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A pungentne FF ereneeniets sintthans slice Record 


The panorama of the war 
which but now portrayed the 
destruction of two great fleets and the sanguinary 
struggle at Santiago, is enlarged day by day as the 
world looks on. But while fate still unrolls the 
painted canvas, and picture after picture is added, 
there is a suggestion that the fine spectacular ef- 
fects are almost ended. The taking of Santiago has 
been followed with dramatic swiftness by the land- 
ing of an army in Porto Rico and the capture of 
Ponce with hardly a skirmish, but whether or not 
San Juan surrenders in like fashion depends largely 
on the negotiations entered into by Spain, and look- 
ing to peace with the United States. It is devoutly 
to be ‘hoped that the enemy will accept our terms, 
far from unreasonable under the circumstances, 
and that peace, with all its blessings, will soon be 
at hand. But suppose that with characteristic dog- 
gedness and absolute inability to see or know her 
own best interests, Spain, insisting on retaining 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, defies us to do our 
worst. Forthwith we seize more colonies, until 
there is nothing left but the Peninsula itself. What 
then? Must we not perforce stop? To be sure we 
shall have shorn away all the limbs, but a good, 
stout trunk remains, in which a strong heart is 
pulsing far beyond our reach, and not Watson's 
squadron, nor all our fleets combined, can still it. 
In the meantime Manila hangs like ripe fruit on the 
tree ready to drop at a touch, but no man’s hand is 
raised to pluck it. Dewey and Merritt wisely wait 
until their strength shall be full grown, and Agui- 
naldo, the ambitious and somewhat irresponsible 
representative of insurgent interests, though men- 
acing in his attitude toward our forces, does not 
relish the idea of encountering them. 

As to the lessons of the war, it cannot be said that 
we have learned much that necessitates radical 
changes in our navy and its personnel; in fact, if 
we increase the establishment and successfully 
maintain its present high standing in men and 
ships we shall indeed do well. There is, however, 
an ill-founded belief since the sea fight off San- 
tiago that the secondary batteries of our ships did 
all the work, and that we can dispense with many of 
the guns of larger calibre. This would be a fatal 
retrogression, and an examination of what remains 
of Cervera’s fleet shows clearly that the guns of 
eight-inch calibre and upward were the ones that 
destroyed the machinery and set fire to the doomed 
ships; in fact, the removal of eight-inch guns from 
some of our latest designed battleships seems a 
blunder that should be rectified ere it be too late. 
Although those for whom the name “Destroyer” 
but a few weeks ago conjured up a vision to which 
the flame-belching dragon of old was a circum- 
stance, now calmly relegate this type to the limbo 
of obsolete weapons of destruction, it can only be 
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said that the question remains unsettled. The 
Spaniards have shown not the slightest dash or 
resolution in conducting a naval war, and there 
have been many occasions for the legitimate use of 
torpedoes that Americans or Englishmen would 
not have neglected. Instances might be multiplied, 
but one such opportunity comes to mind and was 
afforded by the auxiliary cruiser Yosemite, when, 
by almost criminal stupidity or neglect, she was 
left unaided for several weeks to blockade the port 
of San Juan. It was known that one or more 
torpedo boats, besides cruisers and gunboats, lay 
within the harbor, and as the Yosemite had no 
searchlight, even the unceasing watchfulness of her 
commander could not have prevented a catastro- 
phe had the right men made an attack by night. 
The defensive strength of our battleships has not 
been satisfactorily tested during this war, as the 
number of hits made by the Spaniards has been so 
ridiculously small that wooden ships would have 
answered as well as these tremendous steel struc- 
tures. It seems now almost a matter for regret that 
Cervera did not run across the Oregon before she 
joined Sampson’s fleet. There would then have 
been conclusive proof of the relative value of the 
armored cruiser type and the battleship not satis- 
factorily determined by the Yalu engagement, and 
the result we fancy would have astounded the 
world. As to the army, we shall clearly need for 
some time to come a force of at least one hundred 
thousand men for garrison and other duty, and the 
low-water mark of twenty-five thousand will never 
again be touched. Our volunteers as well as regu- 
lars have fought with such magnificent courage and 
dash as to extort the admiration of even adverse 
critics, and it is evident that the administration will 
never, in case of emergency, lack the best material 
for a far larger force. The lesson Washington 
should have learned is that we must at all times be 
thoroughly prepared for a great and sudden ex- 
pansion of whatever force may be deemed advisable 
to retain for the every-day needs of the country, 
and that the commissariat and medical corps are 
badly equipped and entirely inadequate for the 
maintaining and care of even a relatively small 
body of men. 

Seemingly the most important revelation of the 
war with Spain has been the attitude of the great 
powers toward us. Henceforth we know friend 
from foe, and though in the past sentiment may 
have blurred our vision, in the future we shall not 
see through a glass darkly. France, once our ally, 
crouched for a deadly spring; the great paw of the 
Northern Bear more than once weighed down the 
scales against us, while Germany, in currish fash- 
ion, snapped and snarled at-our heels. But for Eng- 
land the whole pack would have been on us, and 
the sooner we fully recognize this fact and make 
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even stronger the natural ties—those of blood, 

language and morals —that knit us to Great 

Britain, the better it will be for our welfare and the 

future peace and happiness of the world. 


The signing of the peace protocol since the fore- 
going article was written, practically brings the 
tremendous activity of the past four months to a 
close. The independence of Cuba is assured, Porto 
Rico fares as well as a possession of the United 
States, and as speedily as possible the immense 
army of volunteers will return to push peaceful arts 
with renewed vigor. But one thing has occurred 
to mar the orderly march and close of events. It 
remains yet to find who was responsible for the 
disgraceful and inexcusable blunders in the hospital 
and transport service. There should be an early 
reckoning day for the criminals who failed of their 
duty to the sick and wounded. 





In the correspondence which 
drifts in to Current Literature 
is a letter from a well-known journalist, complain- 
ing that the world at large shows favors to artists, 
and others without literary training, to the great 
disadvantage of those who may professionally be 
called “newspaper” men. Modern literature is full 
of instances in which men like Du Maurier, an 
artist born and bred; Dr. Weir Mitchell, a nerve 
specialist ; Hopkinson Smith, a civil engineer, have 
managed to interest and captivate readers in such 
quantities as to make it a fair question to ask 
whether a literary training is at all a necessity in 
the profession of letters. Certainly speech is the 
common property of all, and the possession of a 
fluent pen is by no means a thing which can be 
staked off purely for the enjoyment of those who 
mave chosen early in life to earn their daily bread 
by arduous copy-making for the press. It would 
be quite as reasonable to expect that men who had 
once chosen letters as their profession should be 
debarred from ever becoming professional business 
men, or, indeed, that any individual, having once 
chosen his calling, should not at times leave the 
beaten track for excursions into new domains of 
thought and activity. The artist turns to letters 
perhaps more readily than most others, for his 
training fits him very well for the undertaking. 
First of all, he is a trained observer of all that sur- 
rounds him. It is not alone the forms of things, 
but the spirit of them, which he notes with watch- 
ful eye. He studies the life and movement of his 
surroundings down to the minutest details. And 
then, too, he is an educated colorist. Long famil- 
iarity has given him the capacity to analyze what 
he sees into the few primary colors of his palette. 
He is still further armed with a knowledge of light 
and shade, and is a complete master of any situa- 
tion which he may wish to picture to a reader, 
provided that, in addition to his art, he is the pos- 
sessor of a ready pen. It certainly seems as if an 
individual whose life and training leads him to ex- 
press so much with the brush should be able to 
turn his artistic knowledge to good account were 
he at any time inclined toward picture-building 
with words instead of forms and colors. This is 
probably the reason why artists have so often and 
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so successfully turned to literature. The making 
of pictures alone grows monotonous at times; the 
picture, too, in its utter inability to express time, 
robs the author’s imagination of something he feels 
it quite necessary to express. The types, too, give 
him easy access to a very large audience. For the 
moment he can have each reader in his closest con- 
fidence, and instead of having the world at large 
judge him by what is written of him by others 
whose ability he questions, he can appeal to the 
reader himself. That advantage has been taken of 
the artist’s aptitude for literary pursuits was never 
better illustrated than in the case of Ruskin, whose 
beautiful .diction would have proved a far greater 
loss to literature than his pictures would have 
proved to art. “Chacun a son métier” is a saying 
which at least in this instance proves an epigram 
of doubtful force or truth. 





The Electrical Progress of Lhe present decade _ has 
To-Day evolved few important elec- 
trical inventions of ‘a spectacular nature. While 
improvements upon those already existing have 
been constant, and the patents taken out upon 
minor devices almost without number, nothing that 
appeals to the popular fancy like the telephone, arc 
light, or trolley car has been brought forward, ex- 
cepting, possibly, the Roentgen rays. The problem 
of the profitable derivation of the current directly 
from coal, or other raw material, remains unsolved, 
and Tesla’s ‘oscillator,’ which promised to com- 
bine the engine and dynamo, is no longer heard 
from. Yet, to the manufacturer and the mechan- 
ical economist the last eight or ten vears in the his- 
tory of electricity have been revolutionary, and that 
revolution is under full headway at the present hour. 
This is the era of the engineer, rather than of the 
inventor. The progress is commercial, rather than 
theoretical. Principles long ago discovered, and 
later experimentally applied, are now being 
brought into general practice. The methods of 
transmitting power over a shorter or a longer dis- 
tance, by transforming it into an electric current, 
and at the end of the route changing it back into 
mechanical energy, have for some time been 
known; but it is now fast becoming the case, that, 
wherever power is used, there electricity is em- 
ployed also. 

The chief function of the dynamo is that of an 
ally to the steam engine. Following its well-nigh 
universal introduction upon the urban and sub- 
urban railways of the United States, manufacturers 
of all kinds are availing themselves of it as a means 
of distributing throughout their mills the power 
generated in the engine room. Instead of a com- 
plicated and cumbersome network of shafting and 
belting, with its frictional waste, often amounting 
to fifty per cent., the building is traversed by a sys- 
tem of wires which conduct the current from a 
dynamo coupled to the engine shaft to motors at- 
tached to the machinery. Sometimes the motors 
in the various departments are arranged to drive 
line-shafts, to which the several machines are 
belted ; but frequently each tool has its own motor, 
which can be set in motion or stopped, according 
to individual exigencies. So rapidly is the adop- 
tion of the electrical power-distribution system tak- 
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ing place that sanguine electricians predict that in 
the course of the next decade we shall be living in 
a beltless, as well as a horseless, age. Textile mills, 
steel works, machine shops, car shops, sugar re- 
fineries, and what not, are being equipped accord- 
ing to the new plan. Already many large printing 
houses are using motor-driven presses, and others 
will follow their example, among them some of the 
oldest of our publishers. Another, and a very re- 
cent, departure is to employ the electrical system 
in large buildings rented in apartments, with power 
for industrial purposes. Prominent examples are 
the Franklin Building, in New York; and _ the 
Manufacturers’ Building, in Providence, R. L., 
which latter has accommodation for sixty manu- 
facturers of jewelry and other small lines. Doubt- 
less, it is well-known that the United States Gov- 
ernment has applied motors to a multitude of pur- 
poses, such, for instance, as ammunition hoists, on 
naval vessels. Rarely does one hear to-day of the 
sale of a stationary engine, of any considerable size, 
that is not intended for driving a dynamo—either 
for lighting, railway, or factory power use, or some- 
thing newer, and, withal, it must be borne in mind 
that the dynamo, as a practical machine, is a prod- 
uct only of the last quarter-century. 

But, although the steam engine has become so 
greatly dependent upon the electric generator, the 
latter is able,in manycases,to get along without the 
engine. The utilization of water power has proved 
a signal success at Niagara, where it has built up 
some important industries besides furnishing the 
city of Buffalo, twenty miles distant, with the elec- 
tric current. Yet this is by no means the only 
stream that has been developed. In Western States 
abundance of river energy has been made to atone 
for scarcity of fuel, and has been applied both to 
mining and to metropolitan purposes. Electrical 
power transmission systems have been installed at 
Ouray, Col.; Portland, Ore.; Ogden and Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Fresno and Sacramento, Cal., and 
elsewhere. In the East, a railway from Lowell, 
Mass., to Nashua, N. H., is run by a current de- 
rived from water power. Two important enterprises 
only recently, or not yet, completed are the devel- 
opment of a portion of the energy of the St. Law- 
rence at Massena, N. Y., and of the Falls of St. 
Anthony for the benefit of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn. Abroad, the system has been em- 
ployed notably in Switzerland, while in Peru, Chili, 
and other Spanish-American countries the under- 
takings of this nature carried out or projected are 
of considerable magnitude. In Mexico, a country 
where coal is dear but waterfalls are plentiful, such 
schemes are numerous. 

It may be in point here to mention that elec- 
trical machinery is one of the products by which 
the United States is achieving its new reputation 
as a land of manufacturers for the world at large. 
The fact is becoming recognized, that though other 
nations may have an electrical future, we, only, 
have an electrical past. The foreign shipments of 
American machinery of this description are rapidly 
increasing, and for the fiscal year that closed with 
June, 1898, amounted in value to $2,000,000. Our 
lighting dynamos are being scattered from South 
America to South Africa and Singapore. Our fac- 
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tory-power distribution plants are being installed 
in Japan. Our street railway material has been or- 
dered in large quantities from all over Europe, 
from the Argentine, and from Australia. The 
greatest triumph is the enormous plant for the 
Central London Underground Railway, which is 
being sent from this country, and not the least in- 
teresting are the tramways of Barcelona and 
Madrid, for which outfits of machinery were 
shipped hence only a few months ago. 

But, aside from the transmission of power, the 
electric current is unfolding new uses, of great 
economic importance, in chemical and metallur- 
gical operations. The electrolytic production of 
refined copper is a great and a growing industry. 
The metal thus obtained is quoted extensively by 
brokers as a commercial article. Among the chief 
establishments where this operation is carried on, 
are the Boston and Montana and the Anaconda 
works, both in Montana, and one is now being 
built at Perth Amboy, N. J., which, it is said, will 
be the largest copper refinery in the East. Alumi- 
num is produced in great quantities by the Pitts- 
burg Reduction Company, at Niagara Falls and at 
New Kensington, Pa. By the present process 
which, in part, is preserved in rigid secrecy, the 
price has been reduced from $2.00 a pound to 
thirty-three cents, which, if the light weight ef the 
metal be taken into consideration, enables it to 
compare not unfavorably with copper, at twelve 
cents a pound, and tin at sixteen cents. In direct 
opposition to the policy prevalent in most markets, 
the producers of aluminum have sought, as the de- 
mand for it increased, not to advance the price, but 
to improve their facilities for manufacture, thus 
being enabled to cheapen the product and put it 
on a competing basis with other metals. 

Another substance which is produced with the 
Niagara current is carborundum. This is a crystal- 
line compound of carbon and silicon, fused in the 
electric furnace, and is nearly as hard as the dia- 
mond. It is employed in the form of wheels and 
other grinding implements. Calcium carbide, that 
material which, when dropped into water, evolves 
acetylene gas, the new illuminant, is also a product 
of the electric furnace. About five years ago cal- 
cium carbide was unknown outside of the chemical 
laboratory, and its novelty consists in the method 
of its production, which has been possible from 
a commercial standpoint only since Moissan and 
others have taught us the use of the high tempera- 
tures existing in the electric arc. Indeed, saving 
for the purposes of giving the horse a rest and of 
keeping down the overplus of population, the elec- 
tric furnace may prove to be worth more than the 
trolley car. 





Nothing is so marked or, per- 
haps, so entirely unexpected 
by the majority of the people of both countries, as 
the great improvement in the mutual relations of 
the United States and Great Britain, which has 
come about since the beginning of our war with 
Spain. A prominent American, recently arrived 
in London, is reported to have said: “The revolu- 
tion of feeling in America from distrust and hos- 
tility to cordial friendship is the most remarkable 
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change in popular sentiment of the century. A few 
years ago any mild treaty of arbitration would have 
been rejected. To-day a much stronger agreement 
would meet with universal approval, even in the 
Senate.” That there is much truth in this may be 
shown by a brief review of the relations of the two 
countries for the last two or three years. 

We all remember the excitement following Mr. 
Cleveland’s Venezuela boundary message to Con- 
gress in December, 1895. We recall that the dis- 
pute between Great Britain and Venezuela regard- 
ing the proper position of the boundary line be- 
tween the latter country and British Guiana, was 
not new, it had been going on for some years with- 
out arousing general interest or attention here, and 
that there was much difference of opinion even 
among ourselves as to our right to interfere about 
it in any way. If we had such right, it was derived 
entirely from the Monroe Doctrine, and a large 
number of those Americans who know the most 
about that somewhat mysterious subject, pro- 
nounced it, in their judgment, wholly inapplicable 
to this case. Yet, when President Cleveland sent 
his message to Congress, asking for power to ap- 
point a commission of our own citizens to investi- 
gate the controversy and report upon the right or 
wrong of it, to the end that if Great Britain were 
in the wrong, steps might be taken by this Gov- 
ernment to enforce justice to Venezuela, he never 
did anything so instantly popular with a large num- 
ber of people of both parties. Congress, not usually 
eager to follow his lead, immediately by an over- 
whelming majority, granted him the power he 
asked for, and made the necessary money appro- 
priation. Members of Congress, writers in the 
newspapers, and numbers of persons throughout 
the country began to talk eagerly and hotly of war 
with England. The prevalence and strength of 
hostile feeling had before been unsuspected by 
many even of ourselves, and England was ap- 
parently astounded by the revelation. Her senti- 
ment for us appears to have been very much more 
generally and genuinely friendly than was ours for 
her, and she could not account for the: difference. 
We shall not here attempt to do so, but we record 
the generally recognized fact. War between the 
two nations at that time was a very real danger in- 
deed. Excitement ran very high, business, always 
most sensitive to war and rumors of war, was 
greatly deranged, and heavy financial losses were 
experienced. Fortunately passion cooled, judy- 
ment and reason made themselves heard again, and 
men asked themselves why we should think of go- 
ing to war with Great Britain. It was by no means 
clear to all minds that we had the right to interfere 
between her and Venezuela on this particular ques- 
tion at all; and if we had, surely the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the world, in this nine- 
teenth century of Christian civilization, could settle 
the matter without thinking of recourse to war with 
all its attendant horrors of bloodshed and general 
denioralization. 

As it was realized more and more how near the 
danger of irreparable rupture had come, promi- 
nent men in every department of life on both sides 
of the ocean exerted themselves to organize public 
opinion in favor of a general arbitration treaty be- 
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tween thetwo governments. Theideaof such a treaty 
was not new. [ver since the Geneva tribunal had 
settled the Alabama claims, international arbitra- 
tion had steadily grown in favor; resolutions had 
been passed by both houses of Congress in 1892, 
and by the House of Commons in 1893, expressing 
the strong desire “that any differences or disputes 
arising between the two governments, which can- 
not be adjusted by diplomatic agencies, may be re- 
ferred to arbitration and peaceably adjusted by such 
means.” The movement in favor of authoritative 
action upon these resolutions was now taken up 
with spirit in both countries. Committees were 
formed and meetings held in New York, Boston, 
Vhiladelphia, Chicago, and elsewhere, in this coun- 
try. President Cleveland, members of his cabinet, 
General Miles (it is noticeable that those who know 
most of war almost invariably deprecate it most), 
and other influential men in public and private life, 
sent letters of hearty sympathy. An Anglo-Ameri- 
can meeting, held in London, was attended by rep- 
resentative Englishmen, and letters from Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, and other 
leading men of both parties and from nearly every 
department of British life, were read. It was felt 
by all that while always and between any two na- 
tions war should be regarded as a last resort to 
which recourse should be had only when every hon- 
orable means of peaceable adjustment has failed, 
betwen the two great kindred nations, the United 
States and Great Britain, it would be a greater ca- 
lamity than between any others—immeasurable 
evil would flow from it and the course of Christian 
civilization would be set back years and years. 
Lord Rosebery’s letter to the London meeting ex- 
presses very well the practical scope of the move- 
ment and the lines along which the negotiators of 
the treaty went to work. He wrote: “I heartily 
hope that, as a result of the recent friction between 
Great Britain and the United States, it may be 
found practical to devise some court, or rather ma- 
chinery, for arbitration, to which the differences 
between ourselves and our kinsmen of the United 
States may be referred. I think, if I may so say, 
that the machinery should be permanent, and not 
the court. And, of course, there are subjects which 
it may not be possible to refer. But that need not 
affect the broad principle, that we should have 
at any rate a buffer of arbitration ready to deaden 
the conflict of differences on most questions. The 
experiment may, of course, fail, but that is no rea- 
son why it should not be tried.” 

Under the stimulus of the apparently general 
public sentiment, a treaty was formulated by the 
two governments, and signed in Washington on 
January 11, 1897, by Secretary of State Olney, for 
the United States, and Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
British Ambassador to the United States, for Great 
Britain. In the estimation of a very large propor- 
tion of the best and most intelligent people on both 
sides of the water, irrespective of party, a most 
difficult work had been done astonishingly well. It 
provided for the submission to arbitration of prac- 
tically all questions in difference between the two 
nations which they, may fail to adjust by diplomatic 
negotiation,” and it provided, not a permanent trib- 
unal, but permanent “machinery’—a method for 
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appointing, at the time when it should be needed, 
a special tribunal for every case that might arise. 
The most strenuous advocates of the adoption of 
the treaty did not think that by it all possibility of 
war between the two nations would be done away 
with; but it was felt that in it we should have a 
“buffer ready to deaden the conflict of differences,” 
and that it would have this effect chiefly through 
the certainty it would afford of gaining time in 
every case, for passion to subside and reason to re- 
sume its sway. In the words of Mr. Cleveland, 
when commending it to the Senate, it would make 
war between the two countries “a remote possi- 
bility, and preclude those fears and rumors of war 
which, of themselves, so often assume the propor- 
tions of a national disaster.” It was the “result of 
long and patient deliberation,” and represented con- 
cessions made by each government “for the sake 
of agreement upon the general scheme.” It was 
probably not perfect—no work of man is, and this 
labored under the disadvantage of being the first 
thing of the kind in the world, so that there might 
be unsuspected imperfections in it; but it was com- 
prehensive, in the opinion of those best able to 
judge perfectly workable, and so clear and simple 
that even schoolgirls and boys could understand it. 

How did it happen that so excellent a treaty, 
drawn for a purpose approved by everybody, and 
drawn with such skill as to commend it generally to 
the judgment of the best men in both countries, 
failed to be ratified? The authorized action of her 
ambassador was final, so far as Great Britain was 
concerned, but the constitution of the United 
States requires, for the ratification of a treaty, the 
concurring vote of two-thirds of the Senate, anJ 
the Senate immovably refused to give this vote. The 
feeling of the country was so much in its favor 
that large meetings in its behalf were held in nearly 
all the principal cities, and the influence of the 
churches, the colleges, and the most important 
bodies of business men everywhere was brought to 
bear to secure its ratification, but in vain. The 
Senate first amended it almost beyond recognition. 
and then rejected it. The rejection caused deep dis- 
appointment to good and thoughtful citizens 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, but, 
naturally, the disappointment was not nearly so 
manifest, and it is probable that it was not nearly 
so general, as the feeling against Great Britain had 
been the year before. The immediate outcome of 
the treaty project might, perhaps, have been antici- 
pated if due consideration had been given to the 
recently proved prevalence among us of a certain 
amount of anti-British feeling, and to the fact that 
since somewhat violent proof of its existence had 
been given, nothing had occurred to break it down 
or diminish it. 





Why Tennyson Was Notan Whenever a story is related,” 

Artist said Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
his fourth discourse before the Royal Academy, 
“every man forms a picture in his mind of the ac- 
tion and expression of the persons employed. The 
power of representing this mental picture on can- 
vas is what we call invention in a painter.” The 
formation of such a picture in the mind’s eye, 
whether it be a new creation of the fancy, or repro- 
duced from the memory of a familiar object, may 
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be termed visualization, or ocular imagination. 
Every one is more or less able to evoke these 
phantasms, sometimes involuntarily, as when in a 
state of sleeping or dozing, sometimes by an effort 
of the will. But it is probable that the power of 
doing so premeditatedly differs in persons to a re- 
markable degree, and here may be found a partial 
explanation of their diversity in artistic talent. It 
was because Michael Angelo could see the angel 
imprisoned in a block of marble that he was able 
to.set the angel free. 

The subject appears to be a neglected one; per- 
haps because we have no exact means of comparing 
with others our respective endowment with the 
visualizing power. In this, as in many other re- 
spects, each man lives in a world of his own, and 
cannot make any one else understand just how it 
appears to him. There is, consequently, some 
analogy between it and “color-blindness,” so- 
called, the existence of which phenomenon was not 
discovered until about a century ago, simply be- 
cause every one saw through his own eyes and as- 
sumed that other people’s were like his, whereas, 
in reality, what was red to him might be green to 
another. So, the mental images which to some of 
us are undefined and elusive may to others be fixed 
and distinct in outline, and yet we wonder why they 
can so easily and accurately sketch from memory a 
face which we must have before us in order to 
draw even a single feature like the original. No 
doubt this difference in the power to visualize is 
appreciated better by those who suffer from the 
want of the gift than by those who possess it. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks it will be- 
come apparent how frankly, though unconsciously, 
Alfred Tennyson has confessed that he never could 
have been, in the narrower sense of the term, an 
artist. 

“T cannot see the features right 
When on the gloom I strive to paint 
The face I know; the hues are faint, 
And mix with hollow shapes of night,” 


says he in the best of his unequal writings. It was 
only after his mind had become morbid and dreamy 
that, “beyond the will,” the face would condescend 
to look at him through a lattice. He admits that 
he had not the power, even with the aid of a back- 
ground of darkness, to summon voluntarily before 
him Arthur Hallam’s lineaments, with which, up 
to a few years previous, he had been most familiar. 
If he had attempted to portray them on paper 
would they have been recognizable? 

We do not mean to intimate that Tennyson 
lacked acute perceptions in general. The imagi- 
nation of his mind, and especially of his ear, was 
unusually keen, but to his eye it seems to have been 
lacking. Had he been forced to depend upon his 
pencil for a living he could not have earned six- 
pence a day, unless his fame as a writer served to 
float his caricatures, as in the case of Thackeray. 
Tennyson could not, we hold, have been an artist- 
author. He could not have become a Hood, a 
William Blake, a Dante Rossetti, a du Maurier, an 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Alt of which may seem to little purpose, since 
few authors do pretend to artistic talent. Yet 
what other has avowed his lack of it so curiously? 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Ballad of the Little Black Hound.......Dora Sigerson Shorter..... 
Who knocks at the Geraldine’s door to-night 
In the black storm and the rain? 
With the thunder crash and the shrieking wind 
Comes the moan of a creature’s pain. 


And once they knocked, yet never a stir 
To show that the Geraldine knew; 

And twice they knocked, yet never a bolt 
The listening Geraldine drew. 


And thrice they knocked ere he moved his chair, 
And said, ““Whoever it be, 

I dare not open the door to-night 
For a fear that has come to me.” 


Three times he rises from out his chair, 
And three times he sits him down. 

“Now what has made this faint heart of mine?” 
He says with a growing frown. 


“Now what has made me a coward to-night, 
Who never knew fear before? 

But I swear that the hand of a little child 
Keeps pulling me from the door.” 


The Geraldine rose from his chair at last 
And opened the door full wide; 

“Whoever is out in the storm,” said he, 
“May in God’s name come inside!” 


He who was out in the storm and rain 
Drew back at the Geraldine’s call. 

“Now who comes not in the Holy Name 
Will never come in at all.” 


He looked to the right, he looked to the left, 
And never a one saw he; 

But right in his path lay a coal-black hound, 
A-moaning right piteously. 


“Come in,” he cried, “you little black hound, 
Come in, I will ease your pain; 

My roof shall keep you to-night at least 
From the leash of wind and rain.” 


The Geraldine took up the little black hound, 
And put him down by the fire. 

“So sleep you there, poor wandering one, 
As long as your heart desire.” 


The Geraldine tossed on his bed that night, 
And never asleep went he 

For the crowing of his little red cock, 
That did crow most woefully. 


For the howling of his own wolf-hound, 
That cried at the gate all night. 

He rose and went to the banquet hall 

' At the first of morning light. 


He looked to the right, he looked to the left, 
At the rug where the dog lay on; 

But the reindeer skin was burnt in two, 
And the little black hound was gone. 


And, traced in the ashes, these words he read: 
“For the soul of your firstborn son, 

I will make you rich as you once were rich 
Ere the glass of your luck was run.” 


The Geraldine went to the west window, 
And then he went to the east, 

And saw his desolate pasture fields, 
And the stables without a beast. 


Longman's 


“So be it, as I love no woman, 
No son shall ever be mine; 

I would that my stables were full of steeds, 
And my cellars were full of wine. 


“T swear it, as I love no woman, 
And never a son have I, 

I would that my sheep and their little lambs 
Should flourish and multiply. 


“So yours be the soul of my firstborn son.” 
Here the Geraldine slily smiled, 

But from the dark of the lonely room 
Came the cry of a little child. 


The Geraldine went to the west window, 
He opened, and out did lean, 

And lo! the pastures were full of kine, 
All chewing the grass so green. 


And quickly he went to the east window, 
And his face was pale to see, 

For lo! he saw to the empty stalls 
Brave steeds go three by three. 


The Geraldine went to the great hall door, 
In wender at what had been, 

And there he saw the prettiest maid 
That ever his eyes had seen. 


And long he looked at the pretty young maid, 
And swore there was none so fair; 

And his heart went out of him like a hound, 
And hers like a timid hare. 


Each day he followed her up and down, 
And each night he could not rest, 
Until at last the pretty young maid 
Her love for him confessed. 


They wooed and they wed, and the days went by .- 
As quick as such good days will, 

And at last came the cry of his firstborn son 
The cup of his joy to fill. 


And the summer passed, and the winter came; 
Right fair was the child to-see, 

And he laughed at the shriek of a bitter storm 
As he sat on his father’s knee. 


Who rings so loud at the Geraldine’s gate? 
Who knocks so loud at the door? 

*‘Now rise you up, my pretty young wile, 
For twice they have knocked before.” 


Quickly she opened the great hall door, 
And “Welcome you in,” she cried, 

But there only entered a little black hound, 
And he would not be denied. 


When the Geraldine saw the little black hound, 
He rose with a fearful cry, 

“T sold my child to the Devil's hound 
In forgotten days gone by.”’ 


He drew his sword on the little black hound, 
But it would not pierce its skin, 

He tried to pray, but his lips were dumb 
Because of his grievous sin. | 


Then the fair young wife took the black hound’s throat 
Both her small white hands between, 

And he thought he saw one of God’s angels 
Where his sweet young wife had been. 




















Then he thought he saw from God's spirit 
The hound go sore oppressed, 

But he woke to find his own dead wife 
With her dead child on her breast. 


Quickly he went to the west window, 
Quickly he went to the east; 

No help in the desolate pasture fields, 
Or the stables that held no beast. 


He flung himself at his white wife’s side, 
And the dead lips moved and smiled, 


Then came somewhere from the desolate room 


The laugh of a little child. 


The Annunciation,........0e0eeee0s Liegd BIBIA....cccevesccoseee The Century 
(A Painting by Pierre Mignard, in Possession of the Author.) 


The radiant angel stands within her room. 


She kneels and listens; on her heaving breast 


To still its flutterings, are her sweet hands pressed, 


The while his lips foretell her joyful doom. 


Tears—happy tears—are rising, and a bloom 


Clothes her of maiden blushes that attest 

The Rose she is. The haloed, heavenly guest 
Lingers upon his cloud of golden gloom. 

He gives to her the lily which he brings. 

Each cherub in the aureole above— 

Where harps unseen are pealing peace and love— 


Smiles with delight, and softly coos and sings; 


While over Mary’s head, on whitest wings, 
Hovers the presence of the Holy Dove. 


ee iii ckkctncirncmned asemminnonie® aawsenee Cassell's 


The great pines rock to the blast of night 
That wailing cries round the castle walls, 

The moon in heaven rides high and white, 
And a trailing star like a spirit falls. 


Sir Roland sleeps in his chamber lone— 

The walls are thick and the windows high; 
He builded himself a tower of stone, 

For the sword bites hard and the arrows fly. 


To-night again in his dreams he rides 

From a town he gave to the sword and flame; 
And the-lady he bears on his saddle hides 

Her fair pale face from the coming shame. 


“Her lord lies dead in his castle-yard,” 

Sir Roland said in his dream, and smiled; 
“‘A-weary am I of the wars, and scarred, 

And longing for comfort of wife and child.” 


He bore her home to his castle grim, 

He wooed her with wealth of gold and lands, 
But never a word she had for him 

Save of the blood that stained his hands. 


Sir Roland turns in his sleep with a moan, 
He dreams of the day he found her dead— 
Here in his chamber high and lone, 
Where the floor of oak is so strangely red. 


She was so fair and so cold, so cold, 
As he kneeled him down by her silent side, 
That a clutching fear of his heart took hold, 
While he stared in her eyes so calm and wide. 


Sir Roland dreams she is there to-night, 
And she rises and stands beside his bed, 

And her hand that was once so thin and light 
She has laid on his heart like a hand of lead. 


The great pines rock to the blast of night 
That wails round the castle walls and cries, 

The moon in heaven rides high and white, 
And dead in his chamber Sir Roland lies. 


CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Almighty wisdom made the land 
Subject to man’s disturbing hand, 
And left it all for him to fill 

With marks of his ambitious will, 
But differently devised the sea 
Unto an unlike destiny. 


Urgent and masterful ashore, 

Man dreams and plans, and more and more, 
As ages slip away, earth shows 

How need by satisfaction grows, 

And more and more its patient face 
Mirrors the driving human race. ~ 


But he who plows the abiding deep 
No furrow leaves, nor stays to reap. 
Unmarred and unadorned, the sea 
Rolls on as irresistibly 

As when, at first, the shaping thought 
Of God its separation wrought. 


Down to its edge the lands-folk flock, 
And in its salt embraces mock 

Sirius, his whims. Forever cool, 

Its depths defy the day-star’s rule: 
Serene it basks while children’s hands 
Its margin score and pit its sands. 


And ever in it life abides, 

And motion. To and fro its tides, 
Borne down with waters, ever fare. 
However listless hangs the air, 
Still, like a dreamer, all at rest, 
Rises and falls the ocean’s breast. 


Benign, or roused by savage gales; 

Fog veiled, or decked with gleaming sails; 
A monster ravening for its prey, 

Anon, the nations’ fair highway— 

In all its moods, in all its might, 

’Tis the same sea that first saw light. 


The sea the Tyrians dared explore; 

The sea Odysseus wandered o’er; 

The sea the cruising Northmen harried, 
That Carthage wooed, and Venice married; 
Across whose wastes, by faith led on, 
Columbus tracked the westering sun. 


Great nurse of freedom, breeding men 
Who dare, and baffled, strive again! 
A rampart round them in their youth, 
A refuge in their straits and ruth, 

And in their seasoned strength, a road 
To carry liberty abroad! 


When all about thy billows lie, 

Sole answer to the questioning eye, 
To where the firmament its bound 
Stretches their heaving masses round, 
With that above, and only thee, 
Fixed in thine instability— 


Then timely to the soul of man 

Come musings on the eternal plan 
Which man himself was made to fit, 
And earth and waters under it; 
Wherewith in harmony they move, 
And only they, whose guide is love. 


Who made the plan and made the sea 
Denied not man a destiny 

To match his thought. Though mists obscure 
And storms retard, the event is sure. 

Each surging wave cries evermore, 
“Death, also, has its further shore!” 
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The Sea is His,........ Edward Sandford Martin........ Scribner's Magazine 
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WITH DEWEY AT MANILA* 


By AN OFFICER OF THE FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA. 





As is the fashion of nature in these parts the 
dawn turned as suddenly into day as though a cur- 
tain had beer torn down from the sunlight, and 
there right ahead of us lay the Spanish fleet tucked 
up under the forts of Cavite; the scene jumping as 
suddenly into vision as though it had been a quick 
stage-setting in a theatre done in the dark and 
shown in the flashing up of every light in the house. 
The fleets at last had met. , 

It was with barely steerageway that, with the 
United States flag flying at all our mastheads, with 
drums beating to quarters, and having sailed some 
seventeen miles up the bay, our fleet, as soon as it 
had sighted the Spaniards, passed in a broad curve 
to the east side of the bay. Then, with the Olympia 
leading, we curved around the Manila water front ; 
again turned and headed for a sailing line exactly 
parallel to the line of Montojo’s fleet. 

As we steamed slowly along then, after dropping 
the supply ships, there came a spit of flame and a 
boom from the bastions of Cavite, followed imme- 
diately by another flame spit and a sharper report 
from one of the Spanish flagship’s modern guns. 
Both shots dropped somewhere in the bay, and our 
only answer was in sending up a string of flags, 
bearing the code watchword, “Remember the 
Maine.” Not exactly our only answer either, for as 
the flags fluttered out the whole fleet roared, but 
it was not the roar of guns, it was the concerted 
yelp of the sea dogs that knew their time for ven- 
geance was at hand. 

On steamed the fleet, with every gun loaded and 
every man at his post; but not a lanyard was pulled. 
Even the Spaniards at Cavite ceased firing as we 
moved down toward Manila. As we rounded past 
the city’s water-front, with about four miles of blue 
water between us and it, the battery on the Luneta 
mole paid us a little more attention and sent three 
shells at us. The commodore, however, sent up a 
signal to hold fire, as he had no idea of battering 
down the city yet. 

As we headed toward the Spanish fleet their gun- 
ners and those of the forts began a fusillade. With 
all this thundering of the Spaniards, however, 
there was no answer from us; the turrets were 
silent, and each sponson was unsmoked. Up went 
the signal, “Hold your fire until close in,’ and on 
went the squadron. Suddenly something hap- 

pened. Close off the bow of the Baltimore there 

came a shaking of the bay and a geyser of mud 
and water. Then right ahead of the Raleigh came 
another ugly fountain of harbor soil and water.. 

We were among the mines at last. 

No notice whatever was taken of the fact. No 
change of course was ordered; no special word of 
command was given and though each man of us, 


*A selected reading from With Dewey at Manila. Being 
the plain story of the glorious victory of the United 
States Squadron over the Spanish Fleet, Sunday Morn- 
ing, May Ist, 1898, as related in the notes and corre- 
spondence of an Officer on Board the Flagship Olympia. 
Edited by Thomas J. Vivian. R. F. Fenno & Co., New 
York, publishers; paper, 25 cents. 


I suppose, took a tooth grip of the lower lip and 
had no idea of how many seconds lay between him 
and kingdom come, I can state it as a fact that the 
only remarks I heard made were such ones as 
“Torpedoes at last,’ or “Now we'll get it.” 

But we did not get it, for these two uplieavals 
marked the extent of our experience with the “ter- 
rible mines” of Manila Bay. Still the roar and 
snap of the Spanish ships and forts kept on as they 
had ever since ten minutes past five, with the short 
cessation while we were opposite Manila, and still, 
with the exception of the Concord’s evidence of im- 
patience, we had not begun to fight. The commo- 
dore, his chief of staff, Commander Lamberton, the 
executive officer, Lieutenant Reese, and the navi- 
gator, were on the forward bridge. Captain Grid- 
ley was in the conning tower. With a glance at the 
shore the commodore turned to the officer next to 
him and said, “About five thousand yards I shouid 
say, eh, Reese?” 

“Between that and six thousand, I should think, 
sir,” Reese answered. 

The commodore leaned over the railing and called 
out: “When you are ready you may fire, Gridley.” 

Captain Gridley evidently was ready, for it was 
at eighteen minutes and thirty-five seconds of six 
o’clock when the commodore gave the order to fire, 
and it was at eighteen minutes and thirty-four sec- 
onds of six o’clock when the floor of the bridge 
sprang up beneath our feet as the port eight-inch 
gun of our forward turret gave its introductory 
roar. Our first aim,was at the centre of the Span- 
ish fleet, the Olympia’s shot being particularly di- 
rected, as a sort of international mark of courtesy, 
to the Reina Cristina. About coincidental with the 
commodore’s polite intimation to Captain Gridley, 
he ordered the signal run up for the ships astern, 
“Fire as convenient.” 

As our turret gun rang out, the Baltimore and 
Boston took up the chorus, their forward guns 
pitching in two hundred and fifty pound shells. The 
reply of the Spaniards was simply terrific. Their 
ship and shore guns seemed to unite in one unend- 
ing snap and roar, while the scream of their shot, 
the bursting of shells, made up a din that was as 
savage as it was unceasing. It was, however, but 
as the scraping of fiddle strings to the blare and 
crash of a full orchestra when compared with that 
which was to follow. : 

But the miracle was that none of us was hit. 
Through this hail of miraculously impotent steel 
we steered until within a distance of four thousand 
yards of the Spanish column. 

“Open with all the guns,” said the commodore, 
and they were opened! That is, alt on the port 
broadside. The eight-inchers roared and the five- 
inch rapid firers spluttered and cracked, and soon 
the Baltimore was booming away, then the 
Raleigh, then the Boston and Concord, and finally 
the Petrel, as busy and earnest in the management 
of her long popguns as though the very issue of 
the fight depended on her. 

By the time the Petrel had passed the Spaniards, 
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the Olympia had swung around on her return line 
of attack, and once more we were steaming past 
Montojo with our starboard guns flaming, roaring, 
spitting and smoking as we went. As we passed, 
the batteries on shore and the ‘Spanish batteries 
afloat banged away at us, fighting gallantly and 
furiously. . . . 

It was on the third turn that the great naval duel 
between the two flagships took place. 

When we sighted the Spanish fleet the enemy had 
seemed to have no steam up, and the fleet appeared 
to lie behind a breakwater. As we came closer to 
them, however, we saw more clearly the scheme of 
their order. Put out your right hand with the 
thumb extended; call the thumb the Cavite spit 
and the space between the thumb and the forefinger 
Cavite Bay. Manila lies about where the nail of 
the forefinger is. The town of Cavite lies in the 
pocket of the thumb and forefinger, and the 
thumb’s nail stands for the main Cavite batteries, 
four in number. Put a pencil halfway across from 
the thumb’s nail to the root joint of the forefinger 
and it will stand for the Cavite arsenal with its 
boom extension. Behind this boom lay the gun- 
boats of the Spanish fleet, while in front of it, facing 
Manila Bay. were the Spanish cruisers. 

They lay anchored while we made our first and 
second parallels of attack, but by the time we were 
sweeping up on the third course their stokers had 
made such hurry work that the smoke poured out 
of the Reina Cristina’s smokestacks; there was a 
fleece of white gathered about the steam pipe, and 
the flagship moved out to the attack. She gal- 
lantly stood for the Olympia, and it looked as 
though it was her intention to ram us. The com- 
modore passed the word to concentrate all possible 
fire on the Reina Cristina, and she actually shiv- 
ered under the battering of our storm of shot and 
shell. Rents appeared near her waterline where 
the eight-inch shells had torn their way. One shot 
struck the port bridge on which Admiral Montojo 
stood, upon which, like the brave man he was, the 
admiral coolly stepped to the other end. 

But no bravery could stand the driving, crush- 
ing, rending of the tons of steel which we poured 
into the Cristina, and there was quite a little cheer 
from our forward men as the Spanish flagship 
slowly turned and made for the shore. But appre- 
ciation of courage on the part of the enemy did not 
prevent our gunners from also appreciating the ex- 
cellent opportunity which the retreating flagship 
gave us for a raking shot. As she got into her 
swing with the stern dead toward us, one of Cap- 
tain Gridley’s guns thundered, and an eight-inch 
shell struck the enemy as squarely in the centre as 
though she had been painted off in target 
equares. . . . : 

There it exploded and as it did so ripped up the 
deck of the cruiser and scattered its hail of steel in 
all directions. We could see the smoke pouring 
out of the vessel, the gush of escaping steam and 
the shower of splinters and mangled bodies. 

That one shot practically disabled the Spanish 
flagship, while in the whole duel between the Cris- 
tina and the Olympia sixty of the Spanish crew 
were killed, including the chaplain and first lieu- 
tenant. It was small wonder she retreated. 
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While the Olympia was attending to the Reina 
Cristina the Baltimore directed her particular at- 
tention to the Castilla, and before our vessel had 
sent in her last gun from the aft turret the Spaniard 
was in flames from stem to stern. 

Backward and forward we went twice more, each 
time drawing nearer to the devoted Spanish fleet, 
and as each of our vessels came into action the 
same manoeuvre was repeated. First the forward 
guns, then the broadside, port or starboard, as it 
might be, and lastly, the stern chasers as each ves- 
sel passed and gave place to the following ship. The 
firing of our broadsides was distinguished by a 
well-defined crash that came as regularly as clock- 
work, while the fire of the Spanish ships and forts 
produced a continuous roll and rattle. But with 
all this unbroken roar from the enemy afloat and 
ashore, none of our ships was seen to stagger or 
draw off, and when we were near enough to be well 
in range of the Spanish small guns and fighting 
tops, still the American line of ships went on with 
its deadly work as uninterruptedly as though it had 
been a railroad train running on a strict schedule 
time through a grove of yokels armed with putty 
blowers. 

After passing five times in front of the enemy and 
the men having been at their blazing work for two 
uninterrupted hours the commodore concluded 
that it would be well to call a halt. 

“What time is it, Reese?” asked the commodore. 

“Seven forty-five, sir.” 

“Breakfast time,” said the commodore with an 
odd smile; “run up the signals for ‘cease firing’ and 
to follow me.” 

‘With that the Olympia’s bows were set for a run 
to the eastern side of the bay, where the storeships 
lay. 

Preparations for the second round were conduc- 
ted in the most business-like fashion. The commo- 
dore had decided on three hours’ rest, and this be- 
ing ample time for all the preparatory work needed 
there was no hurry, nor was there any waste. First 
of all, all hands were piped to breakfast. It was a 
hearty, cheery feast, and while I am not historian 
enough to have the details of every great combat 
at my pen’s point, it strikes me that this deliberate 
hauling off and sitting down to breakfast in the 
middle of a sea-fight, with the calm knowledge that 
the other fellow would not, or could not interrupt 
it, and that when we had finished and the dishes 
were all cleared away we could start in anew and 
finish up the job, stands as a situation unique in 
the chronicles of maritime warfare. Here were 
two fleets in deadly opposition. Between the fleets 
there was a fight in progress on whose upshot the 
history of two nations in the Orient depended. One 
fleet lay over in the shelter of forts that were still a 
fighting force, with confusion aboard and a des- 
perate outlook ahead ; while the other fleet lay, just 
out of range, unconcernedly eating breakfast. 

Breakfast being over there was a general clean- 
up of men, decks and guns, the ammunition rooms 
were refilled, fleet orders issued and the engines in- 
spected. 

“Everything all right, Lamberton?” asked the 
commodore. 

“Everything, I believe, sir,’ 


’ 


replied Lamberton. 
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“Very well. Call to quarters and get under 
way.” 

The boatswains’ whistles and the marine drums 
shrilled and dubbed. And at 10:45 every man was 
at his post and we were off for the second round. 

The programme for the second act of the tragedy 
—and here again everything was laid down with 
the exactness of a time table—was that we were to 
finish up the enemy’s fleet, taking one ship after 
another, and then attend to the forts. Again we 
sailed around to the Manila channel, and as we 
drew near the Spaniards we saw that the Cristina, 
the Castilla, and the transport Mindanao, which 
latter had been beached about midway between 
Cavite and Manila, were all ablaze, and that their 
crews were busy as so many ants trying to put out 
the flames. 

The condition of the Spanish flagship was most 
pitiable. Her duel with the Olympia, and the rak- 
ing which she had received when turning to seek 
cover, I have described. Every attempt had been 
made during the breathing spell to put her into 
some sort of shape, but evidently without success ; 
for before we had commenced firing the second 
time we saw Admiral Montojo transferring his flag 
from the Cristina to the Isla de Cuba. 

The Baltimore headed for the Cristina and Aus- 
tria. As she came within range she caught all of 
the Spanish fire that was left on board those two 
ships. It seemed that in their desperation the Span- 
iards fired better at this time than they had in the 
earlier morning, for one of the foreigner’s shells ex- 
ploded on the Baltimore’s deck, wounding five men 
with the splinters. No reply came from the Balti- 
more. A few minutes passed and another shell 
plunked on the Baltimore’s decks, and three other 
men were hit. Still the Baltimore did not reply. 
Shells plunged about her until she seemed plowing 
through a park of fountains. Then, when she 
reached about a three-thousand-yard range, she 
swung and poured a broadside into the Reina Cris- 
tina. I really believe that every shot must have 
told, for the former flagship seemed literally to 
crumble at the discharge. The smoke clouds hid 
everything for a minute or two, but when they 
lifted we saw the Cristina blow up, and the waters 
about her beaten with a rain of descending frag- 
ments and men. Under that shrieking, roaring dis- 
charge of the Baltimore’s, Captain Cadarso and 
many of his men were killed. When the rain of her 


fragments had ceased the Cristina settled and sank, ° 


the remainder of her crew jumping overboard and 
swimming for the nearest consort. 

The Spanish navy being less the Cristina, the 
Baltimore then turned her attention to the San 
Juan de Austria, the Olympia and Raleigh steam- 
ing up to complete the destruction in as mercifully 
brief a time as possible. The three cruisers poured 
a continuous stream of deadly steel into the Span- 
iard, which rocked under the smashing. The Span- 
iard replied as best she might, but in the midst of 
it all there came a roar that drowned all previous 
noises. A shell from the Raleigh had struck the 
Spaniard’s magazine and exploded it. Up shot the 
Austria’s decks in the flaming volcano, and so ter- 
rific was the explosion that the flying fragments 
of the cruiser actually tore away all the upper 
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‘works of the gunboat El Correo which lay beside 


her. The Austria was a sinking wreck and El 
Correo was so nearly one that as a “coup de grace” 
the Petrel steamed up close to the Spanish gun- 
boat and put her out of misery and existence. 

A gunboat, which we learned afterward was the 
General Lezo, had been quite active during the 
cannonade on the Don Juan de Austria, and Com- 
mander Walker of the Concord, seeing this, turned 
his attention to the small Spaniard, and with a few 
well-directed shells soon silenced her. She made 
for the shore, but before she had reached it was 
ablaze, her crew taking to the water. 

The cruisers Velasco and Castilla were the next 
of the enemy’s ships to be wiped out. The Boston 
gave the Velasco special attention. She 
listed heavily to port, showing the jagged rents in 
her starboard side, then careened to the starboard 
and went down smoking, with barely time enough 
for her crew to throw over their boats and make for 
the shore. The Castilla had been set on fire in the 
first onslaught, and when the Concord and Balti- 
more poured their tremendous weight of shells into 
her, she was scuttled in order to prevent the maga- 
zine from exploding. 

Every ship in the Spanish fleet, with one excep- 
tion, fought most valiantly, but to the Don An- 
tonio de Ulloa and her commander Robion should 
be given the palm for that sort of desperate courage 
and spirit which leads a man to die fighting. The 
flagship and Boston were the executioners. Under 
their shells the Ulloa was soon burning in half a 
dozen places; but her fighting crew gave no signs 
of surrender. Shot after shot struck the Spaniard’s 
hull, until it was riddled like a sieve. Shell after 
shell swept her upper decks, until under the awful 
fire all of her upper guns were useless; but there 
was no sign of surrender. The main deck crew 
escaped, but the captain and his officers clung to 
their wreck. On the lower deck her gun crews 
stuck to their posts like the heroes they were. As 
shot after shot struck the shivering hulk, and still 
her lower guns answered back as best they might, 
it seemed as though it was impossible to kill her. 
At last we noticed her in the throes, that sickening 
unmistakable lurch of a sinking ship. Her com- 
mander noticed it, too; still there was no surrender. 
Instead, he nailed the Spanish ensign to what was 
left of the mast, and the Don Antonio de Ulloa 
went down, not only with her colors flying, but also 
with her lower guns still roaring defiance. It was 
a brave death, and I am sure every man in the 
squadron would have liked to have shaken Com- 
mander Robion by the hand. 

Of course there were other incidents in this re- 
sumption of the fight, which I have referred to as 
the second round, but as the firing grew faster and 
more furious, and as the smoke settled down again 
it was again almost impossible to distinguish exact 
and particular acts. Ship after ship was sunk or 
burned, until poor old Don Patricio Montojo y 
Parason, looking around him and seeing but the 
shattered and blackened remnants of his fleet, while 
on the Isla de Cuba the guns stood useless and 
the decks deserted, hauled down his colors and, 
together with the surviving Spaniards, hastily es- 
caped from the sinking and burning hulk. 
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New Testament Novels.............++ Andrew Lang.........0..4+ Longman’'s 
syron writes of a certain sacred poet that he 


Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch. 

The modern novelist also makes his raids on the 
New Testament. Here he finds plots and charac- 
ters ready made. And the curious result is that 
many of the clergy applaud the process, while the 
ordinary man of letters is aghast at what he thinks 
the irreverence and bad taste. I have arrived at a 
theory of these things by aid of deep reflection, and 
am prepared to explain why a large portion of the 
public love novels on sacred subjects, and why 
many of the clergy confer their benediction on 
these romances. This hypothesis we can illustrate 
from the recent novel of M. Sienckiewicz, that 
really powerful and original writer. 

The popularity of “Quo Vadis”—in America— 
what does it mean? What is the significance of this 
unwieldly success, which follows the fairy feet of 
Trilby? The fact seems to be that Early Christian 
novels have always an attraction for what we may 
call the intellectual middle classes. That they are 
interested in Early Christianity is much to their 
credit. But that they should prefer to see the most 
momentous and sacred events through the spec- 
tacles of M. Sienckiewicz, or Miss Corelli, or the 
author of Ben Hur (which sounds like the name 
of a mountain in the Highlands), is certainly curi- 
ous. We have the Gospels, and the authors of the 
Gospels, even on the newest and most insane sys- 
tem of criticism, were a good deal nearer the events 
than Miss Corelli and the other novelists. There 
is also a large body of instructed commentary, but 


you do not find the public besieging the libraries’ 


for that. 

The extraordinary thing is that not only the pub- 
lic but “les raffinés” are addicted to the Early Chris- 
tian romance. Nobody could be more contemptu- 
ous than Lockhart, more dainty and exclusive, in- 
tellectually, than Mr. Pater, more remote from the 
most modern commonplace than Lord Lytton. Yet 
all these tried their hands at Early Christian ro- 
mance. To be sure none of them brought in what 
the more popular authors do bring in. Lord Lyt- 
ton came no nearer than the son of the widow of 
Nain. Mr. Pater was chiefly interested in his hero, 
whom we fondly expected to make love to Messa- 
lina, but who was not half an Epicurean. Lytton’s 
novel was the best of the three; I confess to a par- 
tiality for Arbaces, and the gladiators were fine fel- 
lows. The Gladiators—surely Whyte Melville 
must be added to the list of early Christian novel- 
ists—while Hypatia is rather remote from Jeru- 
salem. 

All these novels are rather pedantic. One can- 
not really be interested in “balnea,” and “vomi- 
toria,” and “atria,” and “impluvia,” and the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities, when done into 
fiction. I have only read the early Early Christian 
romances, Lytton’s, Lockhart’s, and Marius the 
Epicurean, but I always know what is coming. 
There is always a Briton, enslaved and virtuous. 
There is always a nice good Christian girl, with a 


Roman “District.” There is always a luxurious 
Roman, “‘a-winking at her with his wicked old 
eye.” There is always a Christian “pére noble” 
who goes to the lions with dignity. There is al- 
ways a gladiatorial set-to; and Nero, with his em- 
erald eye-glass; and the Catacombs. The noble 
Briton, after performing prodigies of valor, is 
usually converted, and marries the pleasing Early 
Christian girl. There is commonly a Greek phil- 
osopher, a parasite, and a minor poet. Now, ex- 
cept for the opportunities of torturing people, and 
lighting temples with live torches, and describing 
“Yorgie échevelée,” and sailing near the wind 
about ‘‘Petronius Arbiter,” these are not good ma- 
terials. “Atria,” ““vomitoria,” the baths, the “retia- 
rius” are now pretty bare. Dean Farrar has done 
them, or some of them. Everybody has done them. 
The local colors have been used again and again. 
This is so evident that nobody could hope for a 
“boom” with an archeological novel on pre-Chris- 
tian Rome. Catiline is a fine blackguard, but he 
no longer “abuses our patience.” The flirtations of 
Ovid and Julia would not win the American reader. 
The affair of the Bacchic Mysteries is scandalous, 
but the scandal is too old. These themes are im- 
proper; propriety is saved by bringing in Early 
Christians, as a contrast to the delightful naughti- 
ness of Rome. 

What really does take the public’s fancy in “Quo 
Vadis,” and The Sorrows of Barabbas, and the rest 
is the element of the reporter and interviewer. 
Mark Twain “wrote up” his murder of Cesar in 
the style of the American penny-a-liner, and proba- 
bly he was more read than Shakespeare’s play on 
the same topic. There was an air of familiarity, of 
the contemporary, in Mark Twain’s account of that 
pedantic crime. Not everyone has read the Gos- 
pels, but everyone has heard of the principal actors. 
Just as the public does not read books (except a few 
novels), but likes to read about the authors of the 
books “At Home,” so it likes to read a lively 
sketch of an Apostle at home. Peter’s wife’s mother 
would make good “copy,” also the treatment of 
Peter’s wife by the local medical man. A Demoniac 
at Home is thrilling, and to know what kind of 
clothes Pontius Pilate wore is a separate ecstasy. 
Paul’s own hired house; the rent he paid; his mod- 
est furniture, his library, the fair Thecla (ah, there 
is a theme for a problem novel!), a dinner at 
Paul’s (details out of cribs to Horace or Juvenal), 
Peter dropping in to see Paul; an altercation with 
Simon Magus, this kind of “rapportage” just suits 
the public. These things are, indeed, Interviews 
with Celebrities. How much further the popular 
novelist dares to go I confess that I am not anx- 
ious to inquire. Judas I have met (in an American 
novel) ; he was fond of Mary Magdalene, who had 
tortoise-shell colored eyes. Judas was represented 
as “coming in, more volcanic than ever,” for his 
flame was not crowned. To like to read such stuff 
proves a lack of humor, of imagination, and, one 
would say, of reverence, but many of the clergy 
seem of a different opinion, and it is their business. 
Perhaps we should look at these books as analo- 
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gous to the old Miracle Plays, and as proof that the 
public, though familiar, is not contemptuous, but 
“bien pensant.”’ Perhaps they “do good.” This, I 
think, is why so many of the clergy approve of 
Early Christian novels. They exactly answer in our 
day, and granting our social conditions to the old 
dramas in which Biblical’ history was acted in 
miracle and mystery plays, they fill up the space 
which the imagination leaves vacant, and show the 
characters in real dresses and properties. Mean- 
while the critic’s sense of propriety is offended, 
though no harm is meant, and probably no harm is 
done. 





Fhe Pistherd OF Winer POS. 0.0 cccccvicvccccevcesves New York Evening Post 

The grim determination of the English-speaking 
race to have a great contemporary poet has now 
reached the point where, as Voltaire said of the 
Deity, if the poet does not exist it is necessary to 
invent him. This is, at least, a fair inference from 
the methods employed to “discover” the poet afore- 
said. Why mourn the great departed, asks Mr. 
Howells, why say we have no one fit to take the 
laurel greener from their brows, when, by only 
bracing ourselves up to it, we can boldly allege 
Kipling to be their equal? But the frankest 
avowal of this new critical canon was made lately 
by Mr. William Archer, who begged a sympathetic 
audience to “turn a deaf ear to timorous and carp- 
ing criticism, and have courage to enjoy, love, 
praise—and, let me add, to buy—the work of liv- 
ing men and women born within, and well within, 
the Victorian era—men and women whom your 
love can hearten, your praise rejoice, and whom 
your solider tribute, perhaps, may place in a posi- 
tion to develop their genius more fully than is pos- 
sible while poetry, as the saying goes, is ‘a drug 
in the market.’” Nor is this eagerness to possess 
a live poet confined to England or eke America. 
In France, as Henri Fouquier has lately written, 
the poets are just now in clover, as everybody is 
insisting that this or the other of them step forward 
and be crowned. Then one has but to note the 
immense fame won by M. Rostand, the author of 
the sucessful play, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” in his 
capacity as poet as well as dramatist, to see how the 
French literary world is more than ready to wel- 
come a contemporary poetical genius with open 
arms and heart. So is the literary world every- 
where. It must be the consciousness of this vast 
quantity of praise, if not of pudding, awaiting him 
that makes the minor poet so much with us. If by 
repeated efforts he at last becomes major, or per- 
suades a sufficient number of people that he has so 
become, the world is at his feet. 

A large view of this subject of the dearth of great 
poets—and we all want to take large views—forces 
one back on the consoling thought that there have 
always been years of alternating famine and full- 
ness in poetry. The silent lyre, the broken pipes, 
great Pan dead—this has been the plaint of many 
an age before ours. Meanwhile, despite Mr. 
Archer, we must wait patiently for the muse, and 
not clamor for her to be up and doing. When the 
great poet comes, he will be known. And a too 
strenuous urging of the claims of the new alleged 
great poets will but have the effect of driving the 
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judicious to a fresh reading of the old acknowl- 
edged great poets. 





History in Fiction.........+. Paul Leicester Ford............ Atlantic Monthly 

A novel is historical or unhistorical because it 
embodies or does not embody the real feelings and 
tendencies of the age or generation it attempts to 
depict, and in no sense because the events it re- 
cords have happened or the people it describes 
have lived. That is, the events and characters must 
be typical, not exceptional, to give it the atmos- 
phere which, to another generation, shall make it 
seem more than a mere created fancy; and just be- 
cause it is so much more difficult to draw a type 
than a freak, and because the exception appeals to 
the literary mind so much more than the rule, we 
have in every decade a great mass of romance 
nominally describing the life of the period, which, 
if read a few years later, is so untrue to the senses 
as really to seem caricature rather than true 
drawing. 

Viewing the historical novel from this stand- 
point, it is obvious that two elements go to consti- 
tute it: First, that it must reflect a point of view 
vither of a contemporary party, or else of a suc- 
ceeding generation, upon some subject which has 
at one time been a matter of controversy, if not of 
conflict. Second, that some one or more characters 
in the novel must be true expressions of the period 
with which the book deals, or must approximate to 
contemporary belief of what the people of that 
period were like. 

All this tends to show that the great historical 
novel in the past has not been notable because of 
its use of historical events and characters, but be- 
cause of its use of an historical atmosphere, such 
as Scott created in his Ivanhoe and Thackeray in 
his Esmond. It is an actual fact that Queen Anne’s 
time stands out in the latter book with far more 
clearness than can be obtained from any history of 
the same period, and a similar assertion can be 
made almost as strongly of the former. In neither 
case, however, is it due to the introduction of real 
characters, and the incidents in both books are 
notoriously unhistorical. In Ivanhoe, by the use of 
certain elemental moods of mind, as by the strug- 
gle between Norman and Saxon, by the universal 
attitude toward the Jew, by outlaw and Templar, 
the big feelings of the time of Richard I. stand out 
clearly ; and the book has satisfied the imagination 
of millions of readers. So in Esmond we have the 
contest between the Jacobite and the Georgian, 
with its background of religious conflict, but in 
place of the tourney and the battlement as the 
means to an end, we have the intrigue and plotting 
which belong to the time of Marlborough and 
Bolingbroke. Briefly, in each case the atmos- 
phere of the book is correct, falsify or pervert his- 
tory as it may, and, therefore, as already said, each 
satisfies the imagination of the reader. For a like 
reason The Scarlet Letter and The Deerslayer have 
done the same. The reader breathes Puritanism 
throughout the first. It is not alone the descrip- 
tions of Massachusetts life that give the story this 
wonderful quality. Dimmesdale’s conscience and 


the intellectual cruelty of his tormentor are truer 
historically than what in the book purports to be 


























reconstructed from documentary sources. The 
Deerslayer is a description of an isolated outpost 
struggle between white and red—a series of adven- 
tures that Cooper might have placed at almost any 
date, and in almost any spot in this country. Yet 
the world over it has been accepted as the classic 
of the wonderful two hundred and fifty years’ strug- 
gle between two races for the possession of a con- 
tinent. 

There can be little question that the historical 
novel has two advantages which well-nigh make 
it pre-eminent in interest. Foremost of these is 
the atmosphere of truth which is conveyed to the 
mind of the reader by the mention of real persons 
and places and events. This is equivalent to provy- 
ing that a part of the book is based on fact, and, 
admitting this as so, most people fail to make tlie 
slightest distinction, but assume that all that is told 
them is of the same credibility. In other words, the 
whole story is made more reasonable, that is, more 
believable, to people, and therefore more interest- 
ing. For in hewever intellectual an attitude a ro- 
mance is read, its primary enjoyment is due to how 
far the reader is made to accept the tale as some- 
thing that has happened or might have happened. 

The secondary advantage is but a development 
of this first one. As most people like or dislike a 
book because of what is termed its “convincing- 
ness,” so a large number of readers seek to com- 
bine with their fiction a certain amount of instruc- 
tion; and this has made the novel in our day a fa- 
vorite means of education in an historical sense; a 
tale which would not be read as a story, and which 
would be laughed out of court as a history, may 
by the combination of the two obtain a distinct 
success, much as an inferior cordial and inferior 
spirits by blending can be made to pass for a fair 
brew of punch. 

The chief advantage already dwelt upon involves 
none the less two distinct difficulties which seri- 
ously handicap historical fiction. The lesser of 
these is the rigidity of the events and conditions. 
It will, perhaps, be answered that the most glaring 
inaccuracies and twistings have been condoned. 
This cannot be denied, but it can be answered that 
anything is pardoned in a book with merits posi- 
tive enough to balance its defects, and that thou- 
sands of novels with good in them, which have 
failed and been forgotten, fully offset the few which 
have succeeded in spite of their faults. On the 
contrary, even the most heedless and uninformed 
writer who attempts to use the materials of actual 
history must at once become conscious of the enor- 
mous hampering of pen freedom, though incidents 
and character are seemingly twisted at the will of 
the writer. The knowledge that he is falsifying 
facts gives to his work a resulting want of veri- 
similitude in the treatment that materially injures 
the book. What is more, the effect on the reader 
who detects this untruthfulness is a most important 
if intangible quantity. Just because the 
novel purports to be historical, such slips are noted 
with far closer attention, and to avoid them is a 
task of great difficulty. 

The second difficulty, and one is tempted to say 
the inherent defect, is the delineation of character-— 
a difficulty so strongly marked that it extends not 
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merely to the historical characters embodied, but 
often as well to the imaginative ones. Few who 
have written fiction have escaped the accusation of 
taking their characters from living models, for the 
lay reader apparently never realizes how much 
more easy it is for the author to imagine a type 
than to copy it. In the one case the plot practically 
produces the character; that is, your hero or 
heroine, your good man or your bad man, must, to 
make your story, speak or be silent at such a point; 
must make a sacrifice here, or draw back from one 
there. If your plot is properly made, if there are 
enough “things to be done,” or “action,” to use the 
playwright’s technical expression, your character is 
really created ; and the only work left for the writer 
is to fill in the minor details so that the character 
shall seem a consistent whole. The task is quite 
different, however, when an attempt is made to 
copy from life. Knowledge of any one person is at 
best superficial, and in conventional life is limited 
to little more than an impression of drawing-room 
conduct, or what might be properly termed the 
dress-parade moments of life. To meet a woman at 
half a dozen teas, to spend an hour in her opera- 
box, and to sit on her right hand at a dinner or two, 
is very far from knowing what her behavior would 
be in the exceptional moments of life, which is the 
concern of romance. Inevitably an attempt to copy 
from life must be but little better than trying to 
sketch from a model who is differently posed from 
the attitude you are endeavoring to draw, and it 
must necessarily produce a sense of unreality in 
the character. ; 

It will easily be conceived, then, with what dii- 
ficulty an historical personage is transferred to the 
pages of a novel. The character is definite while 
the conditions are new, and unless the events are 
selected to suit the man, that is, unless the plot is 
built from the character, instead of the character 
being evolved from the plot, the result is almost 
hopelessly artificial. As an example, take the idea 
of Washington as presented in The Virginians. 
How shadowy the drawing is, how absolutely weak 
the personality, as compared with those of George 
and Harry Warrington! Thackeray had studied 
the conventional historical portrait of the man and 
then transferred it as well as could be to new sur- 
roundings. But just because the man was so well 
known, the author was all the more hampered in 
his treatment of him, and painstakingly as he 
sought to vivify him, the portrait is at once color- 
less through its attempted accuracy, yet defective in 
its truth. Who in reading of the prim, formal, sen- 
sible man of twenty-six in the novel could infer 
from his reading the reality? — the gay young of- 
ficer who was over-fond of “fashionable” clothes ; 
who held a good cue at billiards ; who passed whole 
days winning or losing money at cards; who loved 
the theatre and the cock-pit ; who could brew bowls 
of arrack punch, and do his share in drinking 
them; who could dance for three hours without 
once resting; and who fell in and out of love so 
fiercely and so easily. Nor is this artificiality due to 
a transatlantic point of view of our greatest Ameri- 
can. The portrait of Washington as given by 
Cooper in The Spy is equally absurd, though 
drawn by an American writer who could have 
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talked with many who knew Washington _per- 
sonally. In each case the attempt is made to give 
us, not Major Washington of the Virginia regi- 
ment, or General Washington of the Continental 
army, but the sobered and aged President Wash- 
ington of tradition. 

These restrictions and limitations have pro- 
duced their natural result, for in all American his- 
torical fiction there cannot be found a celebrated 
character who was as well a real character. The 
assertion might, indeed, be extended to English 
literature, for if Scott’s Louis XI. or Shakespeare’s 
innumerable characters are cited, it can be said 
that these characters are so absolutely the creation 
of the writers that they fall really within the imag- 
inative rather than the historical class, and to this 
day the historian finds one of his distinct difficul- 
ties to be the exercise of preconceived ideas of 
many historical characters, due solely to the nov- 
elist and dramatist. If this goes to prove that there 
has been no great historical character in fiction, it 
does not imply that historical fiction has not given 
us its full share of people who have passed into lit- 
erature as types. American historical fiction has 
done even more, for it has created for us our idea 
concerning two great races which, it is probable, 
will remain through all time. The character of the 
black as delineated in Uncle Tom and in Topsy for 
some reason satisfies the imagination, and how- 
ever much one may know and see of the negro in 
the South to counteract this view, it remains the 
one to which the mind recurs in thinking of the 
negro in the abstract. Even more remarkable is 
the second type, created for us by one man. To 
Cooper alone is due the accepted idea of the Ameri- 
can Indian, and the application of the adjective 
“noble” to his race. 

What a blending of history and romance may do 
as to the future it is idle to attempt to prophesy. 
At the present moment there seems a revival of 
interest in American history, and the novelist has 
been quickly responsive to it. In the resulting lit- 
erature, however, we find as yet the same defects 
that appear in much, one is tempted to say all, of 
our contemporary fiction. That is, an entire disre- 
gard of the big elements of American life and an 
over-accentuation of the untypical. In a general 
survey of our fiction, one is struck with its almost 
universal silence on all that has given us distinct 
nationality. Who in reading American fiction has 
ever brought away a sense of real glory in his own 
country? We are told that our people are hope- 
lessly occupied in money-making, and that our 
politics are shamefully corrupt. Yet the joint prod- 
uct of these forces has won, or is winning, equality 
of man, religious liberty, the right of asylum, free- 
dom of the ocean, arbitration of international dis- 
putes, and universal education ; and this, too, while 
these people were fighting a three-fold struggle 
with man, beast, and nature across a vast conti- 
nent. : 

American history and American life have their 
rich lodes of gold-bearing quartz; and when our 
people produce as good literary workers as 
mechanical engineers, when the best of our imagi- 
nation turns from the practical to the ideal, there 
will be no lack of an American fiction. 
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Concerning Literary Criticism......... Augustine Birrell.......... Literature 

In an earlier number of this review I remarked 
on the fact that acquaintance with authors dulls 
the edge of criticism. Since then I have noticed 
an apparent unwillingness on the part of critics to 
admit this ; but surely to deny it is to fly in the face 
of human nature. You cannot impale a friend 
upon your hook as if you loved him; wriggle the 
silly fellow will until the mildest-mannered critic 
finds himself using the language of the fish-wife, 
famous in story, who was overheard cursing the 
eels she was skinning alive for not lying’ still. 
Lordly editors may declare themselves able to se- 
lect from their huge roll-call of critics “kinless 
loons” who, like the prince regent, “have no pre- 
dilections,” but one critic is not always so good as 
another. 

So important a thing is a free hand that young 
men, with all their rashness and crudity, are not in- 
frequently the best critics of contemporary books, 
for, knowing hardly “anybody,” and with their 
way in the world still to make, they are alike ruth- 
less and unembarrassed, and consequently delight- 
fully well able, with their whoops and cries, to flut- 
ter the dove-cotes where, drooping a little over 
their perches, sit sunning themselves the crop-full 
authors. But the sad years that bring the philo- 
sophic mind bring other things as_ well, and 
amongst them a hatred of strife and contention, of 
scowling faces and averted glances. 

“Saint Praxed’s ever was the church for peace.” 
Why should I strike even the Hospitaller’s shield? 
What need to revile my neighbor simply because 
he has written a novel that makes me creep all 
down my back? He will not leave off writing be- 
cause of my back, but I (how easily) can leave off 
reading my neighbor, and-thus in time may learn 
to love him. Yes, but what is to become of my 
critical faculties? Are they to find no expression? 

To ignore the living altogether, and with the 
poet Southey (but was Southey a poet?) to spend 
your critical hours among the dead, is a way out of 
the difficulty, and a very pleasant way, too, and one 
full of peace and safety. Pope cannot lampoon 
you, or Milton call you a dog with two g’s. I have 
never cared to deny that I like authors best when 
they are dead. 

Philosopher and poet you shall find 

Each ever after his own kind. 

*Tis well to watch them; not too near, perhaps, 
One snarls at you, the other snaps. 


3esides, to the critic death is of great assistance. 
There is no more wonderful adjuster of reputations 
than he. No sooner has “the surly, sullen belli” 
given witness to the world that a distinguished 
author has departed from it than you begin to per- 
ceive with a nervous apprehensiveness how much 
you had either over or under estimated him. In 
the former case, greatly though you had prized 
him, much as you may owe to him, none the less is 
he to be seen creeping slowly down the sky; whilst 
in the latter case the wnder-estimated author 
proudly climbs it. 

Living authors, though they despise the critics, 
still clamor to be criticised, and no more approve 
of an exclusive devotion being paid to the dead 
than does an artist of to-day share your dilettante 

















conviction that the only pictures worth buying are 
by the old masters; but from the critic’s point of 
view it is hard to forget that the only English 
critics who have any reputation chiefly concerned 
themselves with authors who were no longer living 
when they (these critics) wrote. Dryden, Addison, 
Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Bagehot, Ar- 
nold were great critics who did not worry over- 
much about their contemporaries. Indeed, one 
wonders whether it would be possible to fill even a 
thin volume with criticisms of authors written by 
their coevals which would be worth reading. I 
doubt it. 

Nor is it hard to find the reason. Authors who 
claim to be imaginative are divided into the good, 
the bad, and the hum-drum. Contemporary criti- 
cism finds it easy to dispose of the bad author and 
the hum-drum, the only risk it runs (no light one 
certainly) being the occasional mistake of one of 
the bad authors for a good one. Criticism of this 
kind quickly loses its interest. Who wants to be 
forever following a murdered poetaster to his long 
home? Who would wish to live enshrined in a 
sneer? The only one of Macaulay’s Essays any 
sane man would consent to lose is his Montgomery, 
and though Dr. Johnson’s review of Soame Jenyns’ 
Origin of Evil is worth a king’s ransom it is not a 
“sine qua non” of existence like his preface to 
Shakespeare. 

But what about the good authors? Surely the 
critic might have something to say to them. So 
indeed he might, and so after a time he will, but at 
the start it is nervous work. It was well said by 
Carlyle, who said many things well, “Directly in 
the face of most intellectual tea-circles it may be 
asserted that no good book or good thing of any 
sort shows its best face at first; nay, that the com- 
monest quality in a true work of art, if its excel- 
lence have any depth and, compass, is that at first 
sight it occasions a certain disappointment—per- 
haps even mingled with its undeniable beauty a 
certain feeling of aversion.”’’ 

This goes to the very root of the matter and ac- 
counts for the extraordinary reception given to 


works of genius by critics, undeniably well 
equipped for general purposes. These critics did 
but express “a certain feeling of aversion,” occa- 


sioned by the first sight of an original. It is, I re- 
peat, nervous work handling the genius which has 
not yet created its own atmosphere. 

Perhaps the safest method of criticism is the 
comparative. It is also the most interesting. And 
yet people professed to grow weary of Matthew 
Arnold’s pocket-scale of poetical weights and 
measures with which he was so fond of testing the 
value of men’s wares. The meritorious Howard 
did the like with prison rations. “Is that a ration?” 
he would exclaim, and then, whipping out a scale, 
would demonstrate to the affrighted jailer it was 
half a pound short of weight. But for all that Mr. 
Arnold’s was an excellent way. 

It is only by some such means as those employed 
by Mr. Arnold that the great tradition is kept alive, 
and with the passage he was so fond of quoting for 
ever sounding in our ears it ought not to be dif- 
ficult to conquer one’s first feelings of aversion to 
the next great poet who comes among us, even 
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though he should not appear clothed in his might, 
but (as is generally the case) with all his faults lying 
thick upon the surface of his verse. 





The Future of the Novel............ Be bo OUNFOUP .c0csc0cess Great Thoughts 


It is an interesting speculation—a speculation, 
like most others connected with the future, of very 
small practical value, but an interesting specula- 
tion, nevertheless—to reflect as to what the future 
of the novel is to be. I take it that there is hardly 
any instance in literature of any particular sub- 
class of composition being cultivated with success 
for an indefinite period. Such classes seem to have 
like other natural products, their periods of cul- 
mination, their periods of decay; and the cause of 
that decay is commonly to be found in the habit 
they have of either driving peculiarities to excess, 
so that the whole species of composition seems 
weighed down by its own exaggeration, or else 
dying away in a kind of senile imbecility and 
perishing slowly amid general contempt. I think 
you might find an example of the first case in the 
death of the Elizabethan drama; of the second in 
that particular kind of literature of which Pope was 
the greatest ornament. But the novel, as far as I 
can judge, appears likely to suffer or, at all events, 
likely to perish from neither of these diseases. If 
there be any signs of weariness or fatigue at all, 
any signs of decadence or decay, perhaps we should 
look for it in the obvious difficulty which novelists 
now find in getting hold of appropriate subjects for 
their art to deal with. 

Where is the modern novelist to find a new vein? 
Every country has been ransacked to obtain thea- 
tres on which their imaginary characters are to 
show themselves off; every period has been ran- 
sacked to supply historical characters or imagin- 
ary characters belonging to particular ages, who 
are to provide the “dramatis persone”’ of these im- 
aginary plays. We have stories of civilized life, of 
semi-civilized life, of barbarous life. There is 
hardly an island in the Pacific Ocean, there is not 
a part of America, of Asia, or of Africa in which 
the novelist has not sought for, and often found 
with great success, fresh material on which to ex- 
ercise himself. We have novels of the natural and 
of the supernatural, we have thaumaturgic novels, 
we have novels dealing not only with what is beau- 
tiful but with what is ugly, not only with what is in- 
teresting but with what is uninteresting. We have 
novels in which everything that could happen to 
anybody happens to the hero in the course of the 
three volumes; we have novels in which the pecul- 
iarity seems to be that nothing happens to anybody 
from the beginning to the end; and, finally, so 
hardly set are we for subjects that even the quin- 
tessence of dullness is extracted from the dullest 
lives of the dullest localities and turned into a sub- 
ject of artistic treatment. A “dullness which never 
was on sea or land,” to parody a well-known quo- 
tation, is now employed, and employed with ex- 
quisite and admirable skill, to furnish forth enter- 
tainment for mankind at large. I am far from de- 
nying that even this may be, and is, a legitimate 
subject for artistic treatment, though I| frankly ad- 
mit the works produced under that particular form 
of inspiration are works which I prefer to admire 
at a distance. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


By F. M. Hopkins 


The new Homestead edition (ten volumes, $15), 
of the peotry and prose of the Hoosier poet, an- 
nounced a year or more ago by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, will be completed this month. It is a beauti- 
ful piece of book-making—a pleasure to the hand 
and the eye—and will receive a warm welcome 
from the poet’s friends. There are many changes 
of the original text and some deviations in this edi- 
tion from the order of the contents as they first con- 
secutively appeared. The titles of the two volumes, 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine, and Old-Fashioned 
Roses, do not reappear, but their contents are 
brought over and preserved in full. 

Mr. Riley is generally known as the great poet of 
the Hoosier dialect, but successful as his efforts 
have been in this field in bringing him popularity 
his truest and most artistic work is to be found in 
his shorter lyrics written in conventional form. The 
selections that follow sustain this view. Where can 
tenderer simplicity be found than in Away, and Lit- 
tle Marjorie? Or more genuine feeling than in The 
Dead Wife? Or where has the grief of childless- 
ness found such effective expression as in Be- 
reaved? There are a score or more of lyrics among 
Mr. Riley’s poems, written in pure English and 
quite as matchless as these. Unapproachable as is 
his dialect verse these lyrics must ultimately be re- 
garded as his highest accomplishment. 





A SONG OF LONG AGO. 
A song of Long Ago: 
Sing it lightly—sing it low— 
Sing it softly—like the lisping of the lips we 
used to know 
When our baby-laughter spilled 
From the glad hearts ever filled 
Vith music blithe as robin ever trilled! 


Let the fragrant summer breeze, 

And the leaves of locust-trees, 

Aud the apple-buds and blossoms, and the wings of 
honey-bees, 

All palpitate with glee, 

Till the happy harmony 

Brings back each childish joy to you and me. 


Let the eyes of fancy turn 

Where the tumbled pippins burn 

Like embers in the orchard’s lap of tangled grass 
and fern,— 

There let the old path wind 

In and out, and on behind 

The cider-press that chuckles as we grind. 


, 


Blend in the song the moan 

Of the dove that grieves alone, 

And the wild whir of the locust, and the bumble’s 
drowsy drone; 

And the low of cows that call 

Through the pasture-bars when all 

The landscape fades away at evenfall. 


Then, far away and clear, 

Through the dusky atmosphere, 

Let the wailing of the killdee be the only sound we 
hear; 

O sad and sweet and low, 

As the memory may know 

Is the glad-pathetic song of Long Ago! 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
O your hands—they are strangely fair! 
Fair—for the jewels that sparkle there,— 
Fair—for the witchery of the spell 
That ivory keys alone can tell; 


_ But when their delicate touches rest 


Here in my own do I love them best, 
As I clasp with eager acquisitive spans 
My glorious treasure of beautiful hands! 


Marvellous—wonderful—beautiful hands! 

They can coax roses to bloom in the strands 
Of your brown tresses; and ribbons will twine, 
Under mysterious touches of thine, 

Into such knots as entangle the soul 

And fetter the heart under such a control 

As only the strength of my love understands— 
My passionate love for your beautiful hands. 


As I remember the first fair touch 

Of those beautiful hands that I love so much, 
I seem to thrill as I then was thrilled 
Kissing the glove that I found unfilled— 
When I met your gaze, and the queenly bow, 
As you said to me, laughingly, “Keep it now!” 
And dazed and alone in a dream I stand 
Kissing this ghost of your beautiful hand. 


When first I loved, in the long ago, 

And held your hand as I told you so— 
Pressed and caressed it, and gave it a kiss, 
And said, “I could die for a hand like this!” 
Little I dreamed love’s fulness yet 

Had to ripen when eyes were wet 

And prayers were vain in their wild demands 
For one warm touch of your beautiful hands. 
Beautiful Hands! O Beautiful Hands! 
Could you reach out of the alien lands 
Where you are lingering, and give me, to-night, 
Only a touch—were it ever so light— 

My heart were soothed, and my weary brain 
Would lull itself into rest again; 

For there is no solace the world commands 
Like the caress of your beautiful hands. 


IN THE DARK. 

O in the depths of midnight 
What fancies haunt the brain! 
When even the sigh of the sleeper 

Sounds like a sob of pain. 


A sense of awe and of wonder 
I may never weil define,— 
For the thoughts that come in the shadows 
Never come in the shine. 
The old clock down in the parlor 
Like a sleepless mourner grieves, 
And the seconds drip in the silence 
As the rain drips from the eaves. 


And I think of the hands that signal 
The hours there in the gloom, 

And under what angel watchers 
Wait in the darkened room. 


And I think of the smiling faces 
That used to watch and wait, 

Till the click of the clock was answered 
By the click of the opening gate.— 


They are not there now in the evening— 
Morning or noon—not there; 

Yet I know that they keep their vigil, 
And wait for me somewhere. 























AWAY. 


I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead—he is just away! 
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I am weary of waiting, and weary of tears, 
And my heart wearies, too, all these desolate years, 
Moaning over the one only song that it knows,— 
The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose! 
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With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return,— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here; 


And loyal still, as he gave the blows 
Of his warrior-strength to his country’s foes,— 


Mild and gentle, as he was brave,— 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simple things:—Where the violets grew 
Blue as the eyes they were likened to, 


The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently as his lips have prayed: 


When the little brown thrush that harshly chirred 
Was dear to him as the mocking-bird; 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain.— 


Think of him stiil as the same, I say: 
He is not dead—he is just away! 





LITTLE MARJORIE. 


“Where is little Marjorie?” 

There’s the robin in the tree, 

With its gallant call once more 
From the boughs above the door! 
There’s the bluebird’s note, and there 
Are spring-voices everywhere, 
Calling, calling ceaselessly— 

“Where is little Marjorie?” 


And her old playmate, the rain, 
Calling at the window-pane 

In soft syllables that win 

Not her answer from within— 
‘Where is little Marjorie?” 

Or is it the rain, ah me! 

Or wild gusts of tears that were 
Calling us—not calling her! 


“Where is little Marjorie?” 

Oh, in high security 

She is hidden from the reach 
Of all voices that beseech; 

She is where no troubled word, 
Sob or sigh is ever heard, 

Since God whispered tenderly— 
“Where is little Marjorie?” 


THE LITTLE RED RIBBON. 


The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose! 

The summer-time comes, and the summer-time goes— 
And never a blossom in all of the land 

As white as the gleam of her beckoning hand! 





The long winter months, and the glare of the snows; 
The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose! 

And never a glimmer of sun in the skies 

As bright as the light of her glorious eyes! 


Dreams only are true; but they fade and are gone— 
For her face is not here when I waken at dawn; 
The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose 

Mine only; hers only the dream and repose. 
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THE LIGHT OF LOVE. 
(Song.) 
The clouds have deepened o’er the night 
Till, through the dark profound, 
The moon is but a stain of light, 
And all the stars are drowned; 
And all the stars are drowned, my love, 
And all the skies are drear; 
But what care we for light above, 
If light of love is here? 


The wind is like a wounded thing 
That beats about the gloom 

With baffled breast and drooping wing, 
And wail of deepest doom; 

And wail of deepest doom, my love; 
But what have we to fear 

From night, or rain, or winds above, 
With love and laughter here? 


LAUGHTER. 


Within the cosiest corner of my dreams 
He sits, high-throned above all gods that be 
Portrayed in marble-cold mythology, 
Since from his joyous eyes a twinkle gleams 
So warm with life and light it ever seems 
Spraying in mists of sunshine over me, 
And mingled with such rippling ecstasy 
As overleaps his lips in laughing streams. 
Ho! look on him, and say if he be old 
Or youthful! Hand in hand with gray old Time 
He toddled when an infant; and, behold!— 
He hath not aged, but to the lusty prime 
Of babyhood—his brow a trifle bold— 
His hair a ravelled nimbus of gray gold. 


THE DEAD WIFE. 
Always I see her in a saintly guise 
Of lilied raiment, white as her own brow 
When first I kissed the tear-drops to the eyes 
That smile forever now. 


Those gentle eyes! They seem the same to me, 
As, looking through the warm dews of mine own, 
I see them gazing downward patiently 
Where, lost and all alone, 


In the great emptiness of night, I bow 
And sob aloud for one returning touch 

Of the dear hands that, Heaven having now, 
I need so much—so much! 


BEREAVED. 


Let me come in where you sit weeping—ay, 
Let me who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 

I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck; the hands you 
used 
To kiss. Such arms—such hands I never knew. 
May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say something, 
Between the tears, that would be comforting— 
But ah! so sadder than yourselves am I 

Who have no child to die! 
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In Cassell’s Magazine Fred- 
erick Dolman writes as fol- 
lows of Mr. Hall Caine at home: 

To many of us Mr. Hall Caine has given an en- 
tirely new conception of the Isle of Man. As the 
paradise of the toiling population around Manches- 
ter and Liverpool, it has pretty well lost all its old- 
world charm, the trail of the excursionist is cover- 
ing a larger and larger part of Manxland. But in 
relation to the old Manx manners, customs, legends 
and laws, which the novelist has put to such excel- 
lent use in his romances, the island and its inhabi- 
tants are still full of attraction for the visitor who 
cares for such survivals of the past. 

Mr. Hall Caine is not a native of the island—a 
circumstance which occasions him, I fancy, some 
amount of sentimental regret. Both his parents 
were Manx to the backbone, and it was in the na- 
ture of an accident that their first-born saw the light 
in a Lancashire town. Their home at the time was 
a small farm near Ballaugh, in the northwest cor- 
ner of the island, the freehold of which had passed 
for several generations from father to son. At this 
farmhouse Mr. Hall Caine’s childhood was spent, 
with the exception of short periods when he was 
staying with relatives at Liverpool, or other places 
in England. 

Two or three years ago, when his fame had gone 
forth to the four quarters of the globe, Mr. Hall 
Caine returned to the Isle of Man to make it again 
his home. For some time he resided at Greeba 
Castle, a fine edifice almost in the centre-of the isl- 
and, which, with its ivy-covered stone walls, might 
have belonged to medizval times. As a matter of 
fact, it was built in the early years of this century, 
and has the comfort of modernity as well as the 
beauty of antiquity. Mr. and Mrs. Caine soon grew 
discontented with the castle, and began to plan 
considerable alterations. They lived for a time at 
Peel, in one of a short series of marine villas of the 
conventional type, pending the enlargement of the 
castle more in accordance with Mr. Caine’s sense 
of the picturesque. 

The novelist has a great love for the sea, and at 
Peel he could enjoy the sea in its finest aspects. At 
times the beautiful bay is a picture of serene calm; 
at others, of the most impressive grandeur of the 
storm, as the huge waves come rolling in from the 
Atlantic, dashing themselves against the rocky 
cliffs which protect Mr. Caine’s house from the 
northern gale, and scattering their spray in silvery 
cascades. Having its face to the west, the sunsets 
at Peel are often marvelously beautiful ; and, seated 
at dinner one evening with Mr. Caine, it was with 
guite a thrill of deight that he took me to the win- 
dow that we might feast our eyes upon the glorious 
colors reflected in the sea as the great orb slowly 
sunk into the water. Creg Malin, the rocky height 
in whose shelter Mr. Caine lived at that time, pro- 
vided the novelist, at the cost of a five minutes’ 
climb, with what he declares to be one of the great- 
est pleasures in life—a ramble along a grassy, 
gorse-covered cliff from which you can contem- 
plate the infinite splendor of the sea. 


Hall Caine at Home 


As readers of The Manxman will know, Peel has 
a fine harbor for the accommodation of its fishing 
fleet of some 200 craft. It has been in pottering 
about this harbor, chatting with some of the men 
and lads who, to the number of about 2,000, form 
the crews for these vessels, and are the backbone of 
the place, that the novelist has studied to such good 
purpose the sturdy character of the Manx fisher- 
folk. 

One of these men — a brawny giant, full of 
intelligence and good-nature, who now fills the 
position of harbor-master—is believed by some 
people to have sat for the character of Pete. The 
truth is, I think, that Pete, with his rough, manly 
virtues, was drawn by the novelist from his general 
knowledge of the fishing population of Peel, whilst 
Pete’s career was, in part, suggested by that of Joe 
Mylchreest, who is known all over the little island 
as the Diamond King. Mr. Mylchreest left Man 
early in life for the Cape, found a fortune on the 
Kimberley fields—two of his stones being worth 
£50,000 the pair—and returned to enjoy it in the 
little land of his birth. Mr. Mylchreest, who is a 
warm friend of the novelist’s, lives at ‘*White- 
house,” a large and comfortable residence in the 
north of the island. The Diamond King’s devo- 
tion to his birthplace typifies the patriotism of the 
little Manx nation which inspires some of the pages 
of The Manxman and The Deemster. 

If Mr. Hall Caine, when you visit him in his 
home, speaks with fervent affection of Peel, he 
shows an irresistible enthusiasm for Peel Castle. 
The fine old ruins, standing on a rocky islet close 
to the harbor, are just within the range of vision 
from Mr. Caine’s windows, and the sight of them 
is an unfailing source of satisfaction to him. 

“IT have never been neighbor to any inanimate 
thing,” the novelist will tell you—‘whether moun- 
tain or lake, or sea or cathedral—that has had a 
mightier effect on my spirit. It would be hard to 
say what that effect has been. Perhaps its stead- 
fastness has left the most abiding impression. How 
many are the changes of sky and sea and air it goes 
through! On its rocky islet, thrown up from the 
level of the sea, and cast out from the line of the 
land, there it stands with its round tower against 
the sky. The sun rises on the face of it, and then it 
is gray; the sun sets at the back of it, and then it is 


‘black. On misty days it is only a ghostly white 


shape behind clouds of vapor. When storms are 
raging it is only a rock for big seas to wash over. 
But it is always there; it never passes away; it 
dominates everything. It is not Peel Castle merely 
—it is Peel.” 

Peel Castle is the scene of part of Scott’s Peveril 
of the Peak; but what probably most endears it to 
Mr. Hall Caine are its associations with the life and 
work of Thomas Wilson, the noble-hearted bishop 
of Man, whose name the novelist has preserved for 
future generations in The Manxman and The 
Deemster. In his love for the old Manx customs, 
Mr. Caine has successfully revived in the old 
church of St. Patrick’s Isle the Christmas festival 
of Oiel Verree, which, it will be remembered, is 
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described in connection with one of the more 
amusing incidents in The Deemster. 

At the age of seventeen Mr. Hall Caine was the 
teacher of a school on Maughold Head—a wild, 
desolate spot a mile or so from Ramsey, where he 
was literally “passing rich on £40 a year.” His 
pupils were the sons and daughters of peasant 
farmers scattered about the neighborhood, some of 
them being almost as old as their teacher. The 
young schoolmaster of Maughold Head, however, 
had a reputation all round the countryside for 
shrewdness and scholarship. His information and 
advice would constantly be asked by old farmers 
and their wives—about the making of a will, the 
payment of a debt, and similar other troubles to 
poor, unlettered people. Every farm or cottage for 
miles around was “open house” to him, and it was 
largely at that time that Mr. Caine gained his 
wonderfully intimate knowledge of the life and 
character of the common people in Manxland. All 
over the island the novelist is exceedingly popular, 
but among the Maughold people the feeling for him 
is one of personal affection. The old boys and 
girls of the school are never tired of telling how 
he taught them to read and write. A short time 
ago they got up a recital from Shakespeare in his 
honor. 

Near Maughold Head are some of the prettiest 
scenes in The Manxman, Sulby Glen, for instance. 
Waiking through the glen on a warm June day, 
one can realize with what accuracy of detail the 
novelist has described its beauties. 

It was the same with Ballaglass—another of the 
lovely little glens which are the glory of Manx 
scenery. 

It has been so faithfully reproduced in the book 
—with all the details which Nature or man has 
given to the scene — that in referring to the as- 
sociations which various incidents and characters 
have with it, you quite forget that they have existed 
only in the novelist’s brain. 

Mr. Hall Caine makes a point of being at home 
each 5th of July—old midsummer day. On that 
day the laws passed by the Manx Parliament dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months are promulgated 
on Tynwald Hill—a large mound almost in the 
centre of the island—in the presence of a consider- 
able part of the population. Tynwald Day, with its 
quaint proceedings in the church of St. John’s ad- 
joining the hill, its curious combination of a legal 
fiinction with a popular fete, has been fully de- 
scribed by Mr. Hall Caine himself in both The 
Manxman and The Deemster, and, having seen it 
and realized its historic meaning to the little Manx 
nation, one can understand why the novelist should 
be so anxious that the old ceremonial should not 
succumb to the modern influences which are pene- 
trating every corner of the island. Accompanying 
Mr. Caine to Tynwald, you realize also how largely 
his personality has impressed the minds and imagi- 
nation of his fellow Manxmen. As he makes his 
way through the crowd of “all sorts and condi- 
tions,” every little child appears to recognize the 
great author, who has written wonderful stories 
about them, in the fair-haired man, with large 
brown eyes, delicately-colored features, and placid 
and refined expression, 


Will CarletonasaPed- Writing in the School Journal 
agogue of Will Carleton as a peda- 
gogue, Elizabeth S. Hyatt says: 

School teaching is the plank over which many 
men have walked from poverty and obscurity to 
positions the word delights to honor. Several of 
the presidents of the United States began public 
life as school teachers ; many of our statesmen, who 
have done excellent public service, once marched 
in the ranks of the pedagogues. Many inventors, 
writers innumerable, and of poets, at least three, 
Emerson, Whitman and Will Carleton, all taught 
school. 

It was my good fortune to become a pupil of Will 
Carleton’s in 1865, in southern Michigan. The 
school was in Lenawee County, not many miles 
from Carleton’s home, and was known everywhere 
as a “hard school” to govern. To keep up its repu- 
tation, the big boys that winter locked the teacher, 
a dapper little man from New York, out of the 
house; made a bonfire of his books and a long 
linen duster he wore to protect his clothes from the 
chalk dust, and declared that he should teach there 
no more. So the obliging school officials advised 
the young man to quit, and began looking for some 
one to take his place. 

The choice finally fell on Will Carleton, aided 
not a little, I suspect, by the fact that he was six 
feet high and country born and bred. I well re- 
member his looks as he came into the old Clayton 
school that first Monday morning. His picture lies 
before me now; and, except for the heavy mous- 
tache, the face is the same; the same firm mouth 
and chin, and the same thoughtful, friendly expres- 
sion as when he bent so kindly over my slate thirty- 
two years ago and explained “decimal fractions.” 

I well remember how gleefully the small fry no- 
ted Carleton’s height, telling each other that “the 
new teacher was taller’n Bill Welch, and ever so 
much stronger,” for .no small amount of our 
troubles in those days arose from the tyranny of the 
larger pupils. On this particular winter, much ill 
feeling and a few fights had occurred over the slid- 
ing place, a small pond in front of the school-house 
from which the small children were usually driven, 
and thus deprived of their share of the sport. But 
the new teacher soon changed all this. A spot 
amply large was marked off for the small children, 
and no one above the third reader allowed to step 
foot upon it. 

The same desire for fair play that led the old 
farmer in Betsy and I Are Out, to declare that his 
wife should have a fair share, “fer she’s worked as 
hard as me,” secured for the small pupils of the 
Clayton school a sliding place in the winter of 1865. 
There were no more bonfires of books and clothing 
that winter; no more locking the teacher out of 
doors. Will Carleton was pleasant and genial, but 
firm asarock. He gained the respect of the young 
people—grown men, many of them—and pro- 
tected the smaller scholars. He joined in their 
sports during recreation hours, could run as fast, 
jump as far, or shout as loud as any boy there; but 
in school he was the master, and all obeyed him. 

At the close of the term he held “last-day” ex- 
ercises, as was then customary. The children re- 
cited poems and dialogues, every one wore his best 
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clothes, the fathers and mothers came in to see the 
performance, and when all was over, each pupil re- 
ceived a white, glazed card with the name of the 
poet and teacher upon it in his own handwriting. 
Little did we think how much that simple auto- 
graph would be sought for in the after years. 

After the school closed, Will Carleton returned 
to his home near the village of Hudson, where his 
father lived upon one of the most fertile farms in 
that fertile section of the country. His mother was 
a gentle littke woman, who, in the early days, at- 
tended prayer meetings in the little school-house in 
the neighborhood, carrying her own tallow candle, 
as each of her neighbors did, to light the house. 

The poet’s father was made of sterner stuff. He 
had decided views, and was ready to maintain them 
against all comers; indeed, I have heard it asserted 
that the poet needed to go no farther afield than his 
father’s house, for his model of the man, who was 
“born with an argument in either hand.” 

| have no doubt Carleton wrote poetry at that 
time, for he is quoted as saying that, in his “early 
school days, he loved study less than poetry.” His 
trials were many; he saw manuscript after manu- 
script returned, until an accident in the office of 
the Toledo Blade gave Betsy and I Are Out to the 
reading public. Seldom do we see such an instan- 
taneous success; his fame spread from Maine to 
California; there was a great and constant call for 
his work, and he was soon made associate editor of 
the Blade. While there, he published poem after 
poem, including Out of the Old House, Nancy, and 
How Betsy and I Made Up; also Farm Festivals, 
and Farm Legends, which have since been issued 
in book form. His two other well-known books, 
Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes, and City Bal- 
lads, are later productions. 

Carleton was a student of Hillsdale College, but 
never graduated. However, that institution gladly 
granted him a degree as one of Michigan’s most 
illustrious sons. He has thought it necessary some- 
times to apologize for the imperfections found in 
his earlier works. ‘“These poems,” he writes, “have 
been written under various, and, in some cases, dif- 
ficult conditions ; in the open air, with team afield ; 
in the student’s den, with ghosts of unfinished les- 
sons hovering gloomily about; amid the rush and 
roar of railroad travel, which trains of thought are 
not prone to follow, and in the editor’s sanctum, 
where the dainty feet of the Muses do not often 
deign to tread.” 

But, if not models of construction, his poems 
touch the heart, and give us vivid pictures that are 
remembered forever. 

Laura B. Starr writes thus in 
the Chicago Record concern- 
ing Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, whose name was 
held so dear by novel readers of a generation ago: 

Prospect Cottage, a small, unpretentious, story- 
and-a-half residence in Georgetown, or rather West 
Washirgton, D. C., as it is now called, is the home 
of Mrs. Southworth, the most prolific American 
woman novelist. 

Mrs. Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitte Southworth, 
to give her full name, was born in Washington in 
1819, and for the greater part of her life has lived 
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there. Although not many names are better known 
to the reading public of the last generation, there 
are few people with whose personality the public is 
less familiar. Mrs. Southworth’s health has been 
such as not to allow indulgence in social functions, 
in addition to which her work and her inclination 
actually forbade it. After an uneventful girlhood 
Miss Nevitte married Frederick H. Southworth in 
1840. lour years later the young wife found it 
necessary to add to the support of the family, and 
for five years she taught in the public schools of 
Washington. Finding a teacher’s salary unequal 
to her needs, she supplemented it by writing short 
stories. In 1849 her first novel—Retribution— 
was published. Its success was so great that she 
abandoned the school and took up her pen, which 
for more than half a century has not been idle. 
Romance after romance came in quick succession, 
and was eagerly devoured by the novel-reading 
public. While many of her stories are highly sen- 
sational and lurid, there is much strong, dramatic 
and finely descriptive work in them. 

Mrs. Southworth must have made what was con- 
sidered a fortune in those days, but she has never 
altered her style of living, and now that she is on 
the turning point of eighty years, she dwells in a 
house that might belong to a poor laborer. Pros- 
pect Cottage occupies a commanding view on Po- 
tomac Heights. The low veranda which extends 
around three sides furnishes a coign of vantage 
from which a good part of the city and the broad 
sweep of the river can be seen. It nestles among 
the trees and climbing vines, and before the advent 
of two electric railways must have been a picture 
of rural beauty. There is a junction of the two 
roads in front of the house, and on Sundays when 
the cars are filled with crowds of pleasure-seekers 
it is not a choice locality. The policeman who 
keeps watch and ward over that square usually vol- 
unteers the information to any one who looks like a 
stranger that ‘in that there little old house is where 
Mrs. Southworth writ all them novels of hern.” 
The stranger remembers with great vagueness 
that in her childish days she was interested in 
Capitola and her troubles, and looks with eagerness 
toward the house indicated. She sees a low, dark 
tumble-down dwelling, with coarse Nottingham 
lace at the windows, giving evidence of great 
neglect at the present writing. The same guardian 
of the peace further relates that Mrs. Southworth, 
old and invalided, lives alone with only a nephew, 
Dr. Southworth, to look after her declining years. 

Mrs. Southworth has never been a favorite in so- 
ciety. Her early years were so full of work and 
woe that she had neither time nor disposition to 
“oo out to frivol.” 

Necessity, which is said to be the mother of in- 
vention, assisted this prolific authoress in devising 
the manila box envelope, which she used many 
vears before some one else took it up.and patented 
it, making a fortune by the operation. 

For many years after beginning to publish Mrs. 
Southworth brought out three volumes a year, but 
later on her health broke down and her books 
came out less frequently. She has altogether pub- 
lished one for every year of the allotted span of hu- 
man life, no inconsiderable showing for a woman. 
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At present Mrs. Southworth is so broken in 
health and weakened in faculties that she cannot be 
said to live, only exist. Her nephew nurses and 
tends her with great care, and stands between her 
and the curious public when they manifest a desire 
to intrude upon her privacy. 


The London Academy says of 
Herman Sudermann: 

In appearance Hermann Sudermann suggests 
the man of action rather than the man of letters. 
A muscular giant, bearded and blue-eyed, he re- 
sembles the ideal Wotan of Wagnerian drama, if 
one can imagine Wotan in a frock-coat of irre- 
proachable cut. Yet lines of thought are to be 
discerned on the lofty forehead, and a poetic mel- 
ancholy lurks somewhere in the depths of the fine 
eyes, which on the surface only reflect a smile of 
rare geniality. There is something paradoxically 
sunny and bracing about Sudermann’s vigorous 
personality that shines behind the clouds of even 
his most pessimistic pages. 

Apart from the intrinsic merits of his work, the 
fact that he has accomplished the uncommon feat 
of producing successful novels with one hand and 
equally successful plays with the other, makes 
Sudermann an interesting figure in contemporary 
continental literature. He was born in that rural 
Eastern Prussia which provides the “milieu” of his 
two first novels, “Frau Sorge” and “Der Katzen- 
steg.” “Frau Sorge” is to be accepted, indeed, as 
largely autobiographical in the sense that “Le 
Petit Chose” and David Copperfield are autobio- 
graphical. The touching dedicatory verses to 
“Meinen Eltern” tell of the author’s humble 
origin, of his strong filial loyalty, and a boyhood of 
hardships and poverty. The story itself contains 
one of the most charming pictures of the friend- 
ship between a mother and son to be found in mod- 
ern fiction. In reticent tenderness and freshness it 
is only comparable with the immortal twentieth 
chapter of Heine’s “Wintermarchen.” By the early 
nineties “Frau Sorge” and “Der Katzensteg” had 
passed through many editions, while “Die Ehre” 
had been received with “éclat” as an ““epoch-mak- 
ing” drama in every theatre of importance in Ger- 
many. This meteoric start has so far been well sus- 
tained by Sudermann’s subsequent career. Among 
the most conspicuous of his later triumphs may be 
mentioned his monumental novel, “Es war; Die 
Heimath,” whose heroine, Magda, the revolting 
daughter “par excellence” of the stage, has given 
two great foreign actresses a favorite role; “Sod- 
om’s Ende,” a masterly and lurid epic of Berlin 
morals; and ‘‘Fritzchen,” the second in a minia- 
ture trilogy of one-act plays called “Morituri,” be- 
cause each deals with a different manner of facing 
death. For sheer constructive balance and re- 
strained tragic force this small masterpiece is un- 
surpassed by Sudermann’s longer dramas, not ex- 
cepting his last and longest, “Johannes.” 

Excitement ran high in Berlin literary circles 
last January when it was announced that the Kaiser 
had magnanimously revoked the veto of the cen- 
sor, and given his “imprimatur” to “Johannes.” 
The demand for tickets was unprecedented, and 
incredible sums were paid for a single stall to wit- 
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ness this great sacred drama. The qualities of 
Sudermann’s genius are too complex to be hit off 
in a slight sketch; they demand exhaustive study. 
His fame rests mainly, perhaps, on superb tech- 
nique in the building of a play, and masterly 
psychology in the delineation of a character. That 
he has created a gallery of heroines of quite Mere- 
dithian individuality is not one of the least of his 
claims of distinction. His women, old or young, 
married or single, one and all are individualities 
first and Germans afterward. 

Sudermann is a jealous guardian of the rights 
of his literary “‘confréres,” and the reputation of the 
literature he has done so much to revolutionize. 
One winter he took up his abode in Dresden on 
purpose to attend the sittings of a prolonged con- 
ference on copyright and the ethics of publishing. 
Berlin is now his headquarters; but he is con- 
stantly on the wing, and has witnessed perfor- 
mances of his plays in most of the capitals of 
Europe. When he is writing a new work he 
leaves both wife and children at home, and buries 
himself in some obscure nook in Italy or the Tyrol. 
No correspondence is forwarded to him till the 
MS. is complete. 

A “Gelegenheitsgedicht,” delivered by Suder- 
mann in May, 1897, at the unveiling of Scheffel’s 
statue in the Sabine Mountains, was published for 
the first time in Cosmopolis for April. The poem is 
a graceful tribute from the modern favorite to one 
of a past generation. The once popular author of 
“Ekkehard” excited the enthusiasm of readers 
whose grandchildren now “schwarm” for “Der 
Katzensteg” and “Es war”; yet Sudermann main- 
tains in his poem Scheffel still lives, and will con- 
tinue to live on in every German heart that cher- 
ishes the “dumme, deutsche Maiensehnsucht.” The 
oration exhibits Sudermann in his lighter mood, 
the mood that inspired his volume of “contes,” “Im 
Zwielichte,” his ‘“‘Iolanthe’s Hochzeit,” and “‘Das 
ewig Mannliche.” All of these elaborate trifles are 
characterized by a most un-Germanic daintiness of 
touch, and prove Sudermann, the writer of trage- 
dies which provoke so profoundly emotions of 
“pity and terror,” to possess the saving gift of 
humor. 





The following brief sketch of 
the late George Parsons La- 
throp appears in the Normal Instructor : 

The death of George Parsons Lathrop, which 
took place in New York April 19, at the age of 
forty-seven, removed from the world of letters one 
who occupied an honorable, though not a com- 
manding position. His marriage to Rose Haw- 
thorne, the brilliant daughter of the great novelist, 
helped to make people generally interested in him, 
had his work as an editor, novelist, poet, and es- 
sayist not been of so high order of excellence. 

Mr. Lathrop was born in the distant Hawaiian 
Islands August 25, 1851, where his father was act- 
ing as United States Consul. Three months be- 
fore, at Lenox, Massachusetts, a daughter had 
been born to Nathaniel Hawthorne. This girl 
passed her childhood and youth in Europe, where 
she studied art. After spending some time in New 
York, Lathrop went to Eurone, and in London, 
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when both were twenty years of age, Rose Haw- 
thorne became his wife. Both followed a literary 
career, and their contributions long ago became 
familiar to magazine readers. After completing his 
more advanced education in Dresden and Colum- 
bia University, Mr. Lathrop traveled and studied 
a great deal. His sketches of travel were fresh and 
picturesque, and his critical writings commanded 
respectful attention. He was a man of great indus- 
try, and his knowledge of the foremost American 
writers was made more intimate owing to his long 
residence at Hawthorne’s old home, the Wayside, 
in Concord. The Study of Hawthorne was one 
fruit of his association with the family of the author 
of The Scarlet Letter. For a number of years Mr. 
Lathrop had lived in New London and New York. 
He wrote several volumes, the best of which are 
The Echo of Passion, Newport, In the Distance, 
Dreams and Days, Gold and Pleasure, and A Story 
of Pleasure. Some of his poems are marked by 
great delicacy of thought and felicity of expression, 
and he gave his country one stirring war lyric in 
his description of Keenan’s memorable cavalry 
charge at Chancellorsville. 





Theodore O'Hara, author of Lavid Y. Thomas contributes 
The Bivouac of the Dead to Current Literature the fol- 

lowing sketch of the author of one of the most 

popular patriotic poems of American origin: 

Just at this period O’Hara’s Bivouac of the 
Dead, which appears elsewhere in this magazine, 
possesses a two-fold interest for patriotic Ameri- 
cans; it is a fitting requiem for the heroic dead of 
any war, but especially so for those who fell in the 


war with Spain, for O’Hara himself once fought - 


for the liberation of Cuba. The following account 
of his life has been condensed from the sketch pub- 
lished in O’Hara and His Elegies, a small volume 
compiled by Mr. G. W. Rauck, of Lexington, Ky. : 

Theodore O’Hara, one of the few poets whose 
title to immortality rests on a single short poem, 
but is on that account none the less secure, was 
born in Danville, Ky., February 11, 1820. He was 
the son of Kane O’Hara, an Irish political exile, 
who settled in Kentucky and became famous as an 
educator. The family removed from Danville to 
Woodford County, and subsequently to Frankfort. 

Theodore was a very precocious child, and with 
him study was a passion. He was prepared for col- 
lege by his father and entered the senior class of St. 
Joseph’s Academy at Bardstown. There he be- 
came noted as an accomplished scholar, especially 
in the ancient classics, and was elected professor of 
Greek on his graduation. After leaving college he 
studied law in the office of Judge Owsley with Gen- 
eral John C. Breckinridge as a fellow student. In 
1845 he held a position in the Treasury Department 
at Washington, but soon afterward joined the 
United States army, with the rank of captain. He 
served with distinction through the Mexican War, 
and rose to the rank of major. At the close of the 
war he left the army and returned to Washington, 
where he commenced the practice of law. Here he 
remained until 1851, when he joined other Ken- 
tuckians in assisting Lopez, who was trying to 
liberate Cuba. He led a regiment at Cardenas, 
where he was severely wounded. His next adven- 
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ture was with Walker’s famous filibustering expe- 
dition. 

But O’Hara’s energies were not all expended on 
the field of battle, or in adventure. As editor-in- 
chief of the Mobile Register he made a decided suc- 
cess. He afterward edited the Louisville Times, 
and later the Frankfort Yeoman. The government 
called on him several times to conduct diplomatic 
negotiations of importance, and he won some little 
renown as an orator. 

At the breaking out of the late war he cast his 
fortunes with the South, and was soon put in com- 
mand of the Twelfth Alabama Regiment. Later he 
served on the staff of General Albert Sidney John- 
ston, was with him at Shiloh and caught the great 
chieftain in his arms when the bullet had done its 
deadly work. He was afterward chief of staff to his 
lifelong friend, General John C. Breckinridge. 

After the war closed he engaged in the cotton 
business at Columbus, Georgia, but soon lost his 
little all by fire. He then retired to a plantation in 
Alabama, where he died from an attack of bilious 
fever, June 6, 1867. He was buried at Columbus, 
Georgia, where he slept until the summer of 1874, 
when his native State claimed his ashes for her own. 
September 15, 1874, his remains, together with 
those of Governors Greenup and Madison, and 
several distinguished officers of the Mexican War, 
were re-interred with appropriate ceremonies in 
the State Cemetery at Frankfort. 

The little book from which the foregoing facts 
were taken contains only two poems, The Bivouac 
of the Dead and The Old Pioneer, a tribute to 
Daniel Boone. The former was written in August, 
1847, in memory of young Henry Clay, Colonel 
McKee, and other Kentuckians, who fell at Buena 
Vista. 

There has been some dispute concerning the 
omission of two or three stanzas, and the ex- 
act wording of several lines. As originally pub- 
lished it contained twelve stanzas, and was thus 
published in the Louisville Courier in 1860. In 1863 
it again appeared in the same form, but after that 
three verses were eliminated. As read at the re- 
interment of O’Hara and others (1874) it contained 
ten stanzas, and was thus published in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. An ‘authorized version” 
the world probably will never have, but I was sur- 
prised to see that one of our leading dailies had re- 
cently reprinted the original twelve stanzas, to say 
nothing of numerous errors in the text. There can 
be but little doubt that the poet himself expunged 
the missing stanzas, for the last four lines of the 
fifth stanza were rewritten to avoid a break in the 
sense. Mr. Rauck published only nine stanzas in 
his little volume, for which he was severely criti- 
cised by a few. In writing to him on the subject, 
Mrs. Mary O’Hara Price, the poet’s sister, says: 
“T furnished you with the poem as I found it upon 
my return to Kentucky, after an absence of many 
years in a distant State; and if it is not as it came 
first from Theodore’s hand, surely you are not an- 
swerable.” In just what form O’Hara meant to 
leave his poem it is impossible to say, for he ap- 
pears to have revised it several times, changing a 
word here and there, but the weight of evidence 
seems to favor the nine stanzas. 
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OF NEW BOOKS 





Some Later Verses. London: Chatto 


and Windus. 


By Bret Harte. 


“In the second portion of the 
little volume of verse just pub- 
lished by Mr. Bret Harte,” says the London Spec- 
tator, “the delighted reader will find himself once 
more in the presence of Truthful James, of Abner 
of Angel’s, of Nye, and even of the Heathen Chi- 
nee himself. “We will not say that Truthful James 
is quite as full of life and laughter as he was twenty 
years ago. We all grow old, and, as Dryden said 
long ago: 


Bret Harte’s New Poems 


‘““*The second temple was not like the first.’ 


But even if Mr. Bret Harte’s great creations are 
not quite as young and vigorous as they were, we 
‘still may look on them with kindness,’ and they 
can still make us laugh and admire. In Free Silver 
at Angel’s we see the old characters of The 
Heathen Chinee at work on bimetallism and the 
silver question, and very pleasant it is to hear them 
again. Ah Sin again ‘comes out on top.’ They 
put him on the bicycle, for he appeared to be un- 
able to ride. Then as a further joke, they put the 
silver in a bag and tied it to his pigtail to ‘steady 
him.’ The poor benighted heathen is so steadied 
that he rides off on the bicycle at a speed which 
makes pursuit impossible. ‘ 

“Thought Reading at Angel’s is almost as good 
as Free Silver, and there is another pleasant remi- 
niscence of the old days in A Question of Privilege. 
Best of all, however, is The Spelling Bee at 
Angel’s. Here we find Truthful James telling a 
lot of school children of the Spelling Bee, and how 
the schoolmaster set all the men in the bar playing 
me « « « 

‘“There is yet one other poem that reads like an 
old friend in Mr. Bret Harte’s volume. All lovers 
of Mr. Bret Harte will remember Her Letter and 
His Answer, those attractive poems in which the 
poet wedded the manner and measure of Praed to 
Californian words. The poem in_the present vol- 
ume is not as good as His Answer—there is noth- 
ing in it like ‘this dodging of pillows imparts but 
small ease to the style’—but for all that it is very 
pleasant reading, and we meet once mpre ‘the man 
who shot Sandy McGee.’ The rest of the later 
verses are accomplished and versatile, but they 
have not the charm that comes to Mr. Bret Harte 
only when he is in spirit with the men and women of 
Poverty Flat. However, it seems ungracious to close 
the book with any such grudging criticism. The 
poems from which we have quoted have pleased us 
so sincerely, and have brought back such pleasant 
memories of the days when we first heard Truthful 
James ask whether things were what they seemed 
or whether there were ‘visions about,’ that we do 
not care to criticise their companions too minutely. 
With Mr. Bret Harte one likes what one likes so 
much more intensely than one dislikes what one 
does not like, that it does not seem worth while to 
trouble about the dislikes. As it is, we can sin- 
cerely advise our readers to step inside and see 
Truthful James and his comrades once more. They 
need not fear a painful shock. If a little touched by 


age, as we have said above, they are still the same 
excellent people to meet that they were in the early 
seventies.” 


The Forest Lovers. A Romance. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Forest Lovers,oy Maurice “Mr. Hewlett’s entrancing 

Hewlett story, this epic of the green- 
wood, which he has called The Forest Lovers, 
might well serve as an instance and example of the 
true as distinguished from the false romance,” says 
a writer in Literature. “For it is time that such a 
distinction should be made; it is time to say, once 
for al!, that romance is not an.affair of trunk-hose 
or chain-mail, of ‘thou’ and ‘thee’ and Wardour 
street English. Romance rules over all times and 
all places; its differentia is not odd costume and 
pseudo-archaism, but the sense of mystery, that 
whisper of the unknown, of the things beyond, 
which absolutely separate the romantic from the 
naturalistic work, whether the period of the story 
be last year or of six hundred years ago, whether 
the scene be modern-London or the ancient legen- 
dary forest. As it happens Mr. Hewlett has chosen 
the latter scene. 

“My story [he prologizes] will take you into times and 
spaces alike rude and uncivil. Blood will be spilt, virgins 
suffer distresses; the horn will sound through woodland 
glades; dogs, wolves, deer, and men, Beauty and the Beasts, 
will tumble each other, seeking life or death with their 
proper tools. There should be mad work, not devoid of 
entertainment. When you read the word ‘ Explicit’, if you 
have labored so far, you will know something of Morgraunt 
Forest and the Countess Isabel; the Abbot of Holy Thorn 
will have postured and schemed (with you behind the arras): 
you will have wandered with Isoult and will know why she 
was called La Desirious, with Prosper le Gai and will un- 
derstand how a man may fall in love with his own wife.” 


“This, all will allow, is a rare beginning, and it 
must be said that when the last page is reached and 
with it the promised ‘Explicit’ we feel that for once 
a thorough success in literature has been achieved, 
that the romantic spirit, about which so much has 
been written, has once more found a pure and an 
enthusiastic expression. 

“For Mr. Hewlett understands the sweet uses of 
the antique. He knows that its value as a literary 
motive is really the value of the indefinite, of the 
mysterious; that just as a London street, hideous 
in reality, seems wonderful, beautiful, seen through 
the veil of mist and sunset, so the life that is past 
gains beauty because it is far off, because all its 
sharp outlines, its hard actualities have disap- 
peared, and so we see the middle ages as we see 
a city or a wood mirrored in water, transfigured, 
indistinct, but glorious. And thus the author of 
The Forest Lovers has conceived his period. He 
has carefully avoided the extraordinary mistake of 
many writers, who, having first gone to the past 
for romantic effect, have then put out all their ef- 
forts to show that the past was as commonplace as 
the present appears to be; they dress their hero in 
a jerkin and devote three hundred and odd pages 
to demonstrating that the most uninspired and or- 
dinary thoughts may dwell beneath medizval at- 
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tire. But Mr. Hewlett has been more happily 
guided. Asa story The Forest Lovers is excellent ; 
there are love and battle, stratagem and counter- 
stratagem, the siege of castles, the parley of coat- 
armor, desperate fortunes which turn to a happy 
end. But there is much more than all this. Mr. 
Hewlett probably knows medizval manners much 
more nicely than Sir Walter Scott (one may in- 
dulge a passing doubt whether he who served mass 
wore a cotta in those days), but Mr. Hewlett, who 
is accurate, together with Sir Walter, who was the 
reverse of accurate, shows that he has mastered the 
essential definition of romance, the suggestion of 
mystery about us and around us, the sense that 
when we go forward we know not what may befail, 
what may await us beyond the turning of the lane. 
And here lies the value of such work, of The Forest 
Lovers, and of the great family in which it may 
justly claim a place—in that the true romance is an 
image and symbol of inner verities, that Sir Pros- 
per le Gai and all his fellow knights from Amadis 
and Don Quixote to Pickwick and Huckleberry 
Finn are types of every man. Romance shows us 
our own lives, our passage through an unknown 
world, under a beautiful symbolism, by images 
which will always enchant, which keep their loveli- 
ness forever; and thus such a tale as this, with its 
vast, limitless forest of Morgraunt ‘between the 
mountains and the sea,’ with its greenwood altar, 
where the old priest presents day by day the ancient 
sacrifice, offering God's Body to those that kneel 
before him, its evil tower of Tortsentier, its wild- 
wood creatures and wicked knights, should always 
find readers, since like the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ it 
treats of matters that are of perpetual interest. The 
‘naturalist’ vainly tries to present life through the 
medium of photography, showing us the important 
and the unimportant, the significant and the insig- 
nificant, the ‘facts’ of existence, the dead matter 
of the world unanimated, untransformed by the 
idea; and, on the other hand, the allegorist shouts 
his moral into our ears, finding sermons in stones, 
and ethics in everything. The romancers alone, 
amongst whom Mr. Hewlett takes an honorable 
place, are the true realists, since under beautiful 
and significant symbols they show us all the beauty 
and all the significance of life.” 





Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


By Bernard Shaw. 


“In printing his plays,” says 
the Critic, ‘one of which, 
Arms and the Man, is known to American au- 
diences through Mr. Richard Mansfield’s presen- 
tation of it, Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his ingenuously 
egotistical manner, informs us how, why, and in 
what way he came to write them, to get some of 
them produced, and now to publish them. He 
freely admits that the want of money has been his 
chief motive; he has long enjoyed as an artist and 
critic the best luxuries of the rich and the immuni- 
ties of the poor: but these things cannot be saved 
up against a rainy day, and now with old age (he is 
just forty-two) and retirement in view, he has been 
induced to try to provide for the future by making 
over his old work into books. It is, we fear, a 
treacherous staff to lean upon; but, judging from 
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the ability which he displays in his preface, in 
drawing attention to the wares in the body of his 
book, he might, if he can bring his talents to bear 
upon others’ works, make a fortune in a few years 
as a publisher’s reviewer. 

“Tt is not that the plays, themselves, are without 
merit. Indeed, they are almost worthy of the 
praises which he delicately hints ought to be show- 
ered upon them. They will not make him rich; 
but, in their present form, they are eminently read- 
able, if not playable ; their characters live ; and their 
problems (for they are problem plays) sometimes 
engage the attention. Their author divides them 
into two categories—pleasant and unpleasant. 
Ibsen, whom Mr. Shaw ranks with Shakespeare, 
has made us familiar with the idea that a play may 
be unpleasant in subject and in treatment; so that 
we are perhaps less shocked than we ought to be 
by Mr. Shaw’s ‘unpleasant’ dramas. The charac- 
ters in Widowers’ Houses are respectable people 
who draw their incomes from the wretched tenants 
of London slums. Dr. Harry Trench, a common- 
place young Englishman, falls in love with Miss 
Blanche Sartorius; but discovers that her father’s 
money has been made in the slums, and, in a fit of 
virtuous indignation, breaks off the match. But his 
father-in-law that was to be informs him that his 
own income is derived from the same source, which 
considerably modifies young Trench’s sentiments, 
and a way is found of unloading the property on the 
city at a profit, which, though it involves something 
very like cheating, all but satisfies his scruples. In 
the closing scenes, Miss Blanche finishes his con- 
quest by the tactics known to most of her sex. 

“If this play is unpleasantly realistic, much more 
so is Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Mrs. Warren is a 
modern Dame Quickly, whom a modern Falstaff, 
without his humor, but wealthy, has helped forward 
in her business until she can boast of establish- 
ments in all the capitals of Europe, run with Sir 
George’s money and paying rich dividends. Her 
daughter is educated at Newnham, in ignorance of 
her mother’s profession. But when that ‘genial 
and fairly presentable old blackguard of a woman’ 
arrives on the scene, with her backer, Sir George - 
Crofts, and tries to assert her maternal authority, 
the new woman in Miss Vivie rebels; and, as the 
battle proceeds, it becomes plainer and plainer that 
there can be no possible compromise between 
mother and daughter. Their friends and acquaint- 
ances, all outwardly respectable people, become in- 
volved in the fight, which ends by Miss Vivie cut- 
ting loose from both allies and enemies, and set- 
ting out to earn her own living in London. These 
two plays have considerable strength, and will 
probably live. The Philanderer deals cleverly with 
a lot of shallow ‘new’ people and their efforts to 
play the old matrimonial game under the new rules, 
which, it seems, give a terrible advantage to the 
female, whose enormous privileges and powers are 
further brought out in two of the four ‘pleasant’ 
plays—You Never Can Tell, and Candida. The re- 
maining two, Arms and the Man, and The Man of 
Destiny, are intended to take all the romance out 
of the playgoer’s ideas of soldiering. 

“Our playwright’s pet aversion seems to be the 
old romantic drama, and we cannot blame him, for 

















it has long been dead, though unburied—so long, 
indeed, that, in our opinion, it is almost time for a 
new romantic drama to arise. But in blaming the 
stage for fostering the hypocrisies of the hour, is 
he not almost as extravagant as his late friend, 
William Morris, who held that all our troubles 
arose out of the decay of the minor arts? If he 1s 
realistic in some particulars, it is only fair to say 
that Mr. Shaw’s dialogue is much too good to be 
true to life, and that he has not made it a duty to be 
tedious. We might say more, but Mr. Shaw has 
anticipated us. In his divided preface, which is 
printed part in each of his two volumes, he has ex- 
amined into his own style, opinions, capabilities 
and failings with so much insight and with such a 
charming disposition to make the best of what he 
finds, that it would be difficult to play the part of 
the good-natured critic without appearing to copy 
him. We must confine ourselves to advising the 
reader not to skip his preface. It will tell him a 
good deal about the author and something about 
the present condition of the English stage.” 





Charles Dickens. ACriticalStudy. By George Gissing. 

12mo, cloth, $2. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co, 
“Mr. George Gissing, in one of 
the later chapters of a volume 
called Charles Dickens, A Critical Study,” writes 
Laurence Hutton in Harpers, “says that ‘twenty 
years ago a familiar topic for debating societies was 
a comparison of the literary characteristics of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. Not impossibly, the theme is 
still being discussed in country towns, or London 
suburbs.’ 

“And then he goes on to show how absurd 
this all is, how manifest are the points of dif- 
ference between the two authors, how easy of dis- 
missal their mutual relations in literature; and he 
adds that debate, in the proper sense, as to which 
is the greater novelist, there could and can be none. 

“We do not know how the country towns of Eng- 
land or the London suburbs discuss the matter 
now ; but it is curious that no reader in America to- 
day who has the courage to say that he cannot read 
Dickens, does not fail to put on record, as a half- 
apology and almost immediately, the fact that he 
does like Thackeray, or vice versa! 

“From his sub-title it will be inferred, naturally 
and truly, that Mr. Gissing is treating of Dickens 
the novelist, not of Dickens the individual; of 
whom he seems to have known but little, if any- 
thing; for he says ‘we are told that the eyes of 
Dickens were very bright; impressing all who met 
him with a sense of their keenness.’ No man who 
ever caught the eyes of Dickens, even from a plat- 
form in New York, or from a hansom in London, 
ever failed to be impressed, directly, by their keen- 
ness. 

But, as a critical study, thorough, unprejudiced 
and exhaustive, the book cannot be too highly 
commended. It touches upon, and in most in- 
stances, it dwells upon, each one of the great com- 
munity of characters who have formed, for so many 
vears, a little world in themselves. Mr. Gissing evi- 
dently knows them all intimately, he has certainly 
studied them all carefully and analytically; and, 
generally, he does them full justice, as human be- 
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ings; although he dwells upon what he calls their 
‘far-fetched eccentricity’ and their frequent fantastic 
exaggeration; which seem to have impressed all 
the critical students of Dickens, since Mr. Winkle 
and the Wellers were first created. Impossible as 
many of these persons appear—in cold type; is there 
not in the mind’s eye of every reader of these lines 
at least some one particular individual of either sex, 
in real life, acquaintance, relative or friend, who, if 
put into a book would seem quite as exagger- 
ated, as impossible, as eccentric, as typical as is Miss 
Betsy Trotwood, Mr. Wopsle, John Jarndyce, or as 
Sally Brass herself? 

“We look upon Mr. Gissing in this country as a 
story-teller, rather than as an essayist, or as the re- 
viewer of the stories of other persons. His name ap- 
pears upon the title pages of a dozen works, which 
are what one of our contemporaries calls ‘solid, 
honest, patient, and full of ideas.’ He treats of the 
seamy side of life, of the lower middle classes of 
whom Dickens was so fond; his scenes, generally, 
are laid in the East End of London, or in what is 
called ‘across the River’; and his people are the 
small shop-keepers and toilers of Kennington, not 
of the Kensington of Thackeray—the slight chang- 
ing of the spelling marking, most emphatically, the 
distance intervening between the two quarters of the 
metropolis. They are four miles apart, as the ’bus 
creeps, they are four hundred miles apart in the so- 
cial scale. 

“As a realist himself, Mr. Gissing may be par- 
doned for seeing in the Dick Swivellers and the 
Tom Linkwaters of Dickens, certain qualities 
which he thinks are not real ; but we can hardly for- 
give him for saying ‘that a novel more shapeless, a 
story less coherent than Martin Chuzzlewit will not 
easily be found in any literature!’ Nevertheless, in 
the present book, he has certainly succeeded in con- 
sidering, faithfully and honestly, the career of Dick- 
ens, in reviewing his literary work, in regarding him 
from the standpoint of posterity, and in estimating 
his relation to an age which is passing away; but 
which in the pages of Dickens is likely to live for 
some ages to come.” 





Deeds that Won the Empire. Historic Battle Scenes. 
By the Rev. W. H.Fitchett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. 
$1.50. 

“If any one wants a series of 
stirring tales of old-time war- 
fare to read along with the stories of strife as told 
in the daily dispatches from Cuba,” writes John 
R. Spears in the Book Buyer, ‘an English work, 
entitled Deeds that Won the Empire, by W. H. 
Fitchett, is the one to buy. For, as the title im- 
plies, the author has retold the stories of the bat- 
tles that in British history have been most credita- 
ble to his people; and he has put a ‘verve’ into the 
telling that one rarely finds in works of the kind. 
He begins at Cape St. Vincent, and he ends with 
Trafalgar; he tells of the Heights of Abraham and 
the Battle of Waterloo; of bloody Badajos and of 
Copenhagen; of twenty-one good fights wherein 
British blood did, indeed, make and save the Em- 
pire. It is a glorious—literally a glorious—record 
of British valorous deeds, and in the midst of it is 
found one story of a fight between two frigates that, 
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if we may judge by the writer’s eager interest in his 
tale, gives him little, if any, less satisfaction than 
the stories of the Nile or of Cape St. Vincent. This 
is the story of the Shannon and the Chesapeake off 
Boston light. 


“At first glance one may wonder how it happens’ 


that this duel between two mere frigates could 
. have helped to win the Empire; when one recalls 
the fact that the Americans were fighting in those 
days to save their seamen from impressment by un- 
scrupulous British naval officers, the wonder in- 
creases. But a careful consideration of the battle 
itself justifies Mr. Fitchett in placing it between 
‘the fiercest, bloodiest and most amazing fight in 
the mighty drama of the Peninsular War,’ on the 
one hand, and that of ‘the swiftest and most brill- 
iant’ siege in the same war,’ on the other hand. It 
is not that the English won off Boston a brilliant 
victory over a crew of whom more than half were 
Americans. They had a good right to be proud of 
that, and Broke deserved all the titles he got for it, 
but that was not what made it a victory of far- 
reaching effect. The really important feature of the 
battle was in this, that Broke there demonstrated 
to the somewhat thick-headed admiralty the su- 
periority of a crew, well-trained as marksmen, and 
well-knit together by humane treatment, over a 
half-mutinous aggregation that in modern sporting 
language would be called ‘a scrub team.’ The 
British had relied on valor and the cat theretofore, 
and these had been entirely sufficient against the 
Latin-race crews of the day. But with the victory 
of the Shannon began a change in the handling of 
British sailors—a humane consideration of them as 
men—that raised them to a state of efficiency which 
has really helped more than any other one thing 
in winning and preserving the British Empire. 

“Because Mr. Fitchett was wise enough to see 
this, all Americans will wish that he had written a 
true story of the fight, instead of copying the ut- 
terly unfair one contained in Broke’s ‘memoir,’ 
‘compiled by Rev. J. G. Brighton, M. D.’ He says, 
for instance, that ‘a barrel of unslacked lime was 
prepared’ on the Chesapeake ‘to fling into the faces 
of boarders,’ an assertion so ridiculous that only a 
landsman could originate or believe it. Fancy one 
barrel of lime for such a purpose, even if the Amer- 
icans had been of the kind to stand on the defen- 
sive! 

“He also feels obliged to accuse the Americans 
of treacherously attacking Broke, but wholly 
ignores the charges of like nature brought by 
Americans against the British crew. It was a right 
fierce fight. The British were smarting under the 
loss of the Guerriére, the Macedonian, and the 
Java—there were Guerriére men on the Shannon— 
while the Americans were angered by the desertion 
of the English (ten per cent. in number) and the 
other foreigners who had been mutinous from the 
moment Lawrence boarded his ship. But there 
was at worst no more inhumanity on the American 
than one the British side. 

“Tt is also untrue that Boston harbor was then 
‘full of American warships.’ 

“This matter would not, of course, be worth 
mentioning—American readers have long been ac- 
customed to expect nothing else from English 
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writers—if it were not for the fact that the writer 
at the end of his yarn rolls up his eyes and piously 
refers to the ‘bond woven of common blood, and 
speech, and political ideals!’ 

“However, the reader should overlook this chap- 
ter because of the interest in the other parts of the 
work. There is nothing, short of battle, like tales 
of valorous deeds to strengthen the heart, and here 
we have the tales.” 








“Ruth McEnery Stuart’s plantation darkies 
are the genuine article,” says the Chicago Post. 
“Her latest book, Moriah’s Mourning, and Other 
Half-Hour Sketches (Harper & Brothers, $1.25) 
is almost entirely taken up with them, a fact which 
will meet with no objection. Moriah, of the open- 
ing story, is a widow of a month’s standing, and one 
of the inconsolable kind. Mrs. Stuart tells us: ‘Mo- 
riah was herself as black as a total eclipse, tall, 
angular and imposing, and as she strode down the 
road clad in the sombre vestments of sorrow she 
was so noble an expression of her own idea that as 
a simple embodiment of dignified surrender to 
grief she commanded respect.’ A month is a long 
time to give up to hopeless grief, and at the end of 
four weeks the relic of Numa (the heartbroken Mo- 
riah) announces her engagement to an equally 
heartbroken widower. Moriah contemplates a vig- 
orous policy in regard to her prospective husband's 
children, and by a neat little device all her own she 
intends to erase effectually the memory of Ca’line, 
the first wife, from the mind of her husband. She 
will start by ‘puttin’ Pete’s chillen in mo’nin fur 
Ca’line. Den, fur Pete,’ she says, ‘I gwine ring de 
changes on Ca’line’s goodness tell he ax me, for 
Gord sake, to stop, so, in years to come, he won't 
have nothin’ ter th’ow up ter me.’ There are thir- 
teen skeiches in all, and in each Mrs. Stuart offers 
something that is worth telling. Her humor is 
superior to her pathos. A Minor Chord is a trifle 
smug in its sadnes, but when the incident is hu- 
morous the author’s touch is sure, and she sounds 
no false notes.” 

“The Terror, by Félix Gras, is translated by 
Catharine A. Janvier. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 
Like the Reds of the Midi, M. Félix Gras’ first 
book translated by Mrs. Janvier,” says the Inde- 
pendent, “this romance of the French Revolution 
is a delightful piece of story-telling, full of life and 
movement, patriotic, blood-stirring and almost 
breath-taking in some of its scenes. Moreover, the 
author has the true power of genius, with which he 
sends the thrill of human sympathy through his 
creations. It is long since we read more touching 
passages of descriptive and dramatic tendencies 
than are here thickly set amid the records of tumui- 
tuous times when to live was to walk between ter- 
ror and death. It is a fascinating story.” 

“The name of Mary Proctor on the title- 
page of a book entitled Stories of Starland (Potter 
& Putnam, New York) makes commendation un- 
necessary,” says the Outlook. “The history of the 
giant sun and his planets and their children is given 
in conversations with the author’s little brother. 
The stories are the legends and folk-lore stories 
from many sources, retold with charming grace 
and finish.” 
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Bismarck, Germany's Iron Chancellor..........ceeeeeeeeeee Montreal Witness 

Beginning with 1884, the seventieth anniversary 
of Bismarck’s birth ,the German people have rec- 
ognized the Ist of April as a day for celebration. 
On that occasion the old Emperor William called 
on Bismarck, attended by the Crown Prince and the 
Princes of the Imperial family, and followed by the 
generals of the army. Four thousand veterans and 
10,000 students went in procession to his house, 
and at night, 10,000 torch-bearers marched down 
the Linden. The vigor of Prince Bismarck until 
quite recently was remarkable, his mantal and’ phy- 
sical structure being peculiarly proof against wear 
and strain. 

Prince Bismarck was born April 1, 1815, in the 
manor of Schoenhausen, Magdeburg. His father 
was a captain in the Royal Body Guard of Prussia. 

The rare aggressiveness of his nature was as con- 
spicuous in Otto von Bismarck, the boy student, as 
in Chancellor Bismarck, the statesman. Twenty- 
eight duels was his record in eighteen months of 
attendance on the University at Gottingen, and he 
drew blood from every one of his opponents, re- 
ceiving himself only a single scar. His antagonist 
in one of the duels was Dr. Windthorst, the cele- 
brated leader of the Clericals in the Reichstag for 
years past. All accounts agree that he was, while 
yet in his teens, something of a prodigy in physical 
strength, endurance and accomplishments. He 
was a great jumper, a swift runner and a strong 
swimmer. He could row and fence, was a crack 
shot with both rifle and pistol, and extremely dar- 
ing on horseback. But he was not reputed a studli- 
ous fellow nor remarkably bright. The seer has 
never been found who foresaw in the boy Bismarck 
the future prime minister compared with whom 
only Richelieu and Chatham may be appropriately 
named. Retiring from the court—this was in 1836 
—he received appointment from the government to 
the administrative office of referendary, and in 1837 
was assigned to work in the crown office at Pots- 
dam. After a few months he volunteered as one 
of the sharpshooters of the guard and served for 
one year, then secured the local magistracy for 
Greifswold, that he might give attention to the 
Pomeranian estates, which had become encum- 
bered through his father’s mismanagement. 

In 1845 his father died and his estates fell to Otto 
and his brother. The latter got two of those én 
Pomerania, Otto getting the third, Kniephof, and 
the ancestral seat Schoenhausen, which now be- 
came his home. It would appear that in making 
this change he left behind him all inclination for the 
graceless home life he had been leading, and was 
seized with a yearning for a more worthy existence. 
At the home of one of his neighbors he made the 
acquaintance of Johanna von Puttkammer, who 
was also visiting there, with whom he promptly fell 
in love. The young lady’s parents were deeply 
pious ‘persons, and she, herself, religious. When 
she returned home it was to confess to them her 
love for Bismarck, who had written them for their 
daughter’s hand. The old man declared that he 
“felt as if he had been struck on the head with an 


axe” when he read this request from “Devil von 
Bismarck.” His notorious recent life forbade their 
consent to such a sacrifice of their daughter. But 
when Bismarck presented himself before them, and 
threw all his intense nature into the effort to con- 
vince them of his reformation, their objections were 
soon overcome. They lived to see their son-in-law 
renowned and their daughter both happy and 
honored. 

Bismarck’s serious entry into political life was 
at the age of thirty-two, and practically that entry 
was by accident. He had been elected vicarious 
knights’ deputy to the Landtag, or Provincial Diet 
of Prussian Saxony. When Frederick William 
IV. decreed a quasi-parliament of the eight united 
diets of the monarchy, the member of the Landtag 
for whom Bismarck was a deputy was ill, and Bis- 
marck went to Berlin to the parliament in his stead. 
Tall—six feet, two inches—stalwart and erect, with 
blonde hair and beard and the keenest of blue eyes, 
he was one of the striking figures of the parliament. 
His attitude toward several of the measures de- 
bated in that body attracted the attention of Fred- 
erick William IV., and caused him to summon 
Bismarck for a conference concerning the char- 
ter the crown was about to grant to the people. 
Bismarck was opposed to the liberal reforms pro- 
posed by the king; he would have had the reform- 
ers quieted by the army rather than by concessions 
to their demands. 

Only when appealed to as a “sworn vassal of the 
crown” did he yield his opposition and pledge his 
support to the king, even in what he foresaw was a 
hopeless undertaking. From that occasion onward 
Bismarck was essentially an attaché of the Prus- 
sian throne and its open champion. It was to de- 
fend the interests of the crown that he had himself 
elected to the first Prussian Parliament, convoked 
for the revision and sanction of the liberal constitu- 
tion. In this assembly he antagonized every meas- 
ure of the friends of progress, including the pro- 
posed amnesty for political offences. His course 
brought down on him the execration of the people. 
He was hissed at and otherwise reviled when he ap- 
peared in public, and was even stoned by a mob 
when seeking election to the second Prussian par- 
liament. In the debates of this second parliament 
Bismarck announced the political creed that ever 
after dominated his policy. Briefly stated, it was a 
strong Prussian army and a firm Prussian throne, 
opposing every encroachment of legislature or of 
the ballot box. He did not believe the Prussian 
people capable of deciding the questions vital for 
Prussia’s preservation and advancement. When 
Frederick William IV. declined on April 3, 1849, 
the imperial German crown offered him by the 
Frankfort parliament, Bismarck, in his capacity as 
spokesman of the extreme right in the Prussian 
chamber, defended his declination, because of the 
constitutional restrictions on the crown that ac- 
companied the offer of it. 

In January, 1861, King William I. ascended the 
throne of Prussia, and in September, 1862, he re- 
called Bismarck from his envoyship at St. Peters- 
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burg to take the post of premier and foreign min- 
ister of Prussia. His advent to power agitated the 
Liberals, who apprehended the inflexible govern- 
ment about to be inaugurated, and which was out- 
lined in his early utterance: “It is not by speechify- 
ing and majorities that the great questions of the 


time will have to be decided—that was the mistake. 


made in 1848 and 1849—but by blood and iron.” 
He was, in 1849, for a strong Prussian army and a 
firm Prussian throne, opposing every encroach- 
ment of legislature or of the ballot box. Bismarck 
had quoted, as an expression of his own convic- 
tions, in 1849, the remark of Frederick the Great 
that the sky did not repose more firmly on the 
shoulders of Atlas than the Prussian State on its 
generals. Even before the death of Frederick VII., 
King of Denmark, in November, 1863, he was 
convinced that a conflict of arms with Austria was 
inevitably near at hand. But with the death of the 
Danish king, he made the Schleswig-Holstein con- 
troversy his convenient approach to the breach with 
Austria, which occurred in June, 1866. How well 
he had planned for it, the events of one week dem- 
onstrated. Within that brief space of time not only 
the army of Austria, but those of her allies, Saxony, 
Hanover and Hesse-Cassel, had been met and 
beaten by the Prussian army under Von Moltke; 
the kings of Hanover and Saxony were fugitives 
from their domains, the elector of Hesse-Cassel, a 
State prisoner, the capitals of all three in possession 
of Prussian troops and the Hapsburgs dethroned 
from their leadership in Germany. And the brain 
that had devised and directed the plans, now suc- 
cessfully executed, for the ascendency of Prussia 
in the confederation of German States was that of 
Otto Von Bismarck. 

With Bismarck’s public career since the battle of 
Sadowa, in 1866, most readers are familiar. The 
results of that conflict with Austria made him one 
of the foremost figures of Europe and of the age, 
securing the observance of the civilized world to- 
ward his subsequent achievements. Of his magnifi- 
cent diplomacy between 1866 and 1870, with one 
hand harmonizing and uniting all Germany, and 
with the other parrying the efforts of Napoleon III. 
to obtain an equivalent for Prussian aggrandize- 
ment, the meanwhile tying the hands of Russia, 
Austria and Italy against interference in the strug- 
gle, France finally precipitated, only to incur hu- 
miliation by Bismarck—of his magnificent diplo- 
macy of that period even his hostile critics must 
speak in eulogy. Of his active participation in the 
Franco-Prussian struggle, and the enormous in- 
demnity he wrested from France there is no need 
of detail here. His procurement of the imperial 
German crown for the Prussian king, and the lat- 
ter’s bestowment of the princely title and estate on 
Bismarck in acknowledgement of his exalted 
achievements, are historical. So, also, is Bismarck’s 
creation of the Triple Alliance, his convocation of 
the Congress of Berlin, and his obtaining the enor- 
mous domains for Germany in Africa and Oceania. 
He was chancellor of the empire throughout the 
reign of his old sovereign, Wilhelm, during the 
brief reign of his son, Frederick III., and for a time 
under his grandson, the present emperor. But dis- 
sensions arose between the crown and the prime 
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minister, and on March 18, 1890, the wonderful old 
man laid down the trust that so long had been his. 

Four years after his virtual dismissal from the 
chancellorship, Prince Bismarck returned to the 
German capital by special request of the emperor, 
and a public reconciliation took place. The em- 
peror afterward visited Prince Bismarck at Freid- 
richsruhe, amid great rejoicings. 

The home life of the prince was shared by the 
princess, to whom he was ever tenderly devoted, 
and their only daughter, Marie, Countess Runtzan, 
with her husband, the count, and their children. 
He was said to be a fond grandfather, and the 
jolliest of playfellows at times with his grand- 
children. 





General Joseph Wheeler..... Carroll Carrington..... San Francisco Examiner 


The part which Major-General Joseph Wheeler 
played in the heroic tragedy across the gulf is 
among the first of the fragmentary lights of vic- 
tory that caught the American people’s eyes. It 
was a part that might have dazzled the eyes of 
a people much less given to enthusiasm of the 
pyrotechnical kind than ours. It was the climax 
of a succession of equally glorious parts which this 
wonderful soldier began to play on the field of war 
when he was seventeen years of age. 

Thirty years have not changed Joe Wheeler, the 
“little hero” of the Confederate army, who dis- 
played such marvelous heroism, military genius 
and judgment that he became a major-general at 
the age of twenty-six and a lieutenant-general at 
twenty-eight. Three decades of peace have left us 
the same General Wheeler—the same not only in 
name, but the same in spirit, the same in actual 
ability, the same in the enjoyment of a charmed 
life, the same in reckless determination to override 
all obstacles and in providential luck to meet in- 
variably with success. And he is as nearly the same 
in rank as our military regulations will permit him 
to be. For thirty years he has been a private in 
civil life. The other day he returned to the post of 
major-general of an army. It was not the same 
army which had first owned him as major-general 
—it was an army in which he had never held any 
rank at all. Yet he so well deserved the title which 
he had earned in the one, that he passed without 
loss of it to the other. At the beginning of this 
war with Spain he went straightway to Washing- 
ton and offered his services to his country in what- 
ever capacity it might be pleased to use them. As 
a private citizen he could ask for no special distinc- 
tion—he simply wanted to return to the battlefield, 
where he might again live in the element for which 
God had fitted him. The United States govern- 
ment remembered him; he had been a foeman 
worth remembering and a soldier worth respecting. 
No admiration is sincerer than that of a victor for 
the vanquished foe who has given him a hard fight, 
and whom he honestly believes could have licked 
him if the conditions had been equal. Mr. Joseph 
Wheeler, private citizen, was mustered forthwith 
into the highest rank of the United States Army 
and placed in the line to receive an important com- 
mand in the invasion of Santiago. 

If any one ever bore a charmed life, Joseph 
Wheeler is that one. In more than a hundred bat- 

















tles he has been wounded only four times, and but 
slightly on each of those occasions. Officers and 
men have fallen all around him, sixteen horses have 
been killed under him, in one engagement his en- 
tire staff of thirty-two officers were picked off by 
the enemy’s bullets, leaving the young general 
alone unharmed and riding coolly along his fallen 
lines as though reviewing a regimental movement 
to lie down subsequently for a nap. From all of 
these near associations with death, in any one of 
which the slightest movement of his body to left or 
right at an untimely moment might have. filled him 
with lead, General Wheeler has emerged little the 
worse for the terible experience. His most serious 
wound was received in an engagement near Nash- 
ville. A cannon-ball tore his horse from under him 
and, in falling, he sustained a painful injury to one 
of his legs. The deadly missile did not mean to 
harm him, apparently, for it picked out an aide 
three feet away and killed him, then killed the gen- 
eral’s horse and went on killing whatever living 
thing lay in its way of exit, without itself touching 
the general. The “little hero” picked himself up, 
gazed ruefully at the slaughter which the cannon- 
ball had done, then called for another horse and 
continued his direction of the battle. He was in the 
carnage at Shiioh, went through it unscathed and 
commanded the brigade which covered the Con- 
federate retreat from the field. 

His history during those four years is a succes- 
sion of battles and promotions. In September of 
1861 he was a colonel; in October, 1862, he was a 
brigadier-general ; in January, 1863, he was a ma- 
jor-general ; in February, 1865, he was a lieutenant- 
general. During those years he fought at Chicka- 
mauga, Knoxville, Reseca, Shiloh, Peach Tree 
Creek, Decatur, Atlanta, Savannah, Averysboro, 
Bentonville, Dalton, Murfreesboro, New Hope, 
Cassville, Kennesaw Mountain, Farmington, Co- 
rinth, Perryville, Green River, Mission Ridge, 
Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, and in lesser en- 
gagements all through the South, from the very be- 
ginning of the war to the final surrender by Gen- 
eral Lee. He was born in 1836, was a cadet at 
seventeen, second lieutenant at twenty-two, first 
lieutenant at twenty-three, colonel at twenty-four, 
brigadier-general at twenty-five, major-general at 
twenty-six, and lieutenant-general at twenty-eight. 
Such rapid promotion has never been paralleled in 
the military history of any modern nation. So uni- 
formly gradual a rise from the lowest to the highest 
post in the army would seem to have been impossi- 
ble in so brief a space of time. The methodical ad- 
vance of officers, from grade to grade, usually is 
the result of continuous service and successive 
seniority, extending over certain specified terms. 
Even in the comparatively quick promotion in 
times of active war, when the best of all kinds of 
promotion is to be won—when merit rather than 
providential longevity is the basis of reckoning by 
which nations distribute their honors, and when 
gratitude takes the place of routine duty in the na- 
tion’s breast—even then it is almost incredible that 
a second lieutenant twenty-two years old should 
fight his way in four years successively through 
all the grades of the army decalogue. 

General Wheeler had no sooner come under the 
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fierce heat of Cuba than his health was beaten down 
and his indefatigable spirit left almost helpless sev- 
eral miles short of the battleground. The re- 
awakened hero could smell the smoke of the first 
American fire on the intrenched enemy, and could 
see the eager men about him buckling up their 
belts, shouldering their rifles and making ready to 
rush forward to join in the glorious attack. His 
brother commanders already were getting the loca- 
tions of the positions which they were to occupy, 
and were issuing hearty orders for a prompt execu- 
tion of General Shafter’s plans. His martial soul 
took arms against the illness which threatened to 
deprive him of his share of the fighting. He re- 
solved to go to the front even if he had to be car- 
ried. He had never been near a battle without get- 
ting himself in the thick of it. The smoke and the 
noise of bloody conflict between man and man were 
as inviting to him then as they had been in the days 
of his youthful generalship. 

So he was carried on a litter to the battlefield. It 
was so characteristic of the man’s military reputa- 
tion that it might serve well as a crown to his 
earlier achievements. 





Fe IN cn ccnsednssndideneesaxsenmened Pittsburg Dispatch 

Her Majesty, the venerable Queen of Hanover, 
who was eighty on April 14, is the second oldest 
sovereign in Europe, the Queen of Denmark be- 
ing the elder by nine months, while Queen Vic- 
toria was seventy-nine on May 24, so that these 
three queens, so intimately connected by birth and 
marriage, are now the oldest crowned ladies of 
Europe. 

The Queen of Hanover, who is the Princess 
Marie of Saxe-Altenburg, was married on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1843, and became a widow on June 12, 
1878. The great interest attaching to Her Majesty 
is the circumstance that her husband, King George 
V. of Hanover—who lies buried in Windsor—was 
the last of the English sovereigns of that realm, 
which he lost in 1866 by taking the side ef Austria. 

sut perhaps the most interesting fact connected 
with Queen Marie is that her only son, the Duke 
of Cumberland, is a prince of Great Britain and Ire- 
land—indeed, the only foreign-born prince who has 
a seat in the House of Lords, and whose eldest son, 
Prince George William, has the Anglo-Irish title 
of “Earl of Armagh.” Moreover, the duke is 
married to the younger sister of the Princess 
of Wales, her elder being the Princess Dagmar of 
Russia. 

The Queen of Hanover has two daughters, the 
beautiful Princesses Frederica and Mary, both of 
whom are also princesses of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Princess Frederica married at Windsor, 
April 24, 1880, Baron Allons von Pawel-Rammin- 
gen, honorary colonel of the Hampton Rifles. The 
handsome Princess Mary, who has devoted her life- 
time to her mother, is unmarried. On the occasion 
of the queen’s birthday there was a great gathering 
of her family at the Villa Thun, and Her Majesty, 
so beloved by her family, walked through a 
quadrille with her eldest grandson, the Earl of Ar- 
magh. It may be observed that Her Majesty ad- 
heres to the style of dress in vogue at the time of 
her occupying a throne. 
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Old Flag 


THE FLAG IN RECENT VERSE 





DE RE FIN iv visi ide ctecescreseoes Richard Linthicum... ..:......0ceeeeeeeeee The New Time 

In the camp where the heroes had gathered ’round Liberty’s altar alight 
The Spirit of Freedom in anguish abode through the perilous night, 

And the joy that is only a mother’s, filled her heart at the burst of the morn— 
Encradled in war’s red manger—a child among nations was born. 

Clasped in the arms that shall shield him, the suckling waxed lusty and fair, 
Safe as the cub of a grizzly when the dam guards the mouth of the lair; 
Grew in his strength and his beauty, grew in his pride and his worth— 

Pride of the mother that bore him, peer of the prides of the earth. 


For sign that all others may know him, for sign that his people are free, 

For his camps and his courts and his temples, for emblem on land and on sea, 

This gift from the spirit that bore him, that brought him from darkness to light: 
“Alike to thine honor unsullied, keep ever these ribbons of white; 

To cherish the valor of freemen, in token of blood they have shed, 

To herald thy wrath and thy power, are given these streamers of red; 

From the skies that shall smile on thy fortunes, I have taken this union of blue, 

And decked it with stars that shall guide thee, for the stars in their courses are true.” 


To honor that banner uplifted, his people anear and afar, 

The faithful who serve him in counsel, the fearless who serve him in war, 

The strong ones who sweat o’er their labor, the rugged ones fresh from the soil, 
The stout ones who buy, sell, and barter the boutiful fruitage of toil, 

Came from their homes and their harvests, came from their marts and their hives. 
And proving the love that they bore it, gave pledge of their fortunes and lives 
That it should be refuge from tyrants; it has been and ever shall be, 

And the slave that shall seek it for shelter, shall rise without chains and be free. 


What shall I say to you, Old Flag? 

You are so grand in every fold, 

So linked with mighty deeds of old, 

So steeped in blood where heroes fell, 
So torn and pierced by shot and shell, 
So calm, so still, so firm, so true, 

My throat swells at the sight of you, 

Old Flag. 


What of the men who lifted you, Old Flag, 
Upon the top of Bunker’s Hill, 
Who crushed the Briton’s cruel will, 
’Mid shock and roar and crash and scream, 
Who crossed the Delaware’s frozen stream, 
Who starved, who fought, who bled, who died, 
That you might float in glorious pride, 

Old Flag? 


What of the women brave and true, Old Flag, 
Who, while the cannon thundered wild, 
Sent forth a husband, lover, child, 
Who labored in the field by day, 
Who, all the night long, knelt to pray, 
And thought that God great mercy gave, 
If only freely you might wave, 
Old Flag? 


What is your mission now, Old Flag? 
What but to set all people free, 

To rid the world of misery, 

To guard the right, avenge the wrong, 
And gather in one joyful throng 
Beneath your folds in close embrace, 


All burdened ones of every race, 
Old Flag? 


Right nobly do you lead the way, Old Flag. 
Your stars shine out for liberty, 
Your white stripes stand for purity, 
Your crimson claims that courage high, 
For Honor’s sake to fight and die. 
Lead on against the alien shore! 
We'll follow you e’en to Death’s door, 
Old Flag! 


ReGGNE CONNIE ic ccinvccswecvveed Chicago Journal 


What the Flags Said........ Amos R., Wells........ Christian Endeavor World 


The great gay flag that ran on the jubilant breeze 
Shouted such words as these: 


“O far is the reach of the beautiful, masterful land, 


From eastern to western sand. 

O fair in the sun, green mile upon golden mile, 
Its woodland and cornland smile. 

On hill or vale, by gulf or the mountain gates, 
The spacious splendor of States, 

And lifted high, as the flash of a purpose high, 
Its arch of imperial sky!” 


The proud old flag that lay on the listening breeze 
Murmured such words as these: 


“They came from afar, dear sons of the land below, 


From realms of the fire, the snow; 

Yet solely for one queen country their pulses stir, 
Their hands and their hearts for her! 

At the beck of her finger, the lightest command she cried, 
How many have gladly died! 

For the joy they may give her, the glory and grace they 

may give, 

How many devoted live!” 

The swelling flag, full-blown with the reverent breeze, 
Rejoiced in such words as these: 


“For leagues of manhood, resolute, gentle, brave, 


Their symbol and sign I wave; 
For leagues of womanhood, heroine-true and fair, 
I curve to the gracious air; 
For leagues of childhood, blossoming tall and white, 
And pure in the angels’ sight; j 
For leagues of churches and schools and the homes be- 
tween, 
I fly in the blue serene!” 


Then a tattered flag, its hands outstretched on the breeze, 
Flung forth such petitions as these: 


“O God of the universe, far to its uttermost strand 


Be thou the God of this land! 

When foes from without or in wrath or in madness assail, 
Be thou its inviolate pale! 

When foes from within their poisonous sorceries urge, 
Be thou its besoming scourge! 

Heart-red, thought-white, heaven-blue to thy heavens fair, 
Lo, I am the nation’s prayer!” 














The Old Flag Forever......... 











THE FLAG IN RECENT VERSE 


The American Flag........ dames Riley 


Songs of Two Peoples (Estes & Lauriat) 


That ocean-guarded flag of light, forever may it fly! 

It flashed o’er Monmouth’s bloody fight, and lit McHenry’s sky; 
It bears upon its folds of flame to earth’s remotest wave 

The names of men whose deeds of fame shall e’er inspire the brave. 


Timbers have crashed and guns have pealed beneath its radiant glow, 
‘But never did that ensign yield its honor to the fde! 

Its fame shall march with martial tread down ages yet to be, 

To guard those stars that never paled in fight on land or sea. 


Its stripes of red eternal dyed with heart-streams of all lands; 

Its white, the snow-capped hills that hide in storm their upraised hands; 
Its blue, the ocean waves that beat round Freedom’s circle shore; 

Its stars, the print of angel's feet that shine forevermore! 


The Banner of the Free, Henry Lynden Flash, New Orleans Times-Democrat 


Up with the banner of the free! 
Its stars and stripes unfurl, 

And let the battle beauty blaze 
Above a startled world. 

No more around its towering staff 
The folds shall twine again, 

Till falls beneath its righteous wrath 
The gonfalon of Spain. 


That flag with constellated stars 
Shines ever in the van! 

And, like the rainbow in the storm, 
Presages peace to man. 

For still amid the cannon’s roar 
It sanctifies the fight, 

And flames along the battle lines, 
The emblem of the Right. 


It seeks no conquest—knows no fear; 
Cares not for pomp or state; 

As pliant as the atmosphere; 
As resolute as Fate. 

Where’er it floats, on land or sea, 
No stain its honor mars, 

And Freedom smiles, her fate secure 
Beneath its steadfast stars. 


Frank L. Stanton........ Atlanta Constitution 
She’s up there—Old Glory—where lightnings are sped; 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of red; 

And she'll wave for us living, or droop o’er us dead— 
The flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—how bright the stars 
stream! 

Anid the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream the last dream 

‘Neath the flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—no tyrant-dealt scars 
Nor blur on her brightness, no stain on her stars! 
The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned her bars— 
She’s the flag of our country forever! 


re M. W. Struyker*,........06- Hamilton Literary Monthly 


Roll a river wide and strong, 
. Like the tides a-swinging, 

Lift the joyful floods of song, 
Set the mountains ringing. 

Run the lovely banner high,— 
Crimson morning glory!— 

Field as blue as yonder sky, 
Every star a story. 


Let the people, heart and lip, 
Hail the gleaming splendor! 
Let the guns from shore and ship 

Acclamation render! 





*President of Hamilton College. 


The Oatlte-Fiag, 2 20.06008se0008 Joseph |. C. Clarke 


All ye oceans, clap your hands! 
Echo plains, and highlands, 

Speed the voice thro’ all the lands 
To the Orient islands. 


Darling flag of liberty 
Law and love revealing, 
All the downcast turn to thee 
For thy help appealing. 

In the front for human right 
Flash thy stars of morning, 
All that hates and hides the light 

Flies before thy warning. 


By the colors of the day, 
By the breasts that wear them, 
To the living God we pray, 
For the brave that bear them! 
Run the rippling banner high; 
Peace or war the weather, 
Cheers or tears, we'll live or die 
Under it together. 


O sweeping waves of white and red 

Flow ever at the column’s head! 

O star-lit field of blue, lead on 

Where Trust and Faith so oft have gone! 

Onward tho’ foes dispute the way, 

Onward by night and on by day, 

Up the slant path whatever bars— 

The kindred of the mounting stars— 

Till he who bears thee waves thee high 

Where those who scorn thee fall and die, 
O battle-flag of Ours. 


For war has claimed thee: thine the strife: 

Thy threads all thrill with fighting life: 

Thy lifting wind a sulph’rous blast, 

And for thy flaunting no tall mast 

On frowning fort or tow’ring ship, 

Only a brave man’s steadfast grip 

To bear thee while the heavens reel 

With crash of iron, flash of steel; 

But Death a thousand lives must ca!] 

Ere thou shalt droop, ere thou shalt fall, 
O battle-flag of Ours. 


O beauteous flag that Love upho!ds, 
Spread freedom ‘neath thy silken folds, 
And Truth and Justice mark thy sweep 
On land or on the rolling deep; 
And stern and swift thy message be 
Where freedom fails on land or sea. 
On by the light from Glory’s face; 
On with the passion of our race! 
And battle-torn or redder dyed, 
Still float supreme in starry pride, 

O battie-flag of Ours. 
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DIR EIGIOE icc cer ccctecrcivcereerivesececetesieseees Alphonse Daudet 


After his breakfast, abundant and delicate as 
usual, the marshal* lighted a good cigar and began 
to pace the little sanded walks of his garden upon 
the arm of the aide-de-camp on duty. It was early 
in October, the eve, or the day preceding the eve, 
of the court-martial; the light was soft and gray, 
the atmosphere calm; no sounds were heard, ex- 
cept some drum-beats in the direction of Satory, 
and the trains passing through the woods with 
puffing of steam and rustling of foliage. 

The marshal walked in silence with an air of pre- 
occupation. Suddenly he stopped and turned to 
the aide-de-camp. “I wish,” he said, “that you 
would explain to me about a certain Admiral 
3yng, of whom the papers have spoken in connec- 
tion with my affair. I presume him to be some 
windy hero of the Varieties or the Palais Royal, 
like the Swiss admiral or General Bourn 
am I not right, colonel?” 

The aide-de-camp, who, by chance, was not un- 
read, knew perfectly well what was asked him, but 
felt a little embarrassed in replying. However, he 
thought it his duty to undeceive his chief, and ex- 
plained to him that Admiral Byng was an English 
seaman of the eighteenth century, whom a French 
squadron, commanded by M. de la Galissonnieére, 
had the honor to defeat and put to flight before 
Port Mahon, which Richelieu was then besieging. 


Tue Marsuat—Ah, yes. . . . Richelieu 
...the great cardinal ... exactly ... I have heard 
of him. 


Tue AripE-pE-Camp (timidly)—I beg pardon, 
marshal, it was not that Richelieu. It was an- 
other. , 

THE MARSHAL (much surprised)—Ah, indeed! 
There was another? I should never have believed 

But proceed, colonel. 

Tue AtpE-pE-Camp (embarrassed)—In truth, 
marshal, the story is so gloomy . . . I donot 
know if I should . 

Tue MarsHat—Go on! go on! 

Tue ArpE-pDE-Camp (bows and continues)—Your 
Excellency must know that the English have al- 
ways had an excessively ticklish national pride. 
Besides, this battle of Port Mahon was a terrible 
blow to them, less on account of material losses— 
3yng had given way before the end of the fight— 
than because of the moral effect—of lost influence. 
In extenuation of his conduct the admiral affirmed 
that the wind was contrary, and that the engage- 
ment appearing to him to be improperly begun, he 
had thought best to withdraw from the fight in 
order to-save a fleet for England. 

THe Marsuat—Hold! This is like me 
But proceed, colonel. 

Tue A1pE-pE-CaMp—Byng, standing well at 
court and having a fine military record, King 
George was satisfied with relieving him from his 
command. But in England there was one cry of 








* Marshal Bazaine, court-martialed for treason in surren- 
dering Metz without a blow. 


rage. This name of Byng, once so honored, so 
applauded, became an object of scorn and hatred. 
The people made it a term of reproach; and na- 
tional sentiment is so strong in that devil of a 
country that King George was overpowered. A 
year after his catastrophe Admiral Byng was sum- 
moned before a court-martial. 

Tue Marsnat—Again, like me! 

THe Arpe-pE-CAmMp—the trial was long; very 
intricate. Politics, foreign courts—everybody 
meddled with it. Byng wrote memorial after mem- 
orial. He invoked the testimony of his officers ; he 
even had recourse to his conquerors, to La Galis- 
sonniére, to Richelieu, from whom a letter, giving 
great honor to the admiral, appears in the evi- 
dence. 

THe Marsnat—Why, it is altogether like me. 
Ah, then I hope sincerely that they acquitted him! 

THe AtpE-DE-CAMp—No, marshal. They were 
bent upon making an example. Byng was unani- 
mously sentenced. 

Tue MarsHat—To what was he sentenced? .. . 
To degradation? 

THe AtpE-DE-CAmp (embarrassed)—No, mar- 
shal. 

THE Marsnat—To expatriation? 

THe AIpE-pE-CAampP (with increasing embarass- 
ment)—No, marshal. 

Tue Marsuat—To what, then? 

Tue ArpE-pE-CAMp—Admiral Byng was shot in 
the harbor of Portsmouth, on board his flagship. 

THe Marsnat—That was frightful! 

They had then proofs of his treason? 

Tue Atpe-pE-Camp—None in the world. The 
court-martial, on the contrary, did justice to his 
personal courage and to the honesty of his inten- 
tions. The decree which condemned him to death 
stated only: “Because of not having done in the battle 
all that it was in his power to do.” 

“Ah!” said the marshal, who had become very 
thoughtful. And he continued to pace the little 
garden with a regular, unconscious step, like a 
pendulum too heavily weighted. From time to 
time he paused and repeated half aloud to himself: 
“Because of not having done in the battle all that it 
was in his power to do!” 





A Brief Chronicle of Books. 

Among the new books prominent in the literary 
reviews of Paris we note the following: 

“Au Pays de Cocagne,” by Mme. Mathilde 
Serao.—Plon. 

This novel, which appeared in 1891, is reviewed 
at great length in the “Revue des Deux Mondes” 
of July 15, 1898, and affords the critic, M. René 
Doumic, a basis for the unfolding of his views upon 
more than one subject of immediate general in- 
terest. 

The book the eminent French critic pronounces 
very remarkable. Space does not permit us to 
give here any outline of the story. The scene is 
the fair city of Naples, and every phase of Neapoli- 
tan life and character is pictured in vivid colors, 
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with a touch strong and true. The plot revolves 
about a ruined noble, the Marquis Cavalcanti and 
his gentle daughter, both carried to despair and 
death by the passion for play, which emerges as the 
central theme of the story. The authorized lottery 
and the crowds it maddens are so described by 
Mme. Serao as to suggest, says M. Doumic, the 
procession of Casalbordino in “Triomphe de la 
Mort,” by d’Annunzio, and the pilgrimage in 
“Lourdes,” by Zola—both subsequent books. The 
book is a tragedy, of course — a tragedy of Nea- 
politan life. Certain of the reflections of M. Dou- 
mic seem worthy of presentation, particularly at 
this time. 

“Our century, like the eighteenth, is a century 

of the popularization of science, and is justly proud 
of this. I only remark that we, the unlearned, since 
science has stooped to our level, have adopted cer- 
tain new methods in reasoning and arguing. We 
no longer content ourselves with the ideas fur- 
nished us by good sense, backed by experience, 
which, however modest and timid, had at least the 
merit of being understood by those employing 
them. We now have at our disposal great theories 
set off by impressive titles. These theories are so 
general that any one may derive from them the 
application he desires, and the terms designating 
them are so abstract that every one can interpret 
them as he pleases and discover in them the truths 
he requires. Is it necessary to recall the unexpected 
uses that have been made of the theories or 
hypotheses of heredity and of the struggle for ex- 
istence? Distorted, perverted, parodied, they have 
served to adorn many follies, and to palliate many 
infamies. But it is the race idea that has been lat- 
terly most strangely and dangerously abused. 
Very recently a review issued a circular inquiring 
into the exact meaning of the terms ‘French mind, 
French race, French soul.’ Twenty-seven authors 
replied to this inquiry. They have inventoried the 
qualities of the ‘French mind,’ thus proving, of 
course, that it exists. M. Paul Bourget is almost 
alone in failing to furnish a definition, but he does 
not believe in these general formulas of ‘the 
French mind, the Anglo-Saxon mind.’ M. Zola 
believes in them. ‘We are Latins, and this is the 
great family to oppose to the families of the North.’ 
Such is the conclusion of the historian of the 
Rougon-Macquart family, plainly stated with his 
habitual decision, without regard to difficulties of 
detail. For twenty years all the varieties of the 
northern soul have been catalogued for us. We are 
no longer in danger of mistaking a Swedish woman 
for a Norwegian, a woman of Little Russia for 
one of Finland. It is now time that we inform our- 
selves equally regarding the Latin races to which 
we belong—and this is why a novel of Neapolitan 
manners is so timely. R 

“Souls are alike. Such is the conclusion that must 
be drawn from this book which has so essentially 
the savor of the soil and the accent of its province. 
In the first pages we felt expatriated,amid this mot- 
ley, restless, noisy crowd, in this strange moral at- 
mosphere in which are blended the instinct of idle- 
ness, the love of pleasure, luxuriance of imagina- 
tion, superstitious credulity, the fever of play. We 
exclaimed: ‘Ah, how Neapolitan it all is! How 


could she have caught so entirely the Neapolitan 
spirit?’ But turn the light upon the resemblances 
that lie hidden under the varnish of local manners. 
Transfer the romance into another frame. The 
frame only will be changed. You can retain the 
characters, the feelings, the drama. What really 
differs in one country or another is the stage effect, 
and in one people or another is the costume; and 
we, impressed by these external and superficial dif- 
ferences no longer recognize our ideas and pas- 
sions, merely because they are disguised and wear 
foreign tinsel. Tourguénef makes one of his char- 
acters say: ‘We have given to the world only the 
samovar, and it is even possible that the samovar 
was not invented by us.’ And the humorist, Mark 
Twain, tired of seeing so many conscientious 
analyzers engaged in painting Americans as they 
are and exhibiting them as a peculiar people, says : 
‘I have studied the ways of my people all my life. 
The only peculiarity I have observed in them is 
that they drink iced water.’ The importance of 
characteristic traits is exaggerated at will. Between 
races all sorts of irreconcilable ethnical differences 
are imagined for the purpose of feeding antago- 
nisms and of covering with the mantle of science 
motives that one would be ashamed to avow. Un- 
der the common name of Latin races peoples are 
ranged that have not in their veins perhaps one 
drop of Latin blood. And it is worthy of remark 
that the hour when this frail idea of race has an 
aftermath of favor is precisely that when races are 
blending, when peoples are mingling, when the 
tendency to uniformity grows pronounced. There 
is no pure race and apparently there has never been 
one. And, moreover, what matters it? Can it be 
thought that this little earth has produced more 
than one human nature? The differences proceed 
only from the stage of culture and are relative to 
the historic period. And they only modify the ex- 
terior, the manner of living, language forms, con- 
ventionality and etiquette. Beneath this thin layer 
is found the basis, which is neither Northern nor 
Southern, but human. The passions of play, of 
love, of gain, ignore degrees of latitude as they ig- 
nore the social scale. They possess him whom they 
have made their prey and their tool, destroy in him 
even the feelings called natural, harden him to all 
influences from without, to his own interest, to all 
motive in living and give him over at last to con- 
sume in a death-agony equally torturing whether in 
the climate of the North of which he does not feel 
the rigor, or beneath skies of which he can no 
longer perceive the useless beauty. ' 
“RENE Dovumic.” 


“La Bonne Souffrance,” by M. Francois Cop- 
pée.—In the preface, published by “Le Correspon- 
dant,” to this book, M. Coppée relates the circum- 
stances and influences to which his return to “the 
Faith” is due. He writes: 

: “TI emerge from my ordeal physically re- 
duced and destined to endure probably to my end 
the bonds of a very painful malady. Nevertheless, 
since I have read and meditated the Gospel; my 
heart is not only resigned, but filled with calmness 
and courage. 

“Two years ago, while still in the enjoyment of 
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moderate health, but beginning to experience the 
first weaknesses of advancing years, I viewed with 
horror the approach of old age, solitary old age, 
with its train of suffering, disenchantment and 
regret. 

“To-day that it comes upon me prematurely I 
accept it with firmness, I may almost say with joy, 
for if I do not summon pain and death at least | 
no longer fear them, having learned in the Gospel 
to suffer and die. , 

-— “T must concede that I have not a mind 
for theology. Modestly ignorant, I have not sought 
to penetrate the obscurities of dogma, and I have 
especially read and re-read the Gospel, asking God 
to give me the submissiveness of the poor in spirit. 

“T have made myself like those little ones whom 
the Saviour commanded should be permitted to 
come to him, and of which he said that the king- 
dom of heaven is for them and those like unto 
them. 

“IT have listened to the holy Word with as much 
simplicity as the fishermen of Lake Tiberias, to 
whom Jesus talked upon the waves, seated upon 
the prow of a bark. An imperious longing im- 
pelled me toward God. I have not resisted, I have 
suffered myself to be led; in a word, I have obeyed 
and I now enjoy the fruits of obedience.” —‘‘Revue 
Bleue.” 


’ 


“L’Oiseau,” by Jules Michelet. Preface by 
Francois Coppée. 

“+2 new edition of the works of Michelet, in 
course of publication by Calmann-Lévy, has the 
rare attraction that each of the master’s books is 
opened by a “study” prepared by such writers as 
Gaston Boissen, J. Claretie, Emile Gebhart, Albert 
Sorel, Pierre Loti, Theuriet, Lavisse, Sully- 
Prud’homme, Emile Faguet, Jules Lemaitre, and 
many others of eminence. 

Upon M. Francois Coppée has devolved the 
honor of inaugurating the new edition by intro- 
ducing “L’Oiseau,” one of his favorite volumes in 
the imposing array of Michelet’s works. After 
studying this delightful book as he knows how to 
study, M. Francois Coppée tells us of two kinds 
of birds, the captive and the free, which Michelet 
forgot or neglected. Thus, however. he may dis- 
claim it, he has filled a gap in the fine work of 
Michelet, a gap no longer to be regretted since it 
has given us the exquisite pages of M. Coppée 
upon the birds of the great city, those winged glut- 
tons, those vagabonds of the skies, happy and free 
in the immensity of Paris. 

“La Mer,” the second volume in this edition, 


comes to us with a preface by Pierre Loti. 


“Le Féminisme,” by Mlle. Katie Schumacher.— 
This is not a controversial work, but a bare state- 
ment of the present phase and history of the 
“woman question.” Mlle. Schumacher is a pupil of 
Gaston Paris. She is “doctor” of the University of 
Zurich, and handles German and French equally 
well. She writes for the “Fronde,” and has just 
published in Germany a little book upon Voltaire, 
which has been an event in the literary circles of 
that country —‘Revue Bleue.” 
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“Belligérants, Blessés, Prisonniers de Guerre; 
Apropos de la guerre Hispano-Américaine,” by 
M. Edouard Romberg, formerly minister of pub- 
lic instruction in Belgium, director of letters and 
arts, and in 1889 vice-president of the International 
Congress for humanitarian aid in time of war. 


“Impressions de Théatre,”’ by Jules Lemaitre. 
—The tenth collection of “Impressions de Théa- 
tre,” by M. Jules Lemaitre, has just appeared. 
Since his readers have missed M. Lemaitre from 
the pages of the “Journal des Débats,” he has, in 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” given more scope 
to the development of his subject until, indeed, each 
number of his chronicle is a chapter of excellent 
and always brilliant dramatic literature. His tenth 
series is full of dainties fit for the epicure—psycho- 
logical keenness, delicate analyses of moral ques- 
tions, marvelous theatrical knowledge, with quick, 
sure wit, exquisite choice of words and, above all, 
a moderation, a parsimony — particularly in the 
matter of benevolence. 

EmILe Facuet, “Journal des Débats.” 





Crumbs of History. 

A curious side-light is thrown upon the private 
life of the Tuileries and the family relations of 
Louis XVIII., in the correspondence and other au- 
thentic notes recently collated from the papers of 
the Duc Descazes, minister and favorite of his king, . 
and published in the “Revue des Deux Mondes” 
by M. Ernest Daudet. 

Louis X VIII. wrote to his favorite as unreserv- 
edly as though the duke were in truth, as the king 
called him, his son. The royal favor alienated from 
its recipient the friendship of his peers and the 
good will of kindred of the king. An odd little in- 
stance of the royal embarrassments may be quoted : 

Descazes and his young duchess desired that 
their royal friend and master should act as god- 
father to their expected child. The king was eager 
to gratify them and himself, but the knowledge of 
his family entanglements led him to hesitate. He 
wrote to Descazes: 

“T have told the Duc d’Angouleme quite frankly 
that your child is soon expected, that you wish me 
to be its godfather, and that it is my earnest wish 
to act, but that [ must have the assistance of a god- 
mother. That I feel sure of the willingness of my 
niece* to oblige me, but that I must be assured that 
she would not be cold and stiff with you when you 
should call to express your thanks, or at the chris- 
tening, where I should officiate in person. I re- 
quested him to feel the ground for me, as upon his 
report would depend my receiving the formal in- 
vitation. 

“He understood me perfectly, and inquired if I 
wanted the simple truth. 

“*Certainly,’ I answered him; however painful a 
disappointment might be to me, I should prefer it 
to the grief of causing mortification to one I love 
so well. 

“Then he asked me for a few days in which to 
execute his commission.” . 

A few days later the king received the formal 





*The Duchess d’Angouléme. 
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reply of the Duchesse d’Angouléme (daughter of 
Louis XVI.), to the effect that she was “always at 
the service of the king,” and not one word more. 
Upon the birth of the child the king conveyed his 
repulse to Descazes in the following letter : 

“You can judge my vexation heightened 
by your regret. Not to be the sponsor for your 
child deeply grieves me. I fear that some may ac- 
cuse me of weakness, and that others may presume 
to say I have received a rebuff; but, on the other 
hand, to expose you on the day of christening to 
some public affront is too painful for me to con- 
template.”—Taken from “Louis XVIII. et le Duc 
Descazes, D’Apres des Documens inédits, Revue 
des Deux Mondes.” 


Here is interesting testimony that power to stir 
emotion, not the sentiment it expresses, is the one 
thing needful in a war song. The * Marseillaise,” 
it appears, was sung throughout Europe almost as 
soon as it was known in France; sung, too, during 
the period of universal rage against the French, 
indifferently by Liberalists, Monarchists and Ab- 
solutists. One may smile to hear that it was 
played daily by the Prussians during the siege of 
Paris, in full hearing of French regiments under 
strict orders “to attract in no way the atten- 
tion of the enemy.” <A more surprising tribute to 
the hymn is the certainty that it was sung without 
alteration in the little army of French emigrants 
(1794), was applauded to the echo in the theatres 
of Moscow, and has been translated by Hemal Bey, 
the greatest modern poet of the Turks! After this 
it goes without saying that the “Marseillaise,”’ or 
some adaptation of it, is found among the national 
songs of almost every country in Europe, notably 
of England, Belgium, Italy, Savoy, Greece, and 
Spain —“Annales Politiques et Littéraires.” 





Science Jottings. 

Is it indeed true that rocks grow in the sea? Are 
there reefs in course of rapid formation? A circular 
recently issued by the minister of the marine calls 
attention to unknown rocks along the sea coast and 
offers premiums to fishermen who discover rocks 
not shown by the charts. An imhabitant of Biarritz 
writes to Cosmos: “What is taking place at Biarritz 
is probably occurring along other rocky shores, 
and may well explain the deficiencies of our charts. 
Submarine rocks grow, and in the course of a few 
years a reef may be found where there was none 
when the chart was prepared. When I was a child, 
some fifty years ago, the rock lying furthest west in 
the belt of rocks surrounding our promontory 
hardly showed at lowest tide. An old fisherman 
told me that when he was ten years old he was on 
a Biarritz boat near this rock. His master showed 
him the rock then covered by several feet of water, 
saying: ‘Child, if you live to be sixty years old 
you will see this rock out of water.’ 

“To-day the rock which, in the childhood of the 
old fisherman, was covered with water, and in my 
childhood was hardly uncovered at low water, 1s 
two hundred metres above the water. 

“A more recent fact. Fifteen years ago a fisher- 
man perceived at a distance of two hundred metres 
from the rock just mentioned, beyond the belt that 
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protects us, a new rock which was beginning to 
‘grow.’ To-day this rock, which was not in exist- 
ence twenty-five years ago, shows itself at high tide. 
It is at a spot where the charts indicate ten metres 
of water at lowest tide, and endangers navigation.” 

Evidently our charts are not revised often 
enough. If rocks “grow,” as claims the correspon- 
dent of Cosmos, revision should be made every ten 
years. But do they grow? There is no doubt that 
the sea coast rises and sinks. ‘There is a pro- 
nounced see-saw movement along the Atlantic 
shores, but is it sufficient to cause rocks to grow 
out of the water in half a century? The question 
is interesting, illusion is easy, but indifference 
would be criminal in a matter so dangerous to navi- 
gation as submarine rocks. 


A new cure for anemia, chlorosis, etc., comes to 
us from Sweden. For some time past the efficiency 
of iron in enriching the blood and restoring defec- 
tive red corpuscles has been called in question. 
(See a remarkable article, ‘Le Fer Chez les Etres 
Vivans,” by M. A. Dastre, in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” for March 1, 1898.) Dr. Ajalmar Agnes 
of Stockholm, after persistent and repeated experi- 
ments, recommends an adaptation of the old 
woman’s remedy, the thistle. The variety* pos- 
sessing the qualities he esteems is gathered in the 
spring. The root and half-developed leaves are cut 
and dried. A handful of this preparation is steeped 
in two litres of water, and from two to three glasses 
of the decoction should be taken daily by anzemic 
and chlorotic patients. According to Dr. Agnes 
this remedy has been most efficacious in cases 
where the iron treatment (pills and iron waters) had 
signally failed. He recommends the use of the 
plant as a table vegetable. The ends of fresh 
branches can be boiled for a few minutes, chopped 
and made into a palatable and nutritious soup. . . . 


Among the intelligent dogs that I have known 
there is not one excelling Norah, the setter-Gor- 
don bitch belonging to M. Barbat. Norah loves 
flowers and culls them for her master. In the 
“Chasseur Pratique”’ M. Barbat relates: 

“In June, 1895, in a walk beside the ponds of 
Aiton, Savoy, a friend and I tried to reach with our 
canes some water lilies, but without success. See- 
ing still finer blossoms out in the water, I called 
Norah and threw stones toward them in order to 
induce her to go for them. Norah understood at 
once, plunged in, and coming and going brought 
enough flowers to fill a basket. The guards pres- 
ent could hardly believe their eyes. The dog low- 
ered her head beneath the water so as to cut the 
stem at a certain distance from the flower. 

“This pretty dog was very useful. One winter 
morning she entered her master’s study with a stick 
of wood in her jaws. She redescended the steps, 
got another stick and brought it also to the fire- 
place. She continued this until the supply of wood 
appeared to be sufficient, when she returned and 
took her place by the fire to enjoy the results of her 
labor.’ — HENRI DE PARVILLE, “Journal des 
Débats.” 





*«L’Urtica dioica.” 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


At 


the Fall of the Curtain.........-+++++- PE ccvinccsscenscves Blackwood's 
The curtain’s falling, and the lights burn low, 

So, with God's help, I’m ready now to go. 

I've seen life’s melodrama, paid the price, 

Have known its loves and losses, hopes and fears, 
The laughter and the tears, 

And now, God knows, I would not see it twice. 


I’ve crossed life’s ocean, faced its blinding foam, 
But now heaven whispers, I am nearing home, 
And though a storm-tossed hull I reach the shore, 
A thing of tattered sheets and broken spars, 
Naked against the stars, 

I soon shall be at peace for evermore. 


For if again I pass these waters through, 

I know the kingdom I am sailing to. 

What boots it where I lie?—beneath the sod, 

Or down the dark impenetrable deep, 

Where wayworn seamen sleep? 

All gates are good through which we pass to God. 


The Locust-Trees..........+: Lioyd Mifflin,....... «+. The Slopes of Helicon* 


Ah, why will men a-wandering go 
Across the silver seas, 

To seek th’ Illyrian ilex, 
Or th’ pine of Pyrenees; 

When here, beneath the shadows, 
They may rest ahd take their ease, 

While the air is filled with perfume 
Of the lovely locust-trees? 


Oh, tell me not of golden boughs 
In far Hesperides,— 
There’s nothing in the world so sweet 
As drowsing here by these, 
As dreaming ’neath the branches 
When the blooms are full of bees, 
In the languorous lotus-odor 
Of the lovely locust-trees! 





ee Stephen Phillips............. Cornhill Magazine 


Unshunnable is grief; we should not fear 

The dreadful bath whose cleansing is so clear; 
For He who to the Spring such poison gave, 
Who rears his roses from the hopeless grave: 
Who caused the babe to wail at the first breath, 
But with a rapture seals the face of death; 
Who circled us with pale aspiring foam, 

With exiled Music yearning for her home, 
With knockings early and with cryings late, 
The moving of deep waters against Fate; 
Who starred the skies with yearning, with those fires, 
That dart through dew their infinite desires; 

Or largely silent and so wistful bright 

Direct a single look of love all night: 

Who gave unto the moon that hopeless quest, 
Condemned the wind to wander without rest; 

He, as I think, intends that we shall rise 

Only through pain into His Paradise. 

Woe! woe! to those who placidly suspire, 

Drowned in security, remote from fire; 

Who under the dim sky and whispering trees 

By peaceful slopes and passing streams have ease; 
Whose merit is their uncommitted sins, 

Whose thought is heinous, but they shun the gins 
And those o’erflowering pits that take the strong, 
The baited sweetness ard the honeyed wrong; 

Who sink, not once enkindled, to the tomb, 
Eternal smilers from their mother’s womb. 

No sacred pang disturbs their secular life, 





* Estes & Lauriat. 


Eluding splendor and escaping strife; , 
They die not, for they lived not; under earth 
Their bodies urge the meaner flowers to birth: 
Unstung, unfired, untempted was their soul; 

Easy extinction is their utmost goal. 

To those whom He doth love God hath not sent 
Such dread security, such sad content; 

Young are they carried to the font of pain, 

In coldest anguish dipped again, again; 

Or else into His burning are they led, 

Desirous of His glory to be dead; 

When He descends, like Semele they die, 

Proud to be shrivelled in His ecstasy; 

Or through the night of life they ebb and flow 
Under the cold imperial moon of woe. 

Some of His favorites are too fiercely wrought 

To spend upon the sunny earth a thought, 

But ever by an inward peril driven, 

Neglect the gleaming grass and glimmering heaven. 
And some by thorny sweetness are betrayed, 

By beauty of those bodies He hath made; 

And some o’erwearied, have so tired a head, 

They ask like children to be laid in bed. 

But He hath branded on such souls His name, 
And He will know them by the scars of flame. 

As Christ in the dark garden had to drink 

The brimming cup from which His soul did shrink; 
As Dante had to thread the world of fire. 

Ere he approached the Rose of his desire: 

So fear not grief, fear not the anguish, thou, 

The paining heart, the clasped and prostrate brow; 
This is the emblem, and this is the sign 

By which God singles thee for fields divine; 

From such a height He stoops, from such a bliss, 
Small wonder thou dost shudder at His kiss. 


A Moment's Pause........... L. Marion Jenks,..........- Donahoe's Magazine 
A moment's pause for longing and for dreaming, 
A moment looking backward on the way; 
To kiss my hand to long-past turrets gleaming, 
To stand and think of life of yesterday! 


A little time to dream of sunlit hours 
Spent where white towers rise against the sky; 
To tread again that path of too sweet flowers, 
To hear again her greeting and good-bye! 


What is there, say you, in that far-off city 
Of my past living and past loving left, 

Wrapped in its golden haze, to stir my pity 
And call the bitter sigh of the bereft? 


The memory of a touch warm, trusting, clinging, 
The memory of that touch grown cold as ice? 

A voice hushed that was pure as wild bird’s singing? 
A love whose bright flame burned in sacrifice? 


Only a grave? Life of to-day will teach me 
Its stream fleets fast for sorrow and regret, 
Beyond this turn its sweeping wave will reach me, 
I must go with it, as we all go! Yet— 


A moment’s pause for longing and for dreaming, 
A moment’s looking backward on the way; 

To kiss my hand to long-past turrets gleaming, 
To stand and think of life of yesterday! 


 pancctoboamcnes pak NE TI ivacasveidisisisenes Munsey's 

The pious oriental, be it morn or vesper bell, 

Turns toward the east for life and hope; but I, love’s 
infidel, 

Toward east or west, or north or south, wherever thou 
may’st be, 

That way I turn for life and hope, for that is east to me. 
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The Heavenly Meeting.. Seadopwasewd James Buckham............++ Ladies’ Home Journal 
Tell, oh! tell me, Book of visions bright with promise, sweet with prayer, 
Shall I know the angel faces that are waiting, over there? 


Shell I find my children children? 


Will my gentle mother lay 


Her dear hand upon my forehead in the old, earth-loving way? 


Father, keep them as I loved them!—or, if changed to other guise, 
May the Heavenly transformation dawn but slowly on mine eyes. 
Let me take them to my bosom, once, upon that shining shore, 
As I saw them when we parted, in the love-lit days of yore. 


og adhe Clifton Bingham,..........+++ Chambers’s Journal 


Waiting 


Sweet rose, awaking to the light, 
Into this fair world born 
A little folded bud at night, 
A flower at break of morn! 
Yet thou a tiny tear of dew 
Within thy heart dost bear, 
Though earth is glad and life is new, 
And thou art sweet and fair! 


Sweet rose, unfold thy heart and shed 
Thy perfume wider yet; 

Though soon the summer hours are fled, 
Thy fate, sweet rose, forget! 

With fragrance all the garden fill, 
That those who pass and see 

Shall deem the bright world brighter still 
Because of it and thee! 


Sweet rose, God made thee fair to take 
Thy tiny place and part, 

To soothe some spirit like to break, 
To cheer some burdened heart. 

Weep not for aught that fate may send, 
But, ere thy day is spent, 

Live out thy life unto its end, 
Then die and sleep content! 


ccna tanheniaietipiabnal Paul Laurence Dunbar..... ..........Cosmopolitan 
The sun has slipped his tether 
And galloped down the west, 
(Oh, it ’s weary, weary waiting, love.) 
The little bird is sleeping 
In the softness of its nest. 
Night follows day, day follows dawn— 
And so the time has come and gone: 
And it ’s weary, weary waiting, love. 


The cruel wind is rising 
With a whistle and a wail. 
(And it ’s weary, weary waiting, love.) 
My eyes are seaward straining 
For the coming of a sail: 
But void the sea, and void the beach 
Far and beyond where gaze can reach! 
And it ’s weary, weary waiting, love. 


I heard the bell-buoy ringing— 
How long ago it seems! 
(Oh, it ’s weary, weary waiting, love.) 
And ever still, its knelling 
Crashes in upon my dreams. 
The banns were read, my frock was sewn, 
Since then two seasons’ winds have blown— 
And it ’s weary, weary waiting, love. 


The stretches of the ocean 
Are bare and bleak, to-day. 
(Oh, it ’s weary, weary waiting, love.) 
My eyes are growing dimmer— 
Is it tears or age, or spray? 
But I will stay till you come home. 
Strange ships come in across the foam! 
But it ’s weary, weary waiting, love. 


A Mother's Offering......-.... Madeline 8. Bridges 
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peewuee Leslie's Weekly 


Go, at thy country’s call, 
Whatever gentle bonds may hold thee here, 
Whatever tender claims may seem more dear, 
Thy duty!—first of all. 


Go! And God guard thy way— 
Through all the hidden dangers of the night, 
Through pain and peril—to the dawning light 

Of peaceful day. 


Go! Thy young heart is brave. 
Battle for right with all thy strength and will. 
Shouldst thou not triumph, thou at least canst fill 
A soldier’s grave. 


Go! If the cause be won, 
On the bright record free of stain or blot 
Thy name shal] shine forever; but if not, 
God’s will be done! 


Go! I can say adieu 

As gladly as a greeting home to thee, 

And look my last through smiles, if thou wilt be 
Firm, brave and true. 


Go! My one child! my joy— 
Unto“his country for whatever fate, 
By these last tears, O Heaven! I consecrate 
My only boy! 


Baltimore Herald 


Dear, patient hands, that toiled so hard for me, 
At rest before me now I see them lying, 

They toiled so hard, and yet we could not see 
That she was dying. 


Poor, rough, red hands that drudged the livelong day, 
Still busy when the midnight oil was burning, 
Oft toiling on until she saw the gray 
Of day returning! 


If I could sit and hold those tired hands 
And feel the warm life-blood within them beating 
And gaze with her among the twilight lands, 
Some whispered words repeating, 


I think to-night that I would love her so, 
And I could tell my love to her so truly, 
That e’en though tired she would not wish to go 
And leave me thus unduly. 


Poor, tired heart, that had so weary grown 
That death came all unheeded o’er it creeping, 
How still it is to sit here all alone 
While she is sleeping! 


Dear, patient heart that deemed the heavy care 
Of drudging household toil its highest duty; 

That laid aside its precious yearning there 
Along with duty. 


Dear, heart and hands, so pulseless, still and cold! 
(How peacefully and dreamlessly she’s sleeping!) 
The spotless shroud about them silent fold 
And leave me weeping. 
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STATISTIC, HISTORIC, LEGENDARY AND GENERAL 


Fings CE WETS COOP occ vecvccccscrecsvecvvesenesveeeescseses New York Sun 

Signals and flags are described in a recent book 
by an Englishman, F. Edward Hulme, Fellow of 
the Linnzean Society, also Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Of course, Mr. Hulme devotes most 
of his space to British flags, but he treats other 
flags fairly. First among banners came religious 
banners, such as the labarum of Constantine, the 
banner of Duke William of Normandy, and the ori- 
flamme of France. Then came heraldic devices, 
and in time these were modified until we have the 
modern flag. 

In the early days of chivalry the banner was the 
chief flag. It was a square flag and should have 
varied in size according to the rank of its owner. 
Thus an emperor’s banner should have been six 
feet square; a king’s, five; a prince’s or a duke’s, 
four, while the banner of an earl, marquis, vis- 
count, or a baron should have been three feet 
square. On the banner were the arms of the 
owner. Then came the king’s banner, now called 
the royal standard. Mr. Hulme insists, just for the 
sake of principle, that the royal standard is really 
the royal banner. It bears*the arms of the sov- 
ereign, just as the ordinary banner bore those of a 
duke or baron. Whether it was originally six feet 
square Mr. Hulme doesn’t say. He seems to im- 
ply that it was square, although modern royal 
standards are oblong, like modern flags. 

The knight’s flag was a pennon, a small swallow- 
tailed flag; he was not a big enough man to have 
a banner. But when a knight had done some brave 
deed on the field of battle, his sovereign, if present, 
might make him a knight banneret by tearing off 
the points of the flag, and so making it roughly into 
a banner. A knight-banneret must not be con- 
‘founded with a baronet. Edward I. made the first 
knight-banneret. Charles I. made Colonel John 
Smith one in 1642, and the next one was made by 
George II. on the field of Dettingen in 1743. James 
VI. and I., who couldn’t bear the sight of a sword, 
devised the rank of baronet and sold it to all comers 
at £1,095 apiece. 

Now, a standard, according to Mr. Hulme, really 
is this: A flag of noble dimensions, that shall al- 
ways have the cross of St. George placed next to 
the pole, that shall be divided horizontally into two 
or more stripes of colors—the prevailing colors of 
the owner’s arms, or of his livery, that shall bear 
his motto and badges and be richly fringed, its 
length much greater than its width, and its ends 
split and rounded off. Mr. Hulme confines his ac- 
count to English standards only, but the cross of 
St. Andrew would make a Scottish standard, that of 
St. Patrick an Irish standard, and the lilies of 
France and the castle and lion of Castile and Leon, 
if placed next to the pole, would make a French 
and a Spanish standard respectively. No one could 
have more than one banner, since his banner was 
composed of his heraldic arms, but a person could 
have two or three standards. Thus Henry VII. 
had at Bosworth field, in 1485, at least two stand- 
ards; both were green and white, since those were 
the Tudor livery colors, but one showed a “red 


firye dragon,’ and in the other “was painted a 
donne kowe.” A third banner of this kind bore a 
silver greyhound between red roses. When Queen 
Elizabeth was buried the great embroidered banner 
of England, the banners of Wales, Ireland, Chester 
and Cornwall, and the standards of the dragon, 
greyhound and falcon, were displayed. 

Irom the proper lengths of standards it is evi- 
dent that they were meant to stand, not to be car- 
ried about ; that they were to be rallying points in 
battle. A king’s standard was to be eight yards 
long, a duke’s seven, a marquis’ six and a half, 
and so on down to a knight, whose banner might 
be four vards long. 

‘Knights who were not knights-banneret bore 
pennons; as a rule, these had only two points, 
though some had one point only, and others had 
three, four or even five points. Pennants (or pen- 
dants, Mr. Hulme prefers to call them) in Tudor 
times were called streamers. Then, as now, they 
were peculiar to ships, and @n those days were wider 
than they are now. One of our ships came into 
harbor a few years ago with a homeward-bound 
pennant nearly 500 feet long, and not more than a 
foot wide at the staff. In the time of Henry VI. 
one of the great ships of the day had a “grete 
streamour xl. yardes in length and viji yardes in 
brede.”’ 

The only other flag to be noted is the guidon. It 

is derived from the French word “guide-homme,” 
guide man, and its name expresses its purpose. In 
medieval days it was spelled guydhomme, guydon, 
gytton, geton, and in other happy-go-lucky ways, 
too. It is a small flag borne by the troops of a 
cavalry regiment. All our guidons are alike—red 
in the artillery, yellow in the cavalry, but in the 
sritish army the senior troops carries a crimson 
silk guidon, called the queen’s, while the other 
troops carry guidons of the same color as the fac- 
ings of the regimental uniform. 

“Flag devising is really a branch of heraldry,” 
says Mr. Hulme, “and should be in accordance with 
its laws, both in the forms and the colors intro- 
duced. Yellow in blazonry is the equivalent of 
gold, and white of silver, and it is one of the re- 
quirements of heraldrythat color shall not be placed 
upon color or metal upon metal.” Apart from the 
conventionality of this rule, it is correct artistically, 
as can be seen by contrasting the effect of the 
French tri-color, where the red and the blue are 
separated by the metal, white, with that of the 
Haytian flag, where the red and the blue are in 
juxtaposition. Further, it is easier to distinguish 
a flag designed heraldically from one designed 
without attention to the laws of blazonry; and that 
fact is probably the bottom of the heraldic rule. 

Red, white and blue are the commonest colors in 
flags ; yellow is not uncommon; orange occurs only 
once, in the flag of the Orange Free States; green 
occurs a dozen times, and black is still less fre- 
quent. 

The origin of the Union in the British flag is well 
known. The red:upright cross is that of St. 
George, for England; the red diagonal cross is that 




















of St. Patrick for Ireland; and the white diagonal 
that peeps out below St. Patrick’s is that of St. 
Andrew for Scotland. There was a great row over 
the arrangement of the Union cross long before the 
cross of St. Patrick was placed on it. Between 
1603 and 1649 the English placed their cross on 
top; the Scotch placed theirs on the bottom; in 
fact, the Irish have never quarreled over the posi- 
tion of their cross on the Union flag. Mr. Hulme 
thinks that this proved that the Irish are satisfied 
with the Union; but that’s as may be. 

The Scotch made a row over the position of the 
Scottish lion in the royal standard, too. That 
standard (really banner, as Mr. Hulme says), is 
quarterly; first and fourth quarters, the British 
lion; third quarter, the Irish harp. The Scotch 
wanted to be first, and just as they changed the St. 
Andrew’s cross on the Union, so on the royal 
standard used in North Britain they put their lion 
in the first and fourth quarters, and the English lion 
in the second place. 

We have our national flag and a different flag 
for our revenue cutters and our yachts. Great 
Britain, leaving out its royal standard, has a mer- 
chant flag and a naval ensign, a Union flag and a 
blue ensign. The Union flag, which is an enlarge- 
ment of the Union in the merchant flag we see 
everywhere, is hoisted by the various governors, 
who display different badges on it, the red ensign, 
with different badges, is shown by the different col- 
onies; and some yacht clubs fly the naval ensign, 
and other bodies have other flags. It would take a 
long study and constant practice to identify every 
British appearing flag that one would see in going 
around the world. 

Mr. Hulme runs over the flags of the various 
countries of the world, telling about their origin. 
The Austrian-Hungarian flag combines the flags of 
the two monarchies, the upper third of the flag is 
red, the second third is white, one-half of the lower 
third is red, making half the flag red, white, red, 
the Austrian flag; the second half of the lower third 
is green, producing the Hungarian colors. 

The first French flag was the blue, the Chape de 
St. Martin, believed to be a part of the cape that 
St. Martin divided with the beggar. In time the 
scarlet flag of St. Denis ousted the blue flag, but it 
went down at Agincourt in 1415. The lilies of 
France were added to the blue flag at a very early 
date. Henry III., who was a Protestant, adopted 
as his banner the Huguenots’ white flag, and the 
lilies were soon added to it. Both white and blue 
flags disappeared during the Revolution, when the 
tri-color replaced them, to last until 1815, when the 
white flag came back. It went down in 1848 and 
the tri-color returned, and has stayed up to the time 
of going to press. During the first and second em- 
pires the white stripe bore an eagle, and the entire 
flag was diapered with the Napoleonic bees. 

The Spanish royal standard is most complicated. 
The red and yellow of the Spanish flag is said to 
be derived from this occurrence: In 1783 Charles 
the Bold dipped his fingers in the blood of Geof- 
frey, Count of Barcelona, and drew them down the 
count’s golden shield, in token of his appreciation 
of the latter’s bravery. The shield so marked be- 
came the arms of Barcelona, which became part of 
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Arragon, and its arms were taken by that kingdom. 
Now to the royal standard. In the first quarter, or 
upper left hand part of the flag, are the arms of 
Leon and Castile, the lion and the castle; the sec- 
ond quarter is taken up, one-half by the arms of 
Arragon, one-half by the arms of Sicily. The up- 
per third of the third quarter (directly under the 
first) shows the Austrian colors, the lower two- 
thirds is divided between the flag of Burgundy and 
the black lion of Flanders; the upper third of the 
fourth quarter shows the chequers, another Bur- 
gundian device, while the lower two-thirds is 
shared by the red eagle of Antwerp and the golden 
lion of Brabant, and on top of all this are two 
shields, one showing the Portuguese arms, the 
other the French fleur-de-lys. 

The old Papal states used the yellow and the 
white flag of the kingdom of Jerusalem, which God- 
frey of Bouillon is said to have chosen, in order that 
it might be unlike any other banner. He is said 
to have based his choice on a verse in the Psalms: 
“Though ye have lain amongst the pots, yet shall 
ye be as the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold.” 

The Danish flag is the oldest flag in existence, 
dating back to 1219 or thereabouts; it is of red, 
with a square white cross, and is said to be due to 
the fact that King Waldemar of Denmark in a 
critical moment of his career saw a white cross in 
the sky. He adopted it as the flag of his country 
and called it “Dannebrog”—the strength of Den- 


mark. The Dutch flag was originally orange, white 


and blue, but in time the orange became red and it 
remains so to this day. The stripes run horizon- 
tally. The black, red and yellow of the Belgian flag 
are taken from the flag of the duchy of Brabant. 
The blue and white of the Greek flag were adopted 
in compliment to Otho of Bavaria, who became 
king of Greece in 1836. The crescent moon and 
star of Byzantium were adopted by the Turks after 
their conquest in 1452. The Byzantines had 
adopted them in honor of Diana, because the 
moon’s appearance had discovered to them an at- 
tempt by the soldiers of Philip of Macedon to un- 
dermine the walls of the city. 

The personal flag of the sultan is of red, and 
bears his personal device, so it changes with each 
accession. The device is called the Tughra, and 
consists of the name of the sultan, the title Khan, 
and the epithet “El Muzaffar daizna,” the ever vic- 
torious. It originated thus: Sultan Murad I., who 
ascended the throne A. D. 1362, could not write; to 
sign a treaty with the Ragusans he wetted his open 
hand with ink and pressed it on the parchment, the 
first, second and third fingers making smears close 
together, while the thumb and fourth finger were 
apart on either side. To this day the Tughra re- 
mains the symbol of Sultan Murad’s sign manual ; 
as it may be seen on Turkish conis and stamps, the 
three upright marks indicate Murad’s three fingers, 
the rounded line to the left the thumb, and that to 
the right the little finger. The smaller characters 
change with each sovereign. 

Mr. Hulme speaks of the flags that have disap- 
peared. Of thirty-five flags shown in a flag of all 
nations supplement to a London weekly in 1858, 
barely forty years ago, eleven have disappeared, 
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among them those of the East India Company, of 
the Ionian Islands, of Tuscany, Naples, and the 
States of the Church, of the Russian American 
Company and of Sardinia. 

Now that Alaska is making itself felt here, the 
Alaskan flag might be revived, in a modified form. 
The upper two-thirds were white, showing the Rus- 
sian eagle; the upper half of the lower third was 
blue, the lower half red. It must have fluttered 
gayly over the Alaskan snowfields, but our own 
stars and stripes is quite as much at home there 
and flutters and struggles at its halyards just as 
well. 





Ca Oe DIP vio vc ccttescccicvcactcsessvessess Philadelphia Times 

It was upon the bosom of the Lake of the Clus- 
tered Stars, one of the beautiful clear lakes in the 
Catskill Mountains, now known as Tupper’s Lake, 
that the water-lily had its birth, and this is the way 
it happened: It was spring time, and the Sun, chief 
of the Saranac Indian tribe, had been away at war. 
Then he returned, and there was wild feasting to 
celebrate his victories. All were full of joy, except 
one lovely maiden, the sweet singer of the tribe, 
called Oseetah, the Bird. She stood far off, sad and 
quiet, for in her heart she had made a vow that, ac- 
cording to Indian creed, she must keep or die, 
though no one knew of it save the Great Spirit, to 
whom she had given her secret thoughts. Slowly 
the Bird withdrew from the revelers, and crept to 
the edge of the Clustered Stars. There she sprung 
into her canoe, and paddled swiftly away under the 
curtain of the branches along the shore. But the 
chief had seen her. He guessed her purpose, and 
running to the lake he leaped into his canoe, and 
went after her. On they flew, until the Bird, seeing 
that she was pursued, leaped upon the shore and 
ran up to the edge of a high cliff. There she called 
out to the Sun not to come to her, but to let her 
choose her own way out to the Spirit. But the Sun 
did not hear or understand, for he came bounding 
after her, intending to take her back to the village, 
and persuade her to give up her vow. Then, see- 
ing that she could not stop him, the Bird raised her 
face to the sky, and sprung like an arrow down into 
the lake below. The Sun leaped in after her, and 
swam with giant strokes in search of her, but she 
was gone, and at last he went slowly and sadly back 
to his people, and told them what had happened. 
Now the next day, at noon, a stranger came into 
the village, holding in his hand a wonderful white 
flower, sweet and pure. Every one was filled with 
amazement. No Indian had ever seen such a blos- 
som before; and their surprise was even greater 
when the stranger told them that he had found‘the 
bosom of the Clustered Stars covered with such 
flowers, all around the base of the great high rock. 
Swiftly they ran to see for themselves, and there 
stood silent looking at the great white lilies float- 
ing on the water. Then the wise man of the tribe 
waved his hand and told them that because Osee- 
tah, the Bird, had been true to her vow, the Great 
Spirit had given her this form; that the white was 
for her goodness, and the yellow cup for her faith; 
and that, if they would watch, they would see that 
she would open to the Sun as he came up at day- 
break, but close her eyes when he left her at night. 
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So it is that the water-lily is to the Indian the 
emblem of good faith. and that they see in it the 
disembodied spirit of Oseetah, the Bird, of the tribe 
of the Saranacs. 





Napoleon's Drummer Boys......... Kate Rohrer Cain......... New York Press 

Championnet, the hero of Naples, one of Na- 
poleon’s noblest generals, was the loving historian 
of the French drummer boys. His own childlike 
spirit, that seems never to have lapsed from a 
singular innocence and gayety, found ready sym 
pathy for them, and extraordinary opportunities en- 
abled him to chronicle facts about them which 
could hardly be credited but for his known veracity. 
In the library of the Chamber of Deputies in Paris 
is an interesting manuscript, with original drawings 
by Championnet, which he intended to confide es- 
pecially to sculptors and painters as an inexhausti- 
ble source for inspiration in setting forth the an- 
nals and glory of France. 

A biography of Championnet relates a charming 
incident of a drummer boy’s self-restaint. Cham- 
pionnet was habitually merciful, but a horribly 
cruel and wanton act of the enemy made this gentle 
general on one occasion give the order, “Take no 


prisoners!” After the engagement a small drum- 
mer boy entered his presence, bringing a tall 
grenadier. 

“Why this disobedience to orders?” demanded 
Championnet. 

“Mon General,” the lad replied, “he was un- 
armed !” 


It is related that little Strau, a boy of ten, so stu- 
pefied the Austrians at Waltignies that they 
thought an army was upon them,and they hesitated 
one losing moment. They held the square about 
the church, being well intrenched. Suddenly Strau 
appeared, springing into view and taking the flank, 
gayly beating his drum, as if on parade. The Aus- 
trians could not doubt a battalion was to follow, 
and they reserved fire. The French, seizing the in- 
stant, made a supreme effort to enter the town, and 
succeeded. Little Strau did not have the joy of 
witnessing the victory. He was surrounded by the 
enemy and was pierced by many bayonet thrusts, 
and he died upon his drum. 

There was a tiny lad, Denormand by name. He 
beat the charge at Rulsheim. The enemy ordered 
him to “Shut up!” Still he beat his drum. A Uhlan 
cut off his right hand. Still he beat on with his left, 
saying, “I will beat till I die in spite of you!’ And 
they killed him. 

Joseph Piron swam the Tanaro, holding his 
drum above his head, and beat the most terrific 
charge ever heard of. His comrades, wonder- 
struck at his courage, threw themselves after hini, 
fairly melting the bayonets of the enemy. Piron, 
ever in advance, not stopping his drum a moment, 
leaped a ditch into the enemy’s works. “Forward!” 
he cried. There was a strong defense; a ball took 
him down; but he was avenged, for the Piedmon- 
tese were vanquished. 

In Championnet’s tender chronicle is the ac- 
count of another, the youngest drummer boy of all, 
scarcely over nine, who, marching with the men, 
saw his father shot down. He snatched a pistol, 
ran after the man who did it and shot him through. 
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the heart. The little life was speedily ended. Many 
needless shots of thé infuriated soldiery riddled the 
little body. 

Jean Cousine was a veteran at twelve, having al- 
ready been in several engagements when he 
changed the tide of battle at Mantua. Lannes, with 
six hundred men, stormed the faubourg St. George, 
which was strongly defended. The situation was 
good for the enemy. Having been wounded at 
Cheresa, the weakness and losses of the French 
making the soldiers despair, Lannes considered the 
necessity of retreat, when a break in the wall was 
discovered too small for a man to pass. A cannon 
would be required to enlarge it, and they had no 
cannon. Jean Cousine, an unusually small and 
fragile lad, presented himself and said, “Let me try 
to get through.” 

“ “Petit garnement,’ 
go to certain death?” 

“Why shouldn’t I go?” insisted Jean. 

“Because you are too little,” said Lannes, ten- 
derly. 

“But,” pleaded the child, “since a very little one 
is wanted.” 

Lannes consented. Cousine, from the shoulders 
of one of the men, scaled the wall, glided through 
the breech, and by miracle not a ball touched him, 
though bullets rained about him. He opened the 
gate and the column entered, putting the enemy 
to. flight. 

The most famous, if not the bravest, of them all 
was André Etienne. Mistral, his compatriot, has 
immortalized him in one of his most beautiful 
poems, and his memory is kept green by a beauti- 
ful bronze erected in his native Provence, repre- 
senting him at Arcola the day he won the brevet 
from Napoleon’s own hand. It stands in the little 
town of Cadinet, his birthplace, and the day of its 
unveiling was a gala day for the country round 
about. High dignitaries of state were present, and 
the Cabinet Ministers were represented. The mayor 
made a speech, and Mistral, the Félibre and most 
distinguished poet of Provence, did the honors and 
some one read his poem, “Le Petit Tambour 
d’Arcole.” 

The canal‘ at Arcola was Napoleon’s Rubicon, 
his stream of destiny, and the battle of Arcola 
decided his fortunes. His soldiers were tired 
fighting for doubtful honors in Italy. They 
were ragged and barefooted. They had had 
little glory and less pay. But at Arcola Na- 
poleon forever won to himself the hearts and 
faith of his soldiers. That day Napoleon’s 
horse was shot under him, and he fell and rolled 
into a ditch, where he might have perished in 
the confusion if one of his men, who fell also, had 
not recognized his chief and extricated him at his 
own peril. A cannonier was shot down, and Na- 
poleon took his place, firing the cannon himself. 
He rushed into the greatest danger. Still his men 
lingered, as if dallying with despair. The bridge 
had been set on fire by the enemy, and obstacles 
which seemed insurmountable, separated the 
armies. Suddenly André Etienne leaped into the 
canal, and, holding his drum aloft, he swam under 
fire, barely touching the opposite shore before he 
began beating a charge. The soldiers were in- 


’ 


’ said Lannes,.“‘you want to 


spired. In an instant the stream was alive, the 
shore was reached and the battle won for Napoleon. 
Napoleon himself bestowed upon him drumsticks 
of honor and a brevet which read, “André Etienne 
swam the canal at Arcola, under fire of the enemy, 
beat the charge and gave to his comrades the ex- 
ample of fearlessness.” 

All the streets radiating from the Arc of the Star 
in Paris, Napoleon’s Star of Triumph, are named 
for Napoleon’s generals, except the Street of the 
Heavenly Fields. This leads through lovely gar- 
dens, by splendid palaces and up the hill to the 
Pantheon, the State’s temple in memory of her 
great dead. It seems fitting recognition that 
Etienne should be sculptured here beside Na- 
poleon, where continual honors fall thick and fast 
from the hands of “la patrie.”” Most fitting that 
D’Angers should have modeled the little figure of 
the drummer boy from the face and form of the lad 
whose heroic courage fired anew the heart of Na- 
poleon as well as the failing courage of his men, and 
who, perhaps, won Arcola. 





FR ins hie scdcsincdiescedineeed Manchester Guardian 
Curiously worded advertisements, which are 
funny without intent, are common in the ‘London 
papers, it would seem. A contemporary recently of- 
fered a prize for the best collection of such an- 
nouncements, and the following is the result: 

“Annual sale now on. Don’t go elsewhere to 
be cheated—come in here.” 

“A lady wants to sell her piano, as she is going 
abroad in a strong iron frame.” 

“For Sale—A pianoforte, the property of a mu- 
sician with carved legs.” 

“Wanted—A room by two gentlemen about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet broad.” 

“Lost—A collie dog by a man on Saturday even- 
ing answering to Jim with a brass collar round his 
neck and a muzzle.” 

“Wanted—By a respectable girl, her passage to 
New York; willing to take care of children and a 
good sailor.” 

“Mr. Brown, furrier, begs to announce that he 
will make up gowns, capes, etc., for ladies out of 
their own skins.” 

“Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; very fond 
of children.” 

“Wanted—An organist and a boy to blow the 
same.” 

‘“Wanted—A boy to be partly outside and partly 
behind the counter.” 

“Wanted—For the summer, a cottage for a small 
family with good drainage.” 

“Lost—Near Highgate archway, an umbrella be- 
longing to a gentleman with a bent rib and a bone 
handle.” 

“Widow in comfortable circumstances wishes to 
marry two sons.” 

“To be disposed of, a mail phaeton, the property 
of a gentleman with a moveable headpiece as good 
as new.” 

The last is a copy of an inscription painted on a 
board which adorned a fence in Kent: 

‘“Notis—If any man’s or woman’s cows gets into 
these here otes, his or her tail wil be cut off as the 
case may be.” 
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IN THE MIDST OF LIFE* 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 





[Laura Fountain is a young Englishwoman whose 
mother died soon after bringing her into the world. 
Reared by her agnostic father, a Cambridge scholar, of 
whom she has been recently orphaned, in the atmosphere 
of an English university, she has naturally imbibed many 
“advanced” ideas and with particular effect her father’s 
religious unbelief. At the time of the present reading, 
she is visiting with a party of friends the Froswick Steel 
and Hematite Works, and finds absorbingly interesting 
the spectacular detail of the Bessemer process and the 
manufacture of steel rails. ] 


“How wonderful! how enchanting!” cried Laura, 
her glance sparkling, her whole frame quivering 
with pleasure. 

They had just entered the great main shed of the 
steel works. The foreman, who had been induced 
by the young men to take them through, was in 
the act of placing Laura in the shelter of a brick 
screen, so as to protect her from a glowing shower 
of sparks that would otherwise have swept over her, 
and the girl had thrown a few startled looks around 
her. 

A vast shed, much of it in darkness, and crowded 
with dim forms of iron and brick—at one end, and 
one side, openings, where the June day came 
through. Within — a grandiose mingling of fire 
and shadow—a vast glare of white or bluish flame 
from a huge furnace roaring against the inner wall 
of the shed—sparks, like star showers, whirling 
through dark spaces—ingots of glowing steel, pil- 
lars of pure fire passing and repassing, so that the 
heat of them scorched the girl’s shrinking cheek— 
and everywhere, dark against flame, the human 
movement answering to the elemental leap and 
rush of the fire, black forms of men in a constant 
-activity, masters and ministers at once of tiis crack- 
ling terror round about them. 

“Aye!” said their guide, answering the girl’s 
questions as well as he could in the roar—‘that’s 
the great furnace where they boil the steel. Now 
you watch—when the flame—look! it’s white now 
—turns blue—that means the process is done—the 
steel’s cooked. Then they'll bring the vat beneath 
—turn the furnace over—you'll see the steel pour 
out.” 

“Ts that a railway?” 

She pointed to a raised platform in front of the 
furnace. A truck bearing a high metal tub was 
running along it. 

“Yes—it’s from there they feed the furnace—in 
a minute you'll see the tub tip over.” 

There was a signal bell—a rattle of machinery. 
The tub tilted—a great jet of white flame shot up- 
ward from the furnace—the great mouth had swal- 
lowed down its prey. 

“And those men with their wheelbarrows? Why 
do they let them go so close?” 

She shuddered and put her hand over her eyes. 

The foreman laughed. 


*A selected reading from Helbeck of Bannisdale, hy 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, publishers, 2 volumes, cloth, $2.00. 


“Why, it’s quite safe!—the tub’s moved out of 
the way. You see the furnace has to be fed with 
different stuffs—the tub brings one sort and the 
barrows another. Now look — they’re going to 
turn it over. Stand back!” 

He held up his hand to bid Mason come under 
shelter. 

Laura looked round her. 

“Where are the other two?” she asked. 

“Oh! they’ve gone to see the bar-testing—they’il 
be here soon. Seaton knows the man in charge of 
the testing workshop.” 

Laura ceased to think of them. She was ab- 
sorbed in the act before her. The great lip of the 
furnace began to swing downwards; fresh showers 
of sparks fled in wild curves and spirals through 
the shed; out flowed the stream of liquid steel into 
the vat placed beneath. Then slowly the fire cup 
righted itself; the flame roared once more against 
the wall; the swarming figures to either side be- 
gan once more to feed the monster — men and 
trucks and wheelbarrows, the little railway line, and 
the iron pillars supporting it, all black against the 
glare. 

Laura stood breathless—her wild nature rapt by 
what she saw. But while she hung on the spectacle 
before her, Mason never spared it a glance. He 
was conscious of scarcely anything but her—her 
childish form, in the little clinging dress, her white 
face, every soft feature clear in the glow, her danc- 
ing eyes, her cloud of reddish hair, from which her 
wide black hat had slipped away in the excitement 
of her upward gaze. The lad took the image into 
his heart—it burned there as though it, too, were 
fire. 

“Now let’s look at something else!” said Laura 
at last, turning away with a long breath. 

And they took her to see the vat that had been 
filled from the furnace, pouring itself into the ingot 
moulds—then the four moulds traveling slowly on- 
ward till they paused under a sort of iron hand that 
descended and lifted them majestically from the 
white-hot steel beneath, uncovering the four fiery 
pillars that reddened to a blood color as they moved 
across the shed—till, on the other side, one ingot 
after another was lowered from the truck, and no 
sooner felt the ground than it became the prey of 
some unseen force, which drove it swiftly onwards 
from beneath, to where it leaped with a hiss and 
crunch into the jaws of the mill. Then out again 
on the further side, lengthened, and pared, the 
demon in it already half tamed !—flying, as it were, 
from the first mill, only to be caught again in the 
squeeze of the second, and the third—until at last 
the quivering rail emerged at the further end, a 
twisting fire serpent, still soft under the controlling 
rods of the workmen. On it glided, on, and out of 
the shed, into the open air, till it reached a sort of 
platform over a pit, where iron claws caught at it 
from beneath, and brought it to a final rest, in its 
own place, beside its innumerable fellows, waiting 
for the market and its buyers. 














IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 


‘“Mayn’t we go back once more to the furnace?” 
said Miss Fountain eagerly to her guide—“just for 
a minute!” 

He smiled at her, unable to say no. 

And they walked back across the shed, to the 
brick shelter. The great furnace was roaring as 
before, the white sheet of flame was nearing its last 
change of color, tub after tub, barrow after barrow 
poured its contents into the vast flaring throat. 
Behind the shelter was an elderly woman with a 
shawl over her head. She had brought a jar of tea 
for some workmen, and was standing like any 
stranger, watching the furnace and hiding from 
the sparks. 

Now there is only one man more—and after that 
one more tub to be lowered—and the hell broth 
is cooked once again, and will come streaming 
forth. 

The man advances with his barrow. Laura sees 
his blackened face in the intolerable light, as he 
turns to give a signal to those behind him. An elec- 
tric bell rings. 

Then 

What was that? 

God! what was that? os 

A hideous cry rang through the works. Laura 
drew her hand in bewilderment across her eyes. 
The foreman beside her shouted and ran forward. 

“Where’s the man?” she said helplessly to 
Mason. 

3ut Mason made no answer. He was clinging to 
the brick wall, his eyes staring out of his head. A 
great clamor rose from the little railway—from be- 
neath it—from all sides of it. The shed began to 
swarm with running men, all hurrying toward the 
furnace. The air was full of their cries. It was like 
the loosing of a maddened hive. 

Laura tottered, fell back against the wall. The 
old woman who had come to bring the tea rushed 
up to her. ‘ 

“Oh, Lord, save us! Lord, save us!” she cried, 
with a wail to rend the heart. 

And the two women fell into each other’s arms, 
shuddering, with wild broken words, which 
neither of them heard or knew. 

“Look out there! For God’s sake, go to your 
places !”’ 

The cry of the foreman reached the ears of the 
clinging women. They fell apart — each peering 
into the crowd and the tumult. 

Mounted on a block of wood about a dozen 
yards from them, waving his arm and shouting to 
the stream of panic-stricken workmen, they saw 
the man who had been their guide through the 
works. Four white-hot ingots, just uncovered, 
blazed deserted on their truck close to him, and a 
multitude of men and boys were pushing past them, 
tumbling over each other in their eagerness to 
reach the neighborhood of the furnace. The space 
between the ingots and some machinery near them 
was perilously narrow. At any moment those 
rushing past might have been pushed against the 
death-bearing truck. Ah! another cry. A man’s 
coat-sleeve has caught fire. He is pulled back—an- 
other coat is flung about him—the line of white 
faces turns toward him an instant, wavers, then 
the crowd flows on as before. 
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Another man in authority comes up also shout- 
ing. The man on the block dismounts, and the 
two hold rapid colloquy. ‘Have they sent for Mr. 
Martin?” “Aye.” “Where’s Mr. Barlow?” “He’s 
no good!” “Have they stopped the mills?” “Aye; 
there’s not a man’ll touch a thing—you’d think 
they’d gone clean out of their minds. There'll be 
accidents all over the place if somebody can’t quiet 
em.” 

Suddenly the buzzing groups behind the fore- 
man parted, and a young broad-shouldered work- 
man, grimed from head to foot, his blue eyes roll- 
ing in his black face, came staggering through. 

“Gie ma a drink!” he said, clutching at the old 
woman; “an’ let ma sit down!” 

He almost fell upon an iron barrow that lay face 
downwards on the path. Laura, sitting crouched 
and sick upon the ground, raised her head to look 
at him. Another man, evidently a comrade, fol- 
lowed him, took the mug of cold tea from the old 
woman’s shaking hand, lifted his head and helped 
him drink it. 

“Blast yer! Why ain’t it spirits?” said the youth, 
throwing himself back against his companion. His 
eyes closed on his smeared cheeks; his jaw fell, 
his whole frame seemed to sink into collapse. Those 
gazing at him saw, as it were, the dislocation and 
undoing of a man. 

“Cheer up, Ned, cheer up,” said the older man, 
kneeling down behind him. “You'll get over it, 
my boy; it worn’t none o’ your fault. Stand back 
there, you fellows, and gie ’im air.” 

“Oh, damn yer! let ma be,” gasped the young 
fellow, stretching himself against the other’s sup- 
port, like one who feels the whole inner being of 
him sick to death, and cannot be still for an instant 
under the anguish. 

The woman with the tea began to cry loudly and 
ask questions. Laura rose to her feet, and touched 
her. 

“Don’t cry—can't you get some brandy?” 
in her turn she felt herself caught by the arm. 

“Miss Fountain—Miss Laura—I can get you 
out of this—there’s a way out here by the back.” 

Mason’s white countenance showed over her 
shoulder as she turned. 

“Not yet. Can’t any one find some brandy? 
Ah!” 

For their guide came up at the moment with a 
bottle in his hand. It was Laura who handed him 
the mug, and it was she who, stooping down, put 
the spirit to the lips of the fainting workman. Her 
mind seemed to float in a mist of horror, but her 
will asserted itself. She recovered her power of ac- 
tion sooner than the men around her. They stared 
at the young lady for a moment; but no more. The 
one hideous fact that possessed them robbed all 
else of meaning. 

“Did he see it?” said Laura to the man’s friend. 
Her voice reached no ear but his. For they were 
surrounded by two uproars—the noise of the crowd 
of workmen, a couple of thousand men aimlessly 
surging and shouting to each other, and the dis- 
tant thunder of the furnace. 

“Aye, Miss. He wor drivin’ the tub, an’ he saw 
Overton in front—it wor the wheel of his barrow 
slipped, an’ soomthin’ must ha took him. If he’d 


Then 
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ha’ let go a-straight theer ud bin noa harm doon; 
bit he mut ha’ tried to draw it back, an’ the barrer 
pulled him right in.” 

“He didn’t suffer?” said Laura eagerly, her face 
close under his. 

“Thank the Lord! he can ha’ known nowt aboot 
it!—nowt at aw. The gas ud throttle him, Miss, 
afore he felt the fire.” 

“Is there a wife?” 

“Noa; he coom here a widower three weeks sen. 
There’s a little gell 4 

‘Aye, they be gone for her an’ t’ passon boath,” 
said another voice. ‘What’s passon to do whan he 
cooms?” 

“Salve the masters’ conscience!” cried a third 
in fury. “They'll burn us to hell first, and then 
quieten us with praying.” 

Many faces turned to the speaker, a thin, wiry 
man, one of the “agitators” of the town, and a dull 
groan went round. 

“Make way there!’ cried an imperious voice, 
and the crowd between them and the entrance side 
of the shed began to part. A gentleman came 
through, leading a clergyman, who walked hur- 
riedly, with eyes downcast, holding his book 
against his breast. 4 

There was a flutter of caps through the vast shed. 
Every head stood bared and bent. On went the 
parson toward the little platform with the railway. 
The furnace had sunk somewhat—its roar was less 
acute Laura looking at it thought of the 
gorged beast that falls to rest. 

But another parting of the throng—one sob !— 
the common sob of hundreds. 

Laura looked. 

“Tt’s t’ little gell, Ned, t’ little gell!’”’ said the 
elder workman to the youth he was supporting. 

And there in the midst of the blackened crowd of 
men was a child, frightened and weeping, led ten- 
derly forward by a gray-haired workman, who 
looked down upon her, quite unconscious of the 
tears that furrowed his own cheeks. 

“Oh, let me—let me go!” cried Laura. The men 
about her fell back. They made a way for her to 
the child. The old woman had disappeared. In 
an instant Laura, as of right, took the place of her 
sex. Half an hour before she had been the merest 
passing stranger in that vast company, now she was 
part of them, organically necessary to the act pass- 
ing in their midst. The men yielded her the child 
instinctively, at once. She caught the little one in 
her sheltering arm. 

“Ought she to be here?” she asked sharply of the 
gray-haired man. 

“They’re goin’ to read the burial service, Miss,” 
he said, as he dashed away the mist from his eyes. 
“An’ we thowt that the little un would like some 
day to think she’d been here. So I found her—she 
wor in school.” 

The child looked round her in terror. The plat- 
form in front of the furnace had been hurriedly 
cleared. It was now crowded with men—masters 
and managers in black coats mingled with work- 
men, to the front the parson in his white. He 
turned to the throng below and opened his book. 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

A great pulsation passed through the mob of 
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workmen. 
and wept. 

The child stared at the platform, then at these 
faces round her that were turned upon her. 

“Daddy—where’s daddy?” she said trembling, 
her piteous eyes traveling up and down the pretty 
lady beside her. 

Laura sat down on the edge of a truck and drew 
the little shaking creature to her breast. Such a 
power of tenderness went out from her, so soft was 
the breast, so lulling the scent of the roses pinned 
into the lady’s belt, that the child was stilled. 
Every now and then, as she looked at the men 
pressing round her, a passion of fear seemed to run 
through her. She shuddered and struggled in 
Laura’s hold. Otherwise she made not a sound. 
And the great words swept on. 

* 2 X* cS # * # 


On all sides strong men broke down 


How the scene penetrated, leaving great stab- 
bing lines never to be effaced in the quivering tis- 
sues of the girl’s nature. Once before she had 
heard the English burial service. Her father— 
groaning and fretting under the penalties of friend- 
ship—had taken her, when she was fifteen, to the 
funeral of an old Cambridge colleague. She re- 
membered still the cold cemetery chapel, the 
gowned mourners, the academic decorum, or the 
mild regret amid which the function passed. Then 
her father’s sharp impatience as they walked home 
—that reasonable men in a reasonable age should 
be asked to sit and listen to Paul’s logic, and the 
absurdities of Paul’s cosmical speculations! 

And now—from what movements, what obscuri- 
ties of change within herself, had come this new 
sense, half loathing, half attraction, that could not 
withdraw itself from the stroke, from the attack of 
this Christian poetry—these cries of the soul, now 
from the Psalms, now from Paul, now from the un- 
known voices of the Church? 

Was it merely the setting that made the differ- 
ence—the horror of what had passed, the infinite 
relief to eye and heart of this sudden calm that had 
fallen on the terror and distraction of the workmen 
—the strangeness of this vast shed for church, with 
its fierce perpetual drama of assaulting flame and 
flying shadow, and the gaunt tangled forms of its 
machinery—the dull glare of that distant furnace 
that had made so little—hardly an added throb, 
hardly a leaping flame! of the living man thrown 
to it half an hour before, and seemed to be still mur- 
muring and growling there, behind this great act 
of human pity, in a dying discontent? 

Whence was it, this stilling, pacifying power? 

All around her men were sobbing and groaning, 
but as the wave dies after the storm. They seemed 
to feel themselves in some grasp that sustained, 
some hold that made life tolerable again. “Amens” 
came thick and fast. The convulsion of the faces 
was abating; a natural human courage was flowing 
back into contracted hearts. 

“Blessed are the dead, for they rest from their 
labors ” “As our hope is this our brother doth.” 

Laura shivered. The constant agony of the 
world, in its constant search for all that consoles, 
all that eases, laid its compelling hand upon her. 
By a natural instinct she wrapped her arms closer, 
more passionately, round the child upon her knee. 
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THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL 





Night in Venice. ........000. F, Hopkinson Smith,...........++ Gondola Days* 

Night in Venice! A night of silver moons—one 
hung against the velvet blue of the infinite, fathom- 
less sky, the other at rest in the still sea below. 

A night of ghostly gondolas, chasing specks of 
stars in dim canals; of soft melodies broken by 
softer laughter ; of tinkling mandolins, white shoul- 
ders, and tell-tale cigarettes. A night of gay lan- 
terns lighting big barges, filled with singers and 
beset by shadowy boats, circling like moths or 
massed like water-beetles. A night when San 
Giorgio stands on tip-toe, Narcissus-like, to drink 
in his-own beauty mirrored in the silent sea; when 
the angel crowning the Campanile sleeps with 
folded wings, lost in the countless stars; when the 
line of the city from across the wide lagoons is but 
a string of lights buoying golden chains that sink 
into the depths ; when the air is a breath of heaven, 
and every sound that vibrates across the never-end- 
ing wave is the music of another world. 

No pen can give this beauty, no brush its color, 
no tongue its delight. It must be seen and felt. It 
matters little how dull your soul may be, how slug- 
gish your imagination, how dead your enthusiasm, 
here Nature will touch you with a wand that wiil 
stir every blunted sensibility into life. Palaces and 
churches, poems in stone, canvases that radiate, 
sombre forests, oases of olive and palm, Beethoven, 
Milton, and even the great Michael himself, may 
have roused in you no quiver of delight nor thrill 
of feeling. 

3ut here—here by this wondrous city of the sea 
—here, where the transcendent goddess of the night 
spreads her wings, radiant in the light of an August 
moon, her brow studded with stars, even were your 
soul of clay, here would it vibrate to the dignity, 
the beauty, and the majesty of her matchless 
presence. 

As you lie, adrift in your gondola, hung in mid- 
air, so like a mirror is the sea, so vast the vault 
above you, how dreamlike the charm! How ex- 
quisite the languor! Now a burst of music from 
the far-off plaza, dying into echoes about the walls 
of San Giorgio; now the slow tolling of some bell 
from a distant tower ; now the ripple of a laugh, or 
a snatch of song, or the low cooing of a lover's 
voice, as a ghostly skiff with drawn curtains and 
muffled light glides past; and now the low splash 
of the rowers as some phantom ship looms up 
above you with bow-lights aglow, crosses the high- 
way of silver, and melts into shadow. 

Suddenly from out the stillness there bursts 
across the bosom of the sleeping wave the dull 
boom of the evening gun, followed by the long 
blast of the bugle from the big warship near the 
arsenal; and then, as you hold your breath, the 
clear, deep tones of the great bell of the Campanile 
strike the hour. 

Now is the spell complete! 

The professor, in the seat beside me, turns his 
head, and, with a cautioning hand to Espero to 
stay his oar, listens till each echo has had its sav. 


*Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; cloth, 1.50. 


First, San Giorgio’s wall, then the Public Garden, 
and last the low murmur that pulsates back from 
the outlying islands of the lagoon. On nights like 
these the professor rarely talks. He lies back on 
the yielding cushions, his eyes upturned to the 
stars, the glow of his cigarette lighting his face. 
Now and then he straightens himself, looks about 
him, and sinks back again on the cushions, mutter- 
ing over and over again, “Never such a night— 
never, never!” To-morrow night he wili tell you 
the same thing, and every other night while the 
moon lasts. Yet he is no empty enthusiast. He is 
only enthralled by the splendor of his mistress, this 
matchless Goddess of Air and Light and Melody. 
Analyze the feeling as you may, despise its senti- 
ment or decry it altogether, the fact remains, that 
once get this drug of Venice into your veins, and 
you never recover. The same thrill steals over you 
with every phase of the wondrous charm—in the 
early morning, in the blinding glare of the noon, 
in the cool of the fading day, in the tranquil watches 
of the night. It is Venice the Beloved, and there 
is none other! 

Espero had breathed her air always, and hun- 
dreds of nights have come and gone for him, yet 
as he stands bareheaded behind you, his oar slowly 
moving, you can hear him communing with him- 
self as he whispers, “ ‘Bella notte, bella notte,’ ”’ 
just as some other devotee would tell his beads in 
unconscious prayer. It is the spirit of idolatry born 
of her never-ending beauty, that marks the mar- 
velous power which Venice wields over human 
hearts, compelling them, no matter how dull and 
leaden, to reverence and to love. 

And the Venetians never forget! While we float 
idly back to the city, the quays are crowded with 
people, gazing across the wide lagoons, drinking 
in their beauty, the silver moon over all. Now and 
then a figure will come down to the water’s edge 
and sit upon some marble steps, gazing seaward. 
There is nothing to be seen—no passing ship, mo 
returning boat. It is only the night! 

Away up the canal, Guglielmo, the famous 
singer, once a gondolier, is filling the night with 
music, a throng of boats almost bridging the canal, 
following him from place to place, Luigi, the primo, 
in the lead, the occupants hanging on every note 
that falls from his lips. 

Up the Zattere, near San Rosario, where the af- 
ternoon sun blazed but a few hours since, the peo- 
ple line the edge of the marble quay, their children 
about them, the soft radiance of the night glorifying 
the Giudecca. They are of all classes, high and 
low. They love their city, and every phase of her 
beauty is to them only a variation of her marvelous 
charm. The Grand Duchess of the Riva stands in 
the doorway of her caffe, or leans from her cham- 
ber window; Vittorio and little Appo, and every 
other member of the Open-Air Club, are sprawled 
over the Ponte eneta Marina, and even the fisher- 
men up the Pallada sit in front of their doors. 
Venice is decked out to-night in all the glory of an 
August moon. They must be there to see! 

You motion to Espero, and with a twist of his 
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blade he whirls the gondola back to the line of 
farthest lights. As you approach nearer the big 
Trieste steamer looms above you, her decks 
crowded with travelers. Through her open port- 
holes you catch the blaze of the electric lights, and 
note the tables spread and the open staterooms, the 
waiters and stewards moving within. About her 
landing ladders is a swarm of gondolas bringing 
passengers, the porters taking up the trunks as 
each boat discharges in turn. 

A moment more and you shoot alongside the 
Molo and the water-steps of the Piazzetta. An old 
man steadies your boat while you alight. You bid 
Espero good-night and mingle with the throng. 
What a transition from the stillness of the dark 
lagoon! 

The open space is crowded with idlers walking 
in pairs or groups. The flambeaux of gas-jets are 
ablaze. From behind the towering Campanile in 
the great Piazza comes a burst of music from the 
king’s band. Farther down the Riva, beyond the 
Ponte Paglia, is heard the sound of another band. 
Everywhere are color and light and music. Every- 
where stroll the happy, restful, contented people, 
intoxicated with the soft air, the melody, and the 
beauty of the night. 

If you think you know San Marco, come stand 
beneath its rounded portals and look up. The deep 
coves, which in the daylight are lost in the shadows 
of the dominant sun, are now illumined by the 
glare of a hundred gas-jets from the street below. 
What you saw in the daylight is lost in the shadow 
—the shadowed coves now brilliant in light. To 
your surprise, as you look, you find them filled 
with inscriptions and studded with jewels of mosaic, 
which flash and glint in the glare of the blazing 
flambeaux. All the pictures over the great doors 
now stand out in bold coloring, with each caramel 
of mosaic distinct and clear. Over every top- 
moulding you note little beads and dots of gray and 
black. If vou look closer two beads will become 
one, and soon another will burst into wings. They 
are the countless pigeons roosting on the carving. 
They are out of your reach, some fifty feet above 
you, undisturbed by all this glitter and sound. 

As you turn and face the great square of the 
Piazza, you find it crowded to the very arcades un- 
der the surrounding palaces, with a moving mass of 
people, the tables of the caffes reaching almost to 
the band-stand placed in the middle. Florian’s is 
full, hardly a seat to be had. Auguste and his men 
are bringing ices and cooling drinks. The old 
duchess of uncertain age, with the pink veil, is in 
her accustomed seat, and so are the white-gloved 
officers with waxed mustaches, and the pretty Ven- 
etian girls with their mothers and duennas. The 
professor drops into his seat against the stone pillar 
— the seat covered with leather — lights another 
cigarette, and makes a sign to Auguste. It is the 
same order, a cup of coffee and the smallest drop 
of cognac that can be brought in a tear-bottle of a 
decanter the size of your thumb. 

When the music is over you stroll along the ar- 
cades and under the Bocca del Leone, and 
through the narrow streets leading to the Campo 
of San Moise, and so over the bridge near the 
Jauer-Grunwald to the crack in the wall that leads 
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you to the rear of your own quarter. Then you 
cross your garden and mount the steps to your 
rooms, and so out upon your balcony. 

The canal is deserted. The music-boats have 
long since put out their lanterns and tied up for the 
night. The lighters at the Dogana opposite lie still 
and motionless, their crews asleep under the mats 
stretched on the decks. Away up in the blue swims 
the silver moon, attended by an escort of clouds 
hovering close about her. Towering above you 
rises the great dome of the Salute, silent, majestic, 
every statue, cross, and scroll bathed in the glory 
of her light. 

Suddenly, as you hang over your balcony, the 
soft night embracing you, the odor of oleanders 
filling the air, you hear the quick movement of a 
flute borne on the night wind from away up the 
Iron Bridge. Nearer it comes, nearer, the clear, 
bird-like notes floating over the still canal and the 
deserted city. You lean forward and catch the 
spring and rhythm of the two gondoliers as they 
glide past, keeping time to the thrill of the melody. 
You catch, too, the abandon and charm of it all. 
He is standing over her, his head uncovered, the 
moonlight glinting on the uplifted reed at his lips. 
She lies on the cushions beneath him, throat and 
shoulders bare, a light scarf about her head. It is 
only a glimpse, but it lingers in your memory for 
years—you on the balcony and alone. 

Out they go—out into the wide lagoon—out into 
the soft night, under the glory of the radiant stars. 
Fainter and fainter falls the music, dimmer and 
dimmer pales the speck with its wake of silver. 

Then all is still! 





Liliuokalani's Visit to Mauna Loa........ Hawaii's Story by Hawaii's Queen* 

In the year 1880 we took a trip to the largest of 
our islands, Hawaii, on which is situated that vol- 
cano called with truth one of the greatest natural 
wonders of the modern world. I was attended by 
my retainers, and after a short and pleasant voyage 
we arrived at the port and chief city, Hilo. As 
though to illuminate in honor of my visit, on the 
night preceding our ascent of the mountain, a 
bright glow was seen on the top of Mokuaweoweo. 
This was the portent which preceded that great 
flow of lava which soon commenced from Mauna 
Loa, and took its course down the sides of that 
mountain toward the city of Hilo. We were thus 
witnesses from the very beginning of one of the 
most extensive and long-continued eruptions which 
has ever been recorded in history, for it was pro- 
tracted over a period of eleven months. Early on 
the morning following we started on horseback on 
our journey to the crater of Kilauea, where we ar- 
rived about five o’clock the same evening. This is 
not, as some strangers suppose, a mountain by 
itself, totally distinct from the general volcanic sys- 
tem of Mauna Loa. That word in our language 
signifies the great long mountain, and the nature of 
the elevation well deserves the term, for in height, 
13,700 feet, it is exceeded by few in the world, 
while in extent it includes about one-third of our 
largest island. The eruptions are not usually from 
the summit, but generally through fissures in its 
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One of these is the crater lake of Kilauea, a 


sides. 
region of perpetual fire, of an activity more or less 
pronounced, yet never entirely extinct, and situated 
some twenty miles or so east from the summit, at 


an elevation of about four thousand feet. It is one 
of the few, if not the only one, of the volcanoes in 
the world which can be visited at the periods of its 
greatest displays without the least danger to the 
observer, because it is always possible to watch its 
bubbling fires from a higher point than their 
source. It is not the lava from the burning lake 
which makes its way down the mountain, but that 
from other places where the concealed fires of 
Mauna Loa burst forth. 

There is now a modern hotel at a spot command- 
ing a good view of the points of interest ; but at the 
date of this visit we were received and made very 
comfortable in a large grass house with thatched 
roof, under which some forty persons could have 
been accommodated. Here we were most hos- 
pitably received, our tired horses were cared for 
and sheltered near to our resting-place, afd we did 
ample justice to the evening meal which had been 
provided for our company. After our refreshment, 
darkness quickly succeeded the setting of the sun 
(there being no long twilight, as in more northern 
climates) ; so we spent the evening in watching the 
fiery glow in the crater, the brilliance of which 
seemed to be spreading along the level floor or sur- 
face of the pit. From a flooring of light and heat 
the surface changed at times to billows of actual 
fire; then jets burst up or fountains played high in 
air, standing by themselves a moment like burning 
columns ; then steam intervened to stifle the flames. 
Mist following this, the crater was for a while hid- 
den from our sight, and nature’s gorgeous fire- 
works suspended. At one of these intervals we re- 
tired for the night; but at two o’clock we were all 
awakened by our host to see an exhibition such as 
has seldom been furnished for the inspection of any 
of the many tourists who visit that region. This 
was a most brilliant illumination at the summit of 
Mauna Loa itself; and far from lessening, its mani- 
festation seemed to render more vivid, the fires of 
the crater of Kilauea. The mists had cleared away 
in that direction, and we thus had the good fortune 
to watch on one and the same occasion the out- 
bursts of light at the summit and the jets of dancing 
flame in the sides. It was a night never to be for- 
gotten by any of our party, and well worth the time 
and labor of the journey, were there no more to be 
enjoyed. That which was nearest to us, the rising, 
boiling sheet of liquid fire, seemed to show no 
abatement by reason of the vent at the mountain- 
top, but in its agitations disclosed each moment 


sights more and more wonderful to our gaze. The - 


next day was spent by our party in descending the 
crater to the very limits of its seething fires, but I 
remained at the hotel. They were all provided with 
some offerings to Pele, the ancient goddess of fire, 
reverenced by the Hawaiian people. This custom 
is almost universal, even to the present day. Those 
born in foreign lands, tourists who scarcely know 
our ancient history, generally take with them to the 
brink of the lake some coin or other trinket which, 
for good luck, as the saying is, they cast into the 
lava. Our people, the native Hawaiians, have no 
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money to throw away on such souvenirs of the 
past; but they carry wreaths of the pandanus 
flower, “leis,” made like those seen aboard the 
steamers at the departure of friends; necklaces, and 
garlands of nature’s ornaments, which are tossed 
by them into the angry waves of the basin. As I 
have mentioned this incident, my thoughts have 
gone back to that paragraph wherein I wrote of the 
overthrow of the superstitious fears of the fire-god- 
dess through the brave act of my aunt, Queen 
Kapiolani, when she defied the power of the ele- 
ments at this very spot.* So, to prevent misunder- 
standing now, perhaps it would be well to notice 
that this propitiation of the volcano’s wrath is now 
but a harmless sport, not by any means an act of 
worship, very much like the custom of hurling old 
shoes at the bride’s carriage, or sending off the 
newly wedded couple with showers of rice; usages 
which form a pleasant diversion in the most highly 
cultivated and educated communities. After a day 
spent in watching the activity of the crater, the 
party returned to our hotel, weary, hungry, and 
ready to enjoy the refreshment and repose of which 
they were in need. One night more was spent at 
the volcano house of the olden time, and then we all 
started on our ride down the mountain for the city 
of Hilo. The display had not diminished in extent 
nor in its strange, wild beauty. The lake in the 
crater was still boiling, and over Mokuaweoweo the 
location of the opening was easily distinguished by 
the brilliant glow of light. But turning our backs 
on these natural wonders, nature was perhaps more 
lovely in the charms by which she lined our path- 
way toward the sea, for this road is justly consid- 
ered to be one of the most beautiful exhibitions of 
the scenery of the tropics in Hawaii, and our 
cavalcade passed between lines of verdure or flow- 
ers enchanting to the eye and fragrant to the sense. 





i ee New York Tribune 

There is in Russia a district which is wholly 
administered and during most of the time exclu- 
sively inhabited by women. It is the province of 
Smolensk and comprises a district of about 15 
square miles, from which all the able-bodied males 
emigrate in the spring and proceed to neighboring 
towns and districts in search of work, remaining 
away about nine months of the year. In their ab- 
sence the women cultivate the fields and manage 
local affairs generally under the presidency of a 
woman mayor. Before nightfall the women as- 
semble in a sort of clubhouse and play cards till 1 
or 2 in the morning. Virtue there is compatible 
with unlimited cakes and ale, and though the 
hours are late and so much time is given to amuse- 
ment the commune is prosperous, disorder is un- 
known and it is one of the best conducted portions 
of the empire. The Czarina takes an interest in it 
and is proud of it. 


*“My great-grandaunt was the celebrated Queen Kapio- 
lani, one of the first converts to Christianity. She plucked 
the sacred berries from the borders of the volcano, 
descended to the boiling lava, and there, while singing 
Christian hymns, threw them into the lake of fire. This 
was the act which broke forever the power of Pele, the 
fire-goddess, over the hearts of her people.”—Liliuokalani, 
in Chapter I., Hawaii’s Story by Hawaii’s Queen. 
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Ye merrie-andrews of the quill 
Who’ve twanged a tuneful lyre 
And gained a smile, a tender thrill 

From Chloe's eyes of fire, 


List ye how she once played with me 
Alack, to my undoing; 

How, when she’d brought me to my knees 
She bade me cease my wooing. 


My darling muse became the slave 
Of Chloe's slightest pleasure, 

To her her choicest roses gave, 
Nor stinted rhyme nor measure! 


Whilst Chloe’d knit, the yarn I'd hold; 
She made gloves, mitts and purses; 
And ‘twas not long ere I grew bold 


Enough to sing my verses. 


Thus, as her needle flew, she’d smile 
A smile of love suggestive, 


And I, unused to woman’s guile, 


For birds, dear, or lovers? 
In the tree is a nest, 
Where a mother bird hovers. 


My rooftree, my sweet, 
Has a nest I have made you. 
To this sheltered retreat— 
My rooftree, my sweet— 
Will you come—from the heat 
Of the world it will shade you? 
My rooitree, my sweet, 
Has a nest I have made you. 


From my heart a love song 
Shall I sing for your pleasure? 
Yes, all our life long, 
From my heart a love song 
Shall gush pure and strong 
In victorious measure. 
From my heart a love song 
Shall I sing for your pleasure. 


He . FUE TURN ccc venwnncasenwes Els Parher DUN ooscccsiccicesseccccs Life 
Took heart and grew less restive. 
With trembling lips and tear-wet cheeks 
But, oh! when I dared speak my love, A gentle child for shelter seeks, 
’Midst intermittent ‘I vows,” A pleasing, sad-eyed, little chit he; 
She stopped to knit or purse or glove, “Pray, master,” cries he, “in thy breast 
And knit her arching eyebrows! Let a poor, harmless infant rest!” 
; ; ; “Thy name?” I ask. He answers, “Pity.” 
Heigho! eftsoon this came to pass ) 
To me so sorely smiten: “Sweet Pity, welcome guest thou art!” 
She made me hold the yarn, alas, I cry and open wide my heart, 
Whereof she knit my mitten! When lo! my wits fly helter-skelter! 
I look, and, freed from Pity’s guise, 
WOW OPERAS <.ciisccsscccocevces Will 8. Gidley........-.--eeeeee Brooklyn Life I see a boy with laughing eyes; 
A game of chance I played one summer, ‘Tis Love himself I've given shelter! 
With Phyllis for the prize; 
Cupid's Casuistry..... ..... W. J. Lampton........... ew Orleans Picayune 


Pe I I icc: cncenn psaesateendddeneseies see Chicago Record 


But, alas! my luck perversely ran 
In spite of jealous sighs. 


Dame Fortune frowned on all my moves, 
The cards seemed stacked by Fate, 
Until one glorious eve I met 
My charmer at the gate. 


‘Twas my last chance; I staked my all, 
My heart by hope impelled— 


‘Twas well I did, for ne’er before 


So fair a hand I’d held! 


Out under the trees 
There are wonderful fancies, 
When one is at ease, 
Out under the trees, 
All the world seems to please, 
Like your sweet, roguish glances, 
Out under the trees 
There are wonderful fancies. 


In some of them, dear, 
I dream that you love me; 
But I tremble and fear 
In some of them, dear, 
That you're fickle, and veer 
Like the gay leaves above me. 
In some of them, dear, 
I dream that you love me. 


In the tree is a nest 

Where a mother bird hovers 
With a song in her breast. 
In the tree is a nest 


We were sitting 
In the moonlight 
Of a radiant 
Rosy June night, 
When I whispered: 
“Kitty, don’t you 
Wish I'd kiss you? 
Let me, won't you?” 


Kitty was a 
Rustic maiden, 
And I thought not 
Heavy laden 
With the wisdom 
Of the ages 
Writ on cultured 
Cupid’s pages. 


Kitty answered: 
“No, I mustn't 

Let you kiss me; 
My ma doesn’t 

Think it proper 
That her Kitty 

Be like maidens 
In the city.” 


“Oh?” I stammerec: 
Then did Kitty 

Whisper in a 
Tone of pity: 

“T might kiss you, 
And be true, sir, 

To my mother; 
Would that do, sir?” 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 





Uniforms of Naval Officers .........ccccccceceee teceeees : ..- Washington Post 


When Commodore Dewey stood on the bridge 
of the flagship Olympia during the memorable en- 
gagement at Manila he wore what is known in the 
navy as the “service” coat. This is a coat of dark 
navy blue cloth or serge, shaped to the figure, to 
descend to top of inseam of trousers. There is a 
slit over each hip extending on the right side as 
high as the sword belt. It was single-breasted, 
with fly front, fitted with plain flat gutta percha 
buttons and a standing collar. The collar edges 
of the coat were trimmed with lustrous black mo- 
hair braid, one and a quarter inches wide, laid on 
flat. Beside this, at a distance of one-eighth of an 
inch was shown a narrow black silk braid one- 
eighth of an inch wide, with an overhand turn 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. The coat was 
worn closely buttoned. 

Commodore Dewey wore a pair of trousers with 
a stripe of gold lace down their outer seam one 
inch in width. The commodore’s rank was shown 
by his shoulder straps, collar devices and braid on 
the sleeves. Being a commodore, he had a silver 
star and a silver foul anchor on each side of the 
collar. On the sleeve was a two-inch broad braid 
with gold star above. On his head the hero of 
Manila had a new-style broad top cap with gold 
strap and gold ornaments, consisting of anchors, 
silver shield with eagle above. The visor was 
trimmed with gold oak leaves. 

Last December Commodore, then Captain, 
Dewey went to his tailor in Washington to have 
his clothes retrimmed, for his promotion in rank, 
as far as possible. He was forced to buy a full- 
dress coat and a frock coat for his rank of com- 
modore and also a cap. The latter cost $15. 

No man of fashion with an income of from $10,- 
000 to $50,000 a year is a whit more particular in 
regard to the selection of his suits than an ensign 
in the navy. The chances are he has more of them, 
but they are of no better quality and cost no more 
each than do those of a naval officer. One of the 
first things that a naval cadet is taught is to keep 
his uniforms in good condition. He must have a 
number of them for special occasions. The regu- 
lations of the navy are most strict and exacting in 
regard to the dress of its officers. It takes most of 
a young officer’s salary to keep himself looking as 
his superior officer thinks he should appear. 

Naval officers are fifty per cent. more particular 
about the making of their uniforms than are those 
of the army. The reason is plain. Naval officers are 
continually cruising about the world, and may en- 
ter a foreign port at any time. In order to uphold 
the honor of the country which they represent they 
must be fitly attired, and according to the regula- 
tions, which fill a good-sized pamphlet, laid down 
by the department, they must have at least four or 
five different coats, such as the special full dress, 
social full dress, frock, service dress, besides caps, 
chapeaux, helmets, gloves, boots and shoes of the 
best quality, of special design. 

When the gunboat Helena was in Washington 
several months ago it was explained to visitors that 


there was no ship in the navy that was better fitted 
for tre accommodation of its officers. After every- 
thing had been shown them the young officers 
would point with pride to the chests underneath 
the bunks provided for the uniforms, so that no 
possible damage could result to them. Electric 
fans, stationary washstands and other conveniences 
were all well enough, but it was really the clothes 
chests which caught the fancy of the officers most. 

When the United States naval officers lost their 
belongings in the terrible storm at Samoa several 
years ago a bill was introduced to reimburse them. 
Estimates were asked from tailors for the cost of 
an officer’s outfit. It was figured out that that of a 
lieutenant could be taken as the basis and the 
amount could be decreased or increased, accord- 
ing to rank. The wearing apparel of a lieutenant 
was figured at $1,365, that of an ensign was fixed at 
about $1,050, and the rear-admiral’s at about 
$2,000. 

There is a tailor in Washington who has been 
supplying the uniforms for naval officers for nearly 
fifty years. The tailor in question said that Ad- 
miral Porter, while pretending not to be so, was a 
most particular man in regard to his dress. It 
would have to fit him exactly. When he became 
admiral, at the death of Admiral Farragut, he had 
an entire full-dress outfit made. This cost, includ- 
ing the chapeau, $765. The chapeau and coat had 
oak leaves on them. His trousers were gold laced, 
and his gold sword belt was worked in oak leaves. 
His epaulets alone cost $175. 





Bible-Time Fashions............004+ Ripe GOB icceccccvesnses The Quiver 
It is like opening an old-world “garderobe”’ and 

turning over and examining its contents, to con- 

sider the articles of attire mentioned in the Bible. 

Those of our readers whose attention has not 
been called to the subject may be unaware of the 
frequent mention of familiar articles of apparel in 
the sacred writings. The diligent and precise 
translators in King James’ time, doubtless, gave 
the equivalents of the original Hebrew from the 
choice of similar items in wear in their own day, 
some of which are now no longer in use; and 
quite apart from the question of what may have 
been the exact meaning of the Oriental wording, 
it is extremely interesting to note the various 
changes time has made in this matter, as well as 
the instances in- which some particular garments 
and materials have held their own. 

There is mention of bonnets half a dozen times, 
and all of these allusions indicate a very different 
article from that now known by the name. The first 
time was when Aaron and his sons were set apart 
for the priests’ office. After a minute description 
of Aaron’s robes, there is mention of the coats and 
girdles of his sons, “and bonnets thou shalt make 
for them for glory and for beauty”; and these are 
referred to again in connection with the ceremonies 
in which their owners were to take part. At their 
consecration, Moses put these bonnets—which we 
should now probably call caps—on Aaron’s sons 
after they had been washed and anointed. On the 
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completion of the Ark of the Covenant and all its 
accessories, there is further notice of the goodly 
bonnets of fine linen, with other articles of fine 
twined linen, that were for the use of Aaron and his 
sons. When Isaiah is lamenting and upbraiding 
Israel, and prophesying the destruction of the 
wicked, he exclaims that the Lord will take away 
all the finery and bravery of the daughters of Zion, 
their chains, bracelets, mufflers, bonnets, and tink- 
ling feet ornaments; and continues to enumerate 
the additional items of rings and nose jewels, 
changeable suits of apparel, mantles, wimples, 
crisping pins, glasses, fine linen, hoods, and veils. 
We know that the ladies of those days made a 
tinkling with their feet by means of ornaments that 
they wore upon them. With this exception, and 
that of the nose-jewels—and perhaps that of the 
wimples—the items here mentioned might be those 
of a lady of the present day, even to the change- 
able suits of apparel and crisping pins. 

The wimple is now only worn by the members of 
some sisterhoods, but in former centuries it was in 
general use, as we may see in the stately effigies 
reposing on the tombs of many a fair dame who 
died three and four hundred years ago. It was a fold 
of linen or soft material that was passed under the 
chin and up both sides of the face. 

There is only one allusion to ribbons, and it is 
a blue one that is mentioned. Seeing how much a 
blue ribbon is to us still, this is somewhat curious. 
The mention occurs in the Book of Numbers, when 
the Lord spake unto Moses saying, “Speak unto 
the children of Israel, and bid them that they make 
fringes in the borders of their garments throughout 
their generations, and that they put upon the 
fringe of the borders a ribband of blue.” 

Hats are noticed but once. This is in the Book 
of Daniel, when Nebuchadnezzar orders Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego to be cast into the fiery 
furnace. When the furnace was heated to seven 
times its usual degree, these men were bound in 
their coats, their hosen, their hats, and their other 
garments, and cast into it. 

Breeches are mentioned four times, as well as in 
that particular edition of the Scriptures called the 

sreeches Bible, so named on account of the aprons 

of Adam and Eve being translated, from the He- 
brew, as breeches. Each time they are described 
as being made of linen. 

The Elizabethan item, stomacher, was brought 
in by the translators only once. It occurs in the 
same passage in the Book of Isaiah above referred 
to.’ The prophet declares it should come to pass, 
in the tribulation he was foretelling, that instead 
of well-set hair there should be baldness, and in- 
stead of a stomacher there should be a girding of 
sackcloth. 

A dozen times we come upon references to 
mantles. Once the Psalmist says, figuratively : 
‘Let my adversaries be clothed with shame, and 
let them cover themselves with their own confu- 
sion, as with a mantle.” But in all the other in- 
stances it is real mantles that are meant. Job rent 
his mantle and shaved his head when his calamities 
set in; Jael covered Sisera with a mantle before she 
smote the nail into his temples; when Saul con- 
sulted the witch and she told him of Samuel’s com- 
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ing, she said: “An old man cometh up, and he is 
covered with a mantle.”’ So, too, when Elijah was 
lodging in the cave, and he heard the still, small 
voice after the wind, the earthquake, and the fire, 
he wrapped his face in his mantle and went out and 
stood in the entrance of the cave. And when, af- 
terward, he found Elisha ploughing with twelve 
yoke of oxen, he cast his mantle upon him, and 
thus invested him with his authority. And before 
Elijah finally disappeared in the chariot of fire, he 
took his mantle and wrapped it together, and 
smote the waters of the Jordan with it, so that they 
divided, and he and Elisha passed over on dry 
ground. Also, when Ezra bemoaned the fact that 
the people of Israel had not kept themselves dis- 
tinct from other nations, but had married their 
daughters and allowed their sons to do the same, he 
rent his garment and his mantle, and plucked off 
the hair of his head and of his beard, and sat down 
astonied until the evening sacrifice. 

Skirts are alluded to many times. A bridegroom 
used to spread his skirts over a bride to signify his 
right, authority, and protection. Therefore when 
Ruth said to Boaz, “Cast thy skirt over me,’ she 
meant, “Take me to be thy wife”; and when 
Ezekiel declared that the Lord had covered Jeru- 
salem with His skirt, he meant with His divine 
love and protection. We are told that David cut 
off the skirt of Saul’s robe privily, when he found 
him in the cave by the sheep-cotes near En-gedi; 
and to assure the king that he might have killed 
him, if he had had any desire to do so, he showed 
it to him: ‘Moreover, my father, see, yea, see the 
skirt of thy robe in my hand; for in that I cut off 
the skirt of thy robe and killed thee not, know 
thou and see that there is neither evil nor trans- 
gression in my hand, and I have not sinned against 
thee.” Robes, too, have mention more than a 
score of times, including the figurative robes of 
righteousness, and the crucial robes of purple or 
scarlet worn by our Lord on His way to Golgotha. 
Jonathan, for instance, stripped himself of his robe 
when his soul was knit to the soul of David, and 
gave it to the victorious youth, together with his 
sword, bow, and girdle. 

Garments, in a general sense, are mentioned 
more than a hundred times. We have word of 
hairy garments, moth-eaten garments, sackcloth 
garments, widows’ garments, wedding garments, 
broidered garments, and filthy garments. Some- 
times they are said to smell of myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia, and at others to be scented like Lebanon. 
Sometimes they are as white as snow. Tamar had 
a garment of divers colors; Mordecai had a gar- 
ment of purple. And when Samson put forth his 
riddle, he promised to give his companions thirty 
changes of garments as well as thirty sheets if they 
could give the right meaning of it. And when, 
with his wife’s assistance, they guessed the riddle, 
he went down to Askelon and slew thirty men, 
and took their garments, that he might keep his 
word with his companions. 

Sandals are referred to twice. St. Mark records 
that the chosen twelve were told to be shod with 
sandals, and not to put on two coats; and’in the 
Acts of the Apostles we read that the angel told 
St. Peter, when he came to deliver him from prison, 
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to gird himself and put on his sandals, and cast his 
garment about him and follow him. 

We are told that Dorcas of Joppa made coats 
and garments which the sorrowing widows looked 
at with so much kindly remembrance, and showed 
to St. Peter, when she lay as dead in the upper 
chamber. The first coats of all that are mentioned 
are those worn by our first parents, which are 
stated to have been made of skins. Another very 
early coat was made by Jacob for Joseph. It is de- 
scribed as being of many colors. When the eleven 
brothers wished to make Jacob believe that his fa- 
vorite son was dead, it was his coat that they dipped 
in a kid’s blood and showed to him: “This have we 
found; know now whether it be thy son’s coat or 
no?” Samuel’s mother, we may call to mind, 
made her son coats, and brought a new one to him 
year after year when she went up with her hus- 
band to offer the annual sacrifice. Job speaks of 
his disease as binding him about like the collar of 
his coat; and the singer of the Song of Solomon 
says entreatingly, “I have put off my coat, how 
shall I put it on?” Nearly thirty times coats are 
mentioned in various ways. Perhaps the most in- 
cisive occasion was when the twelve apostles were 
ordered to go and preach to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, and to provide neither gold, silver 
nor brass in their purses, nor scrip, neither two 
coats, neither shoes, not yet staves; for the work- 
man was adjudged worthy of his meat. The coat 
without a seam will also come to mind. Such a 
coat was worn by our Lord, and is specially men- 
tioned by St. John in connection with the dividing 
of our Saviour’s clothes immediately after His 
crucifixion. 

There were many figures of speech and of action 
in the old Biblical times in which shoes played a 
part, consequently there are many allusions to 
them. To take them off was one of the signs of 
mourning, humiliation, and reverence. In the days 
of Ruth and Boaz to draw off a shoe was also to 
ratify a bargain. When Boaz bought Naomi’s 
land in the presence of the ten elders of the city, he 
drew off his shoe as a testimony. -To bear another 
man’s shoes or to untie his latchets was significant 
of service. In the blessing of the twelve tribes, it 
was said of that of Asher: “Thy shoes shall be iron 
and brass; and as thy days so shall thy strength 
be.” 

We have word of veils in various associations, 
the most picturesque of which is in that dim and 
far-off day when the fair Rebecca left her people 
and journeyed with Abraham’s steward and his 
camels to be the wife of Isaac. She drew her veil 
over her face when she saw her future husband 
coming to meet the little cavalcade. Another pleas- 
ant country scene is conjured up when we remem- 
ber Boaz told Ruth to hold out her veil when he 
poured six measures of barley into it for a present. 
It is often used, moreover, in a figurative sense as 
a division betwen the Jews and the Gentiles, and 
as a curtain of ignorance and hardness. 

Sackcloth is mentioned quite forty times, and is 
present in many sublime tragedies. Rizpah spread 
the rock with it when she watched the bodies of the 
seven sons of Saul, whom the Gibeonites hanged, 
from the beginning of the harvest until water fell 
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upon them out of heaven, and kept the birds and 
beasts from them during her terrible vigil. David 
and the elders of Israel were all clothed in sack- 
cloth when they saw the angel with a drawn sword 
stretched out over Jerusalem after the numbering 
of the people. Ahab, too, put on sackcloth, and lay 
in sackcloth and “went softly,” when he humbled 
himself, and averted the evil, for the time being, 
with which Elijah threatened him and his wife 
Jezebel. And Mordecai rent his clothes and put on 
sackcloth and ashes, when he went before the 
king’s gate with a bitter cry, on hearing that Ha- 
man had got the king’s leave to destroy all the 
Jews on a certain day. We also know of Morde- 
cai’s pageant, seated on the king’s horse, and wear- 
ing the king’s crown and royal apparel, and of his 
honors, when he went out of the king’s presence, 
no longer in sackcloth, but in royal apparel of 
blue and white, with a garment of fine linen and 
purple, and a great crown of gold. 

The gorgeousness of some of the clothing worn 
in Biblical times is, perhaps, made most apparent 
when we recollect that it was the sight of the ap- 
parel of Solomon’s ministers and cupbearers, as 
much as that of other evidences of his great riches 
and glory, that took the heart out of the Queen of 
Sheba. 

When we leave the subject, it is as though we 
closed the door of the “garderobe” carefully and 
reverently, and turned the key thoughtfully upon 
much magnificence, as well as upon items of de- 
lightful simplicity. 





| ee New York Herald 


The richly bespangled saddle of the Mexican 
“ranchero” has finally been eclipsed, and by an 
American. The remarkable saddle which has won 
this distinction for the United States is owned by 
D. W. Thompson, of Santa Barbara, Cal., and is 
worth $4,000. The silver and gold used in its dec- 
oration are alone worth $250. While Mr. Thomp- 
son’s home is in Santa Barbara, he has an exten- 
sive ranch in Ventura County, Cal., and it is here 
that he makes use of his notable property. The 
saddle is of typical Mexican pattern, with a high 
pommel, well hollowed seat and the most elaborate 
of trappings. The work was done in Santa Bar- 
bara under Mr. Thompson’s own supervision, and 
is such as only the Spanish could produce. The 
saddle is of fine embossed leather, set thick with 
silver buttons and rosettes; the pommel is encased 
with silver, the corners of the apron are tipped with 
it, and the stirrups are faced and edged with silver 
half an inch thick, elaborately chased and carved. 
The saddle tree is hung with silver rings to answer 
the “vaquero’s” requirements. The girth which 
secures the saddle in place is woven from horses’ 
manes by native artisans, and is fully eight inches 
broad. The reins, martingale, and whip are com- 
posed of solid silver in woven strands. The head- 
stall is covered with fluted silver, with large silver 
rosettes at the side, and an elaborate nose piece, 
with a silver chain under the jaw. The bridle reins 
and accessories weigh about twelve pounds. Every 
year Mr. Thompson adds something to the ex- 
quisite beauty and value of the saddle, although it 
has already cost such a considerable sum. 
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RANDOM READING: MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 





Patty ANNOYANCTS.... socsoccccccscccccsccccccesecscovcveseccecs The Outlook 

The petty annoyances of life constitute a very 
formidable mass, if one chooses to dwell upon and 
remember them. They are curiously combined 
with the most delicate pleasures, as the thorn is set 
on the same stem with the rose. Those who have 
the highest quality of receptivity and are most sen- 
sitive to the finer delights are the elect victims of 
the imperfections, the dissonances, and the small 
grievances that beset the way of the aspiring and 
the path of the ardent. No one, however well 
poised, can be entirely indifferent to the stings and 
discomfort of these minor troubles ; but the healthy 
nature will keep them well below the horizon of 
habitual thought. 

It may be said that a man is strong in the degree 
in which he is able to subordinate the minor to the 
major concerns of life; and fruitful in the degree in 
which he pushes aside petty obstacles and keeps 
to his path, not only with fidelity, but with delight. 
The good traveler does not miss the chance of 
beautiful scenery because his companions of the 
hour are not ot his kind; nor does he suffer a bad 
cup of coffee to overshadow a day which brings 
him to the slirines of history or literature. A states- 
man does not yield his measure because he is sur- 
rounded by scoffers and triflers. The man of re- 
ligious conviction does not suffer his faith to be 
clouded because churches are imperfect adminis- 
trators of the spiritual interests of society. The 
artist is not plunged into melancholy because paints 
and brush are often so obstinate and unsympathetic 
to his hand; nor does the sculptor despair of his 
vision, because stone is hard and dust and dirt en- 
velop him. The writer does not turn aside from his 
work because language guards its felicities and 
melodies with such persistence ; nor does his imag- 
ination lose its freshness because the use of the pen 
involves such drudgery. Every fine achievement is 
beset with difficulties; it is only the ardent lover 


who bursts through the hedge of thorns and 
awakens the princess. 
Certain it is that no little character of the 


sterner sort is wrought out of the overcoming of 
small difficulties and the patient bearing of petty 
annoyances. And the supreme work of living 
freely, joyously, and fruitfully is accomplished by 
those only who know how to ignore trifles, to en- 
dure minor discomforts, and to make the day noble 
in spite of the annoyances which are set about it 
like thorns. 





The Fine-Art of Living.......- Martin Conway........ The Nineteenth Century 

The highest and most comprehensive of all arts 
is the art of living—the art of so disposing of every 
moment as to fill the whole of a lifetime with as 
many beautiful actions as possible: and by beauti- 
ful actions I do not mean great and heroic deeds 
that attract the attention of multitudes, but merely 
the commonplace deeds and business that fill the 
hours of an ordinary individual’s day, each of 
which may have infused into the doing of it the 
grace, efficiency, and charm, which are the essen- 
tial elements in making a thing to be a work of art. 
Manners belong as much to art as does architec- 


ture or painting; the difference between them is 
that the art is exercised on a different material. 
Michael Angelo said: “1 know of but one art,’ 
meaning that the qualities that make good sculp- 
cure are the same as those that make good painting, 
good architecture, good decoration; but his state- 
ment is true in a far wider application. There is 
but one art in all human activity ; every person in 
every action of life is an artist, good, bad, or indii- 
ferent. When two men greet one another in the 
street they as certainly manifest whatever presence 
or lack of art there may be in them by the manner 
of their greeting and the charm of their intercourse, 
manly, gracious, honest, kindly, sincere—or the re- 
verse: they manifest the essential element of art in 
them as plainly in such a simple action as does a 
painter on canvas by the handling of his brushes. 
For it must be remembered that the glory of paint- 
ing is not in the subject portrayed, but in the way 
in which it is portrayed. A picture may represent 
an heroic action most vilely—that will be a bad 
picture; or it may show a heap of potatoes beauti- 
fully and be a good picture. The art is in the man- 
ner of the work. It does not answer to the ques- 
tion, What? but to the question, How?—not what 
is done, but how it is done. Thus the simplest ac- 
tion and the commonest object may be as artistic 
as the finest creations of the human intellect. 

So to live as to get the most out of life—that as- 
suredly involves a practical understanding of the 
art of living, but it involves a great deal more. It 
is only by living nobly, living on a high plane, in 
the pursuit of high idéals, that the best can be at- 
tained. But my poor Art of Living grows in a 
somewhat less lofty atmosphere than this. I am not 
posing here as an ethical teacher, but merely, if 
you please, as an esthetic philosopher. A man 
may live to very noble ends, yet in a graceless and 
joyless manner; satisfying indeed the highest part 
of his nature, but giving no play to powers of action 
and capacities for enjoyment wherewith he was en- 
dowed by the same agency that sent him into the 
world to live, if he could, the life of a hero. That 
man is the true artist in life who so lives as to give 
reasonable play to all his powers and to extract 
from the world of nature and men by which he is 
surrounded the largest number of wholesome and 
delightful reactions. 

No one will deny that the arts are capable of giv- 
ing delight. A man may find no pleasure in music, 
but he will scarcely assert that music is incapable 
of giving pleasure. The evidence to the contrary 
is too strong. The same is true of painting, of 
poetry, of sculpture; in fact, of all the arts. The 
man who cannot enjoy all of these things is less 
fortunate than the man who can: he is less devel- 
oped; he is an inferior person. Again, it is ob- 
vious that all the examples of any art are not alike 
good. There are degrees of exceilence in painting 
or music. Some can enjoy works of a medium 
quality, but not works of a higher quality. Such 
persons are inferior to those capable of appreciat- 
ing to the uttermost the excellence and charm of 
whatever is absolutely best. Their inferiority may 
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be the result of misfortune or of choice; it may be 
an inferiority of constitution or of development, of 
birth or of breeding. The man who is thus inferior 
loses. He cannot enjoy what more developed 
minds can enjoy. His existence is to that extent 
incomplete and poverty stricken. 

dut life is not all pictures and poems. Men have 
bodies as well as souls. A healthy body is one of 
the firmest foundations of happiness. The art of 
living certainly includes health as one of its objects. 
A well-born man can be healthy if he lives in ac- 
cordance with nature. That is rudimentary. The 
ideal man would not be satisfied merely with health. 
The body is a tool which every man has to work. 
Part of the satisfaction that any craftsman derives 
from his work is in the acquisition and manifesta- 
tion of skill in the use of his tools. The attainment 
of mastery over the body is the special pleasure of- 
fered to youth. To ride, to run, to jump, to shoot 
straight, to fence, to swim, to dance, to play games 
of skill—no human being can be regarded as com- 
pletely developed who has made no progress in 
such matters. They are perhaps a means to health, 
but that is not the sole reason for their cultivation ; 
more important are they as physical arts, involv- 
ing the attainment of skill, and resulting in the in- 
creased control of the mind over the body. A youth 
who neglects these things can never grow to be an 
entirely rounded and perfected man. 

The pleasures of literature, again, the more rec- 
ondite joys of philosophy, the delights that all new 
knowledge brings : these things have to be attained 
by conscious endeavor, and do not come as the 
birthright of any man. The art of living includes 
their attainment. Then there is all the joy that a 
contemplation of the beauties of nature can bestow ; 
how long it takes before they can be appreciated 
to the full! Few people are so dull as not to per- 
ceive the beauty of a flaming sunset, or of the 
snowy Alps, or the Italian lakes; yet nature is in 
reality just as beautiful in quieter places and 
moods. There is as much delight to be derived 
from a contemplation of sunshine on a bank of 
grass as from Mont Blanc itself, but it requires a 
more attentive eye and a more receptive mind to 
appreciate it. 

Finally, there are the delights of human inter- 
course, of the contact of man with man, culminat- 
ing in that most enjoyable of all human pleasures— 
conversation ; the shock of minds, the interchange 


of ideas, with all its varieties of argument, persua-’ 


sion, instruction, comprehension—delights that 
cost nothing and that are within the reach of every 
intelligent and cultivated person who recognizes, 
as all wise men recognize, that every opinion he 
holds is only an approximation to truth and cannot 
but be tinged with error, and that, by contact with 
another, some of that error may be refined away. 
It is only complete fools who are cocksure about 
anything. 

ut, it will be objected, if the art of living in- 
cludes this multitude of studies and endeavors, it 
must be a purely ideal art, unattainable in practice. 
To which the answer is that all ideals are essen- 
tially unattainable, but that they can be pursued 
and that their utility lies in the fact that they are 
goals to strive for. 
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Talk between people who meet for the first time, 
or who talk together for the first time, has an ex- 
citing quality which gradually evaporates. Each 
sets out on a voyage of discovery in a new coun- 
try; the voyage has the charm of the unfamiliar, if 
only by making one display a new aspect of one- 
self. The long fireside talks between intimates, the 
endless conversation of a day’s walk with your 
friend, are like the hills or fields where you were 
born: good to look forward to, good to look back 
on, renewing your life from its sources; but the 
mind is never excited by them, it is not stamped 
with the crispness of new impressions. 

The really good talker is the person who pursues 
with most avidity this continual exploration; who 
is equally ready to give or take, and is always intol- 
erant of the dull and insignificant ; who insists upon 
talking only of realities; who is able to bring any 
topic into vital relation with the people talking, or, 
in default of that, to slide into some topic where 
interest is possible for both. The essence of the 
thing is sympathy and a quick responsiveness; a 
keen zest in the business of finding out what other 
people are like, and how the world looks to them; 
and that instinctive sense of individual human dif- 
ferences, which enables the talker to divine what 
will interest a particular associate. For the good 
talker does not converse with words only; he sees 
when the eye grows dull and when it brightens, he 
follows all the subtle indications. “He,” one says 
for convenience; but in this matter women are 
best ; the best listeners, and the best to lead the talk 
into the right channel. A man is too apt to talk to 
any one person—especially in talking to men—as 
he would to any other; not to let the personality of 
others affect his talk. There are men even who 
talk to women just as they would to men. There 
are also women who say that they like men to talk 
to them as if they were men; but they do not really 
like it. Naturally they like to be talked to as rea- 
sonable beings, not as inferiors in intellect; but 
they are not men, and they should not be talked to 
as men. The perfection of talk is always between 
man and woman, for each has got a point of view 
which is unattainable to the other, and must, there- 
fore, be permanently interesting. Every man must 
wonder what it feels like to be a woman; every 
woman must wonder how things strike a man. 

The excellence of talk is relative—what would be 
very good talk in the small hours is very bad talk 
over afternoon tea. As a general rule, nobody 
should venture on theology before midnight ; after 
that hour, for some occult reason, one is apt to 
drift toward it. The afternoon is essentially a 
frivolous period, when work is done and we un- 
bend before bracing ourselves again to the task of 
dinner. Of course, one is not talking of the after- 
noon as it appears to ladies who have a round of 
visits to accomplish. For them the great dictum of 
Miss Deborah in Cranford still holds good: 
“Never let your visit exceed a quarter of an hour, 
my dear!” “But, Miss Deborah, what if I should 
grow interested in the conversation, and forget to 
go away?” “Never talk of anything, my dear, that 
could tempt you to forget the quarter of an hour.” 
People who come with a fixed determination to go 
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away at a certain moment cannot possibly talk; 
they can make conversation, and unhappily they 
do; the vicious habit has depraved their whole sex. 
There is no reason in nature why women should be 
less amusing than men; but the inferiority is ob- 
vious. Take the simplest instance. Thirty or forty 
men will meet at seven o'clock, dine together, and 
pass the evening very agreeably till midnight. 
Everybody likes to be asked to such functions. 
Imagine thirty or forty women called upon to do 
the same ; would they be able to amuse themselves? 
If they would, why do they not do it? Catechise a 
frank lady upon the half-hour after dinner, while 
the men are over their cigarettes; she will tell you 
that nearly always it is a period of watching and 
waiting. The fact is, that the vice of talking to 
make talk, and not to interest or be interested, has 
entered into their very souls, and only the careful 
and intelligent among them eradicate the taint. 
Women have learned to be talked to, but not to 
originate talk. They have been taught by their 
mothers from childhood that they must never talk 
about themselves; that discretion is the better part 
of conversation; and that the one thing essential 
is to be insignificant, because, if you mean nothing, 
you never will be misunderstood; whereas if you 
get into the habit of exciting yourself over talk, you 
may hurt somebody’s feelings or shock somebody’s 
nerves, and you may not remember to go away at 
the end of twenty minutes. All this formality is 
simply fatal to talk; because, in order to talk so 
that you will interest, or in order to show that you 
are interested, you must produce something of 
your own personality. 

Another form of nonsense carefully instilled into 
the mind of youth is the precept that one should 
not talk about persons. This engaging maxim as- 
sumes that to talk of one’s friends means talking 
scandal about them. Happily no warning is more 
universally disregarded; but why give the warn- 
ing? Why not say rather, “By all means talk about 
people, but talk about them intelligently and charit- 
ably?” What on earth should men and women talk 
about, if not men and women? The proper study 
of mankind is man; his more delightful, if less 
proper, study is woman; and one may perhaps as- 
sume the converse to hold good. Nobody wants 
to confine talk to personalities; it is quite reasona- 
ble to talk of abstract subjects, not persons, if they 
interest you more; they will then be part of your- 
self. But, above all, be interested, and you will be 
interesting ; only keep an eye on the other person, 
and know when to stop. The most blessed gift in 
conversation is the power to be interested; but if 
you cannot contrive to be interested in what is be- 
ing talked of, then either go away or else try to 
put life into things by talking of something that 
interests you. The true genius is the person who, 
while giving, seems all the while to take; who can 
make a man feel not merely that he has been 
amused, but that he has been amusing. A good 
laugh often contributes largely to this consumma- 
tion; there is no possession more to be desired. 
Practically, an agreeable laugh is the best sign of 
good health and good spirits, and it communicates 
its tonic quality to every one within earshot, even 
if they have not the sympathetic exhilaration of 
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the joke. But if a good laugh is a treasure, the 
bad laugh is a curse. It is the most complete ex- 
pression of vulgarity attainable by the human or- 
gans ; and even when it is not vulgar it is irritating. 
A nervous laugh is almost worse than a twitch in 
the face; and the man who laughs before his joke 
ought really to undergo a course in the rhetoric of 
conversation. 

That agreeable art has its professors, but we can 
only—by reason of our vanity—go to school to 
them when we are young. Women hold nearly ail 
the chairs in this faculty; and, though they are 
faulty professors for their own sex—chiefly incul- 
cating the odious quality of caution—they are sim- 
ply invaluable to ours. ; 

Nobody can teach a bad talker to be a good one, 
but he can by attention learn to be less bad, and 
in his youth the kindness of such professors as we 
spoke of may do much to correct natural defects. 
The artist in conversation, like every other artist, 
is both born and made; an innate instinct—which 
is really a vital interest in things and persons—is 
cultivated in him to its appropriate use. Like Fal- 
staff, he is not only witty himself, but the cause of 
wit in others. An intelligent man, even a man of 
genius, may from shyness or defective sympathy 
be a bad talker; but put him into the hands of a 
good talker, and he will be made to talk well—his 
personality will be extracted. No matter how 
bodiless and sapless may be the material in which 
he works—even if he is a mathematician or an as- 
tronomer—tact will draw out the human appeal in 
his lifelong energies and conquests. Nothing en- 
larges the sympathies like education; so the good 
talker must of necessity have a good, all-round edu- 
cation. But it is needless to say that the people 
who talk best are not those of the most recondite 
acquirements. ; 

Conversation has its propitious hours, and it an- 
swers sympathetically to the moment. Women, one 
fancies, are best company for each other when they 
sit up and brush their hair together far into the 
night; for men—certainly for young men—the 
hours of pipe and whisky, from eleven indefinitely 
onwards, are the time that one looks back upon 
with a fond regret. We may not have been very 
wonderful people when we were at college, but 
what good company we were for one another! In 
those days, too, breakfast was a meal one could loaf 
over and the morning an agreeable vacancy; but 
after college days who cares—who dares—to talk 
over breakfast? It is a thing to be gone through 
resolutely, or to be scrambled through, as the case 
may be; but in any case eloquence or sympathy is 
not in season. “I should like to marry a man who 
would be fascinating at breakfast,” said a young 
lady. “My dear,” replied her mentor, “be thank- 
ful if he is decently civil.” In summer and the sun- 
shine out of doors one does not talk; one is too 
busy existing. The ideal moment is by the fireside 
before lamps are lighted, when the red glow is on 
faces, and men lie back in their armchairs, and 
women pull up close to the fender and draw their 
skirts tight over their knees. Then you get the 
sort of conversation in which you can afford to be 
silent, leaving the fire to fill up pauses; and when 
all is considered, that is the best talk of all. 
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Cyrano De Bergerac and Its Author....Augustin Filon.....Fortnightly Review 


M. Edmond Rostand, author of the drama Cy- 
rano de Bergerac, is only twenty-nine years old. 
He is the son of a very distinguished journalist of 
Marseilles, Eugene Rostand, who might have had 
a brilliant career in the Paris press. But he pre- 
ferred to live in his native town, where he devoted 
himself to the study of economic and labor ques- 
tions, and took a keen interest in everything which 
concerns local politics and the internal organization 
of a great city. Between whiles he amused him- 
self by translating and editing Catullus, a very 
great poet whom we make a mistake in ignoring, 
and who ought to be given a place of honor be- 
tween Lucretius and Virgil. Catullus might be 
called the intellectual godfather of Edmond Ros- 
tand, and I recognize some of his gifts in his brill- 
iant godson. 

Celebrity of the best kind was slow to find out 
the father at Marseilles; the son leaped at once out 
of his provincial obscurity into the most exclusive 
circle of Parisian literary fame. He was twenty 
years old when he issued his first volume of verse, 
“Les Musardises.” I was at that time critic to the 
“Revue Bleue.” The book was both impertinent 
and engaging, a mixture of carelessness and pre- 
ciosity, but it was full of the joy of life and of love, 
and it brought with it a ray of the sun, which 
melted the ice of pessismism. The publishers had 
never sent me anything so young, so fresh, so liv- 
ing, and I was bold enough to say that it was the 
most brilliant poetical début which the public had 
witnessed since the far-off day when Alfred de 
Musset published “Les Contes d’Espagne.” They 
laughed at me then; now the eulogy appears al- 
most inadequate. Since that time M. Rostand has 
had a charming comedy, “Les Romanesques,” 
played at the Théatre Frangais, and “La Samari- 
taine,” at the Renaissance. 

Finally, on the 28th of December, 1897, hence- 
forth a date in literature, the Porte Saint Martin 
gave for the first time “Cyrano de Bergerac,” in 
which Paris was delighted to meet again the 
charming spirituality of Mlle. Legault, and in 
which Coquelin found scope for his artistic fac- 
ulties, his magnificent and faultless diction, his fire, 
his mischief, his restrained and trembling tender- 
ness, his depth of feeling, and his dazzling irony. 

It is almost impossible to describe in English the 
personality of the original De Bergerac, the most 
French of all the Frenchmen of his time. Brimful 
of cleverness but mad, commanding admiration yet 
grotesque, he is a caricature and a hero, he is the 
very form and feature of tragi-comedy. There 1s 
in him much both of Pierre Corneille and of Alex- 
andre Dumas. If he had put his genius into his 
works we should have had it in its completeness, 
but he lived it instead of writing it, he lavished it 
without thought of the morrow in mad freaks, 
sublime caprices, and irresponsible outbursts, he 
squandered it in improvisations of which not a 
trace remains. They have vanished like a rocket 
fired into space two hundred years ago. Yet, 
thanks to Edmond Rostand and thanks to Coque- 


lin, he lives again, and once more showers madness 
and fireworks about him, “Ecce Cyrano redivivus.”’ 

This wonderful creation is a feat in itself, but 
where is the drama? It consists entirely in the 
strange contrast presented by Cyrano’s double na- 
ture. On the one hand the brave and tender heart, 
the tongue so marvelously quick in a fencing- 
match of words, the hand so skillful in the more 
deadly play of the sword. On the other hand the 
ridiculous face, the nose for children to mock at, 
Don Juan imprisoned in the skin of Quasimodo. 
To hear him is to love him, but to see him is to 
make love impossible. Well then, to win love his 
mind must take the outward semblance of another. 
He will write the letters of a young and attractive 
rival to whom he lends all the magic of his imagi- 
nation, all the fever of his passion. He will prompt 
him, he will speak for him in a nocturnal rendez- 
vous, hidden in the shade of Roxana’s balcony, and 
when the happy lover has scaled the balcony and 
clasped his mistress in his arms, the sound of their 
first kiss will be both his torture and his reward. 
The years pass, the handsome lover has died at the 
wars; Roxana—a widow who has never been wife 
—has taken refuge in a convent, where she finds 
her chief solace in talking with Cyrano of the dear 
departed. Poor Cyrano! He has become the 
shadow of himself, and the hand of death is already 
upon him. His brilliant gifts have faded, his proud 
and genial nature only shows itself in spasmodic 
efforts. Roxana has no great difficulty in winning 
from the dying man the secret of his deception. 
For a few moments then, he will be loved, or rather 
it was he who was always loved under the outward 
form of the handsome Christian. 

Is this really a dramatic subject? Is it not rather 
a dream, a subtle, impalpable fancy? The “some- 
thing divine, light and winged,” which, according 
to Plato, is poetry itself? Did it not require re- 
markable audacity to think of basing five acts upon 
such a slight foundation, and a supernatural skill 
as well as an insolent good fortune to succeed in 
the task? -However that may be, the wager was 
played and won by M. Rostand. His play has noth- 
ing vague about it; the life in it is so overflowing 
that it would be enough for ten plays. The human 
heart, which we thought could hold no more se- 
crets or surprises, has grown quite young again, 
although, as Labruyére says, men have been living 
and thinking for six thousand years. The play 
speaks a language, old and yet new, which we love 
both for what it reveals and for what it restores. A 
torrent of images evoked on the spur of the mo- 
ment, a vein of poetry, so full of freshness and nov- 
elty, overwhelm and intoxicate us, whilst the 
gayety of earlier days flashes out in brilliant 
phrases, and covers us with a shower of sparks. 
The nightmare of symbolism is put to flight, the 
northern mists break and roll back before the glori- 
ous rays of this Provengal sun, which gives back to 
France her very self, her own peculiar genius. I 
do not shrink from saying that “Cyrano” is France, 
France at her best, France at the culminating point 
of her genius. 
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The Wagner Mania......... J. Cuthbert Hadden..... ....Nineteenth Century 

Not so many years ago, Richard Wagner, in a 
fit of morbid despair at the apathy of the public, 
declared his music to be “the music of the future.” 
At that time it was emphatically so; now it is just 
as emphatically the music of the present. Much 
less than half a century back, Wagner was looked 
upon as practically a musical madman, an icono- 
clast who had arisen to throw all established art- 
forms and traditions to the winds, to trample un- 
der his feet those who had hitherto been regarded 
as the great gods of the divine art. Henry Chor- 
ley, prince of musical critics, ridiculed “Tann- 
hauser” as a chaos of absurdities; the Paris 
Jockey Club howled it down with “on se tanne- 
aux-airs.”’ Wagner, it was said, in reference to his 
revolutionary theories, had invented a new system 
because he could not manipulate the old. To-day 
this same Wagner is held up to our admiring gaze 
as the Napoleon of the realms of music—the one 
and only creative artist worthy of our attention. All 
other composers who preceded the hero of Bay- 
reuth are to be considered as mere chains in the 
evolution which reached its climax in the immor- 
tal Richard; all other music, especially operatic 
music, is to be judged solely by its comparative 
approximation to “Lohengrin” or “Tannhauser” 
or “Tristan und Isolde.” Never was cult so mag- 
nificently exclusive. There have been partialities 
for composers certainly. People have ad- 
mired Bach or perhaps Beethoven above all other 
masters. But they have not declined to admit that 
Mozart possessed some good qualities as a com- 
poser; that Schubert could occasionally hit upon 
a melody; that Haydn knew how to write a sym- 
phony; that Handel could do something with an 
oratorio; that Mendelssohn could _ effectively 
“score” for the orchestra; that Meyerbeer was 
passable ; that Chopin was pretty; that Berlioz had 
some dramatic power in music. None of these 
things will your true Wagnerian admit. To him, 
as some one has put it, Bach is “dry”; Handel is 
rococo; Haydn is pre-historic; Beethoven serves 
only to illustrate the first feeble beginnings of mod- 
ern orchestration; and even the bold Berlioz is on 
the way to becoming effete. All composers, past 
and present, are, in short, but pigmies by compari- 
son: the master of Bayreuth stands alone as the 
Goliath of music. : 

Nor is this a matter of theory or opinion only. 
The programmes of our leading orchestral con- 
certs are more and more conclusively showing that 
in practice Wagner holds the field. For the mo- 
ment no one else can be made to “draw.” Beet- 
hoven has fallen from his former high estate; and 
as for the lesser lights one may be thankful if he 
has them represented once or twice in a season. If 
a concert-director puts before the public a scheme 
of concerts he must tempt them with Gargantuan 
feasts of Wagner or they will not respond. Ifa 
new conductor appears, the question is at once 
asked, How does he conduct Wagner? If rival 
conductors are in the field together, it is not the 
one who gives the most genuinely artistic perfor- 
mances of works of various “schools” that gains 
the following; it is the one who makes most show 
with the composer of “Lohengrin.” Should a 
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singer, as in the case of Madame Patti, decline to 
strain her voice by the trying vocal work of Wag- 
ner, that singer is promptly denominated “old 
school,” and denied all claim to have made artistic 
progress. We have a Handel festival once in three 
years; and at the anniversary of some composer's 
death we have perhaps a performance devoted en- 
tirely to his music. But Wagner is literally for all 
time. We have Wagner “nights” as often as three 
times a week, and when a performance is not ex- 
clusively Wagner, it is almost certain that half or 
three parts of it will be given up to him. — 

This Wagner craze presents some puzzling feat- 
ures. It is impossible, for example, to explain on 
artistic-grounds why Wagner of all the great com- 
posers should be deemed worthy of having his 
music played in such quantities. Why should we 
not have Bach “nights” or Beethoven “nights” as 
often as we have these Wagner “nights”? The 
Wagner enthusiasts will, of course, tell us that 
Bach and Beethoven are less popular than Wag- 
ner. And they are right—happily for Bach and 
Beethoven! But the conclusion to be drawn from 
the statement is certainly not the conclusion of the 
ardent Wagnerian. That Wagner is popular is not 
in itself a proof of his superior claims. Popularity 
can never be a test of the highest merit in music, 
any more than in literature. Sebastian Bach is one 
of the greatest musical geniuses the world has ever 
seen; yet Sebastian Bach is not, and never will be, 
popular. Even to Beethoven himself the epithet 
cannot, with truth, be applied, much as the works 
of that composer have come into favor in recent 
years. 

There is in reality an element of unsuspected 
danger about this vaunted popularity of Wagner. 
It has been well said that in art nothing fails like 
success. Rossini was, in his day, one of the most 
popular of composers. But who now takes Rossini 
seriously? He is as surely on the way to utter ex- 
tinction as are last year’s pantomime songs. Wag- 
ner cannot last at the rate he is now enjoying. 
Sooner or later the public must rebel against hav- 
ing the same half-dozen overtures played once a 
week, the same extracts repeated with equal regu- 
larity at symphony concerts, at ballad concerts, at 
theatres, and even at music halls. Bach or Beet- 
hoven might indeed bear to be so repeated, because 
their works are inexhaustible for the revelation of 
new beauties. But Wagner tells all that he has to 
tell at a second or third hearing ; and these constant 
repetitions of selections from his works are to he 
accounted for only on the ground that he has be- 
come for the time being the fashionable composer. 
It is the old Mendelssohn fever of forty years ago 
in a more virulent form. 

Of course, no one would be foolish enough to 
deny the genius, the colossal genius, of Wagner. 
That he was a composer of the first rank, in his own 
particular domain at least, is as indisputable as that 
3eethoven remains the master of the symphony. 
3ut the point is that we are having too much Wag- 
ner. Even in the interests of our ears we are hav- 
ing too much. When the Emperor Joseph 
the Second said to the composer of “Don Gio- 
vanni” on the first night of its representation: 
“Your opera is very graceful, Herr Mozart, but it 
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has a huge quantity of notes,” Mozart could with 
justice make the proud reply: “Not one too many, 
sire.” It is only in a very few cases that one can 
say the same of Wagner. His scores are over- 
loaded with notes. His use of crashing chords is 
excessive, and his extravagances of harmony are 
not always atoned for by their result on the ear. 
The greatest art of the orchestral writer is to pro- 
duce many varieties of tone while yet making the 
several parts of his score apparent to the hearer. 
Wagner only now and again does this. As Sir 
George Macfarren once pointed out, the same 
quality of tone prevails throughout a Wagner 
opera of four hours’ length. One has but the va- 
riety which is made by striking more forcibly cr 
less forcibly on the pianoforte — of loud and less 
loud—but the constancy of the same tone of brass 
and reed instruments prevails from beginning to 
end, and with such indistinctness of part-writing 
that, when the music has been committed to mem- 
ory by a listener, he cannot in many instances trace 
the elements of the score. Of course, the great 
majority of those who have made Wagner the fash- 
ionable composer know nothing of all this. “Their 
type is represented by the old lady who, at a per- 
formance of “Faust,” during the church scene, in- 
quired of her granddaughter what the relationship 
was between the two persons on the stage! They 
call for Wagner simply because Wagner is the cor- 
rect thing; just as it is the correct thing for every- 
body who is anybody (in music) to go to Bayreuth. 
Nor is it only that we are having too much Wag- 
ner in the interests of our ears and our artistic cul- 
ture. These excessive repetitions of the works of 
one man are unfair to other and equally deserving 
composers. 
chance. He may write like Beethoven himself, but 
unless he has a “name,” and has cast his work on 
pronouncedly Wagernian lines, no conductor will 
so much as look at his score. Musical students are 
beginning to realize this in a way they have never 
done before. They see that it is no use continuing 
to take Mozart and Haydn and Beethoven as their 
models. Their works must be “up to date”; the 
Wagnerian “Leit-motiven’” must abound on every 
hand. Thus does the Wagner mania act as a check 
on originality. It looks as if by-and-by the old 
lines which marked out the different “schools” of 
music would be entirely obliterated, leaving visible 
only the characteristic features which distinguish 
the Bayreuth “school” from all others. . . . 
Let us by all means give Wagner the honor that 
is his due, but let us not forget his limitations. He 
has altered the whole course of modern opera, and 
has founded a musical system which it is practically 
impossible for later composers to ignore. But his 
work is in one direction only. Opera, fortunately, 
is not the only form of musical art. Though Wag- 
ner had never lived, we should still have had the 
symphonies of Beethoven and Mozart, the ora- 
torios of Handel and Mendelssohn, the masterly 
contrapuntal compositions of Bach, the songs of 
Schubert, and the pianoforte works of Chopin. 
These, with the countless meritorious works of 
masters less eminent, would surely have done very 
well to go on with. Our complaint is that the 
craze for Wagner has put them all—his predeces- 
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sors—into eclipse. By and by they will again 
emerge into the light, and Wagner will perhaps be 
taken in the true way—that is, on the stage—or not 
taken at all. 





The Art of Michael Angelo......cccccccccceeccsecseetceee Eugene Guillaume* 
Michael Angelo followed unknown methods; he 
disdained the ordinary procedures of the art; he 
made no plaster model; he did not use the three 
points of length, breadth and thickness, already 
known in his day, and with which he did not con- 
cern himself. But he placed his sketch before him 
beside the marble, and beside his living model; he 
sought the extreme points of his composition, and 
after finding them he attentively studied the mar- 
ble which concealed his statue from him. Then, 
having traced its princtpal outlines in charcoal, he 
threw himself upon the block, and with his pointed 
steel attacked it powerfully, blow upon blow, re- 
moving what was superfluous. The splinters flew 
with the noise of hailstones driven by the wind, the 
steel struck sparks from the marble ; blows followed 
blows. It seemed as if the warm, rapid 
breathing of the artist inspired the hard mat- 
ter with the first breath of life. As the marble took 
on the semblance of his thought, his ardor in- 
creased, and his idea shone with a more vivid light. 
The mass seemed to feel the power of its mas- 
er 
If, as has been. said, the sublime may be dis- 
tinguished from the beautiful in that the latter sug- 
gests something masterful and serene, like the 
azure of the sky; whereas the sublime implies a sort 
of struggle against superior force, like that of a ves- 
sel wrestling with a tempest, the sculptures of 
Michael Angelo are sublime. The idea of the hu- 
man energies in labor, the feeling of the thought 
which rears itself against the curb of art, the image 
of a terrible struggle with matter are evolved from 
these works in which power is more strongly ex- 
pressed than harmony, adding wonder to admira- 
tion. 

No such works of art as these are not created 
only to be looked at, and to give pleasure to the 
senses. If we question ourselves in the presence 
of the sculptures of Michael Angelo we shall reply 
that they are produced ‘to be meditated and studied. 
It.is their glory to offer us new problems, to be a 
sort of initiation to our minds, and in forcing us to 
think of them, to stimulate our thoughts and render 
them also fruitful. 

Whatever the merit of this artist’s works, and 
however high the flight of his genius, his character 
seems greater still. Vittoria Colonna said that the 
works of Buonarroti were of little value compared 
with what was in his soul. He labored unceasingly 
at his own perfecting, and seemed always to hear 
those words of a physician which his masters, Mar- 
sile Ficin and Politien, had made known to him: 
“Look into thyself and do as does the sculptor to 
the work he wishes to make beavtiful. Remove 
what is superfluous, make clear what is obscure, 
carry light everywhere, and never cease to chisel 
thine own statue.” 


* Translated for Current Literature by Mrs. Wm. D. 
Cabell, from the recent brilliant book of the artist author 
and new French Academician. 
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THO DUITENEEE 6 6s ccsctirrsvndevsse NS icc sicaursinwwer-eced Cassell's 
[The scene of the following reading is France; the time, 
A. D. 1871. The Chateau Villevieille, after desperate re- 
sistance of its owner, an old colonel of the First Empire, 
and his retainers, has fallen into the hands of the Prussians. ] 
“Rittmeister, are you there?” called the colonel. 
“I am here,” replied the Prussian captain, di- 
rectly beneath. 

“Resistance is at an end; I am about to open the 
door for you.” 

The Prussian looked at his lieutenant, suspecting 
treachery. 

“You have an ambuscade?” he said. 

“IT am the only living soul in the chateau,”’ re- 
plied the colonel sternly. “You and I have some- 
thing to say to each other—I wish to say it in the 
presence of your men.” 

Still doubting—for your Prussian has little no- 
tion of honor—they drew cautiously toward the 
porch, and heard the old man pulling away the 
barricade inside and shooting back the heavy bolts. 
A bright light illumined the snow, and they saw 
him standing there, alone and unarmed, a veteran 
of Jena, of Moscow, of Waterloo, bare-headed at 
their mercy. 

‘“Enter, if you please,” he said, fixing his eyes on 
the captain; “‘you have come for something, and 
you have come a long way; it is unfortunate that 
we cannot meet as friends—never mind—be good 
enough to follow me; again I assure you I am the 
only living Frenchman in this house.” 

Still wondering, they followed him into the 
“salle-a-manger,” Reiter and the lieutenant, with a 
score of Uhlans at their heels, one of whom, at a 
sign from the officers, remained under the lamp in 
the hall. 

“Gentlemen,” said the colonel gravely, filling 
three goblets with wine that sparkled ruby red in 
the candlelight, “to the souls of the brave men who 
have died to-night—no, it is not poisoned; see, I 
drink first.” 

They drank solemnly, and in silence, and then 
the colonel motioned to the chairs. 

“Be seated, messieurs, I will only detain you five 
minutes—you will find these cigars not at all bad.” 

He handed a box to the officers, who sat down, 
and conquering their reserve from sheer astonish- 
ment, helped themselves and bowed politely. The 
colonel held one of the candles by the massive sil- 
ver stick, and they lit up; Jean Sermaize from the 
passage noticing that the old man held that candle 
with peculiar care, afterward lighting his own cigar 
and replacing it on the table with both hands. 

“What is going to happen?” thought the forest- 
keeper uneasily. 

“Now, pardon me, Rittmeister,” said the colonel 
sternly, “I want to look at you—hum, a strong 
face, and broad shoulders, eyes blue and promi- 
nent; that is courage; a fair moustache—your 
never -to- be-forgotten grandfather was clean 
shaven, if I remember, in 1806—and yet I seem to 
know your face.” 

“Do you wish to still further insult me 
the Uhlan, turning livid and half rising. 

“Not in the least,” replied the old man, smiling. 
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“I venture to think the saddle is on the other horse. 
You have five times by letter accused me in strong 
terms of having, ages before you were born, mur- 
dered your ancestor and stolen his medals; now, in 
the hearing of your comrades I desire to set that 
matter right,”-he continued still more sternly. “Ai- 
terward, I suppose, for the impertinence of defend- 
ing my. house, you will give me a blank wall and 
some ball cartridge, eh?” 

“No, I shall hang you from your own lantern 
there,” said the Rittmeister, “and I advise you to 
hasten with your remarks; we have no time to 
listen to fairy tales.” 

A wave of crimson passed over the old colonel’s 
fine face, leaving it white and set, but he only 
puffed a little harder at the cigar. 

“It was at Saalfeld that I killed your grand- 
father,” he continued, speaking very distinctly. “!n 
the marshes there, among the willows, | was pursu- 
ing an officer of rank—Prince Louis, it proved to 
be, whom my quartermaster Guindé slew just after 
—when your grandfather rode between us to save 
the prince, and fell in a fair struggle, saber to 
saber, and man to man. Was that murder? | 
think not.” 

He paused and looked round the circle of listen- 
ing men; the troopers standing stiffly with their 
long lances, the lieutenant fidgeting nervously with 
the stem of his glass. 

“T did not think more of it until some hours 
after, when a rumor got about that there was a 
general of importance lying dead in the low 
ground, and I rode back with some others to see 
who had been killed. Some of our fellows were 
examining him, but we did not know then that it 
was the prince, and remembering my own antag- 
onist, I went to the tree where he lay, undisturbed 
by the plunderers. My arm was bleeding where 
he cut me, and, believe me, as I looked down at 
him, his shoulders pillowed on a bank which in 
summer would have been covered with flowers, his 
right hand still clenched on his sword hilt, I felt a 
thrill of admiration for a gallant foe, and in mem- 
ory of our encounter I took the decoration from 
his breast, meaning to preserve it carefully, as he 
no doubt would have taken my cross if fate had 
gone the other way. Was that theft? was that 
foully stealing? I think not!” 

He was not pleading for his life—that white- 
haired veteran whose body bore almost as many 
scars as the marks on the face of,the dead Guépin 
upstairs. He had a terrible card to play, and it 
rested with the captain whether he should put it 
down—in reality he was giving him his chance! 

It was then that Jean Sermaize, by some intui- 
tive prompting which he could never explain, bent 
on a level with the ground and began to grope 
softly with his hand in the doorway. He sprang up 
again instantly, and crossed himself for the first 
time in thirty years; his eyes were starting from 
their sockets, his mouth was wide open, and the 
sweat of mortal terror poured from the hardy 
frame of the forest-keeper as he crept hurriedly 
away to the uttermost extremity of that doomed 
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mansion, and found his way out, he knew not 
how! 

The colonel sat slightly doubled in his chair, 
gazing apparently into the cold blue eyes of Reiter 
opposite, but in reality, he was looking back down 
the long vista of years to other scenes and other 
faces which his words had conjured up before him. 
The lieutenant seemed as if he would have spoken 
—he was touched, being sentimental and rather 
young—but Reiter was in command, and had al- 
ready raised his voice. 

“Now, perhaps, you have finished your pack of 
lies,” he said brutally. “I have not lost twenty- 
eight men, and heaven knows how many horses, to 
hear the history of your campaigns. You say my 
face is familiar to you. Do you remember the or- 
chestra that played under the trees last summer at 
Mercey when you and your granddaughter visited 
that dog’s hole? Do you remember the clarinet- 
player who brought tears to your hypocritical eyes 
with Grétry’s rubbishy composition—what was it? 
—Veillon au Salut de l’Empire,’ I think—and to 
whom you sent a gold napoleon by the waiter? Can 
you recall me now? Yes, you may stare, old man, 
I was there six months in that guise, learning the 
roads—the roads to Paris!” 

The colonel made no effort to conceal his con- 
tempt at the system and the man who could so de- 
grade his commission as to sink to such unwortliy 
espionage, but Reiter got up before he could reply. 

“Some of you find a rope, or else buckle your 
stirrup leathers together; it will save time. Old 
man, ‘c’est fini,’ as you say in your language. Give 
me iny ancestor’s order of the Red Eagle, or, what 
is better, the pretty Josephine shall present it to 
me on her knees, and I will give her two kisses in 
return. Come, an end to words — where is the 
eagie?” The Rittmeister had lost his chance! 

The width of the table was between them, but 
every man started as the colonel rose to his feet! 
He did not spring nor overthrow his chair with a 
yell and rush upon him; rather he seemed to soar 
to an altitude, morally and physically, above them 
all, and stood withering the ruffian with eyes that 
knew no fear. 

“Here it is, Prussian!” he thundered at last, 
throwing back the loose end of his neckcloth, 
which he had purposely allowed to hide the two 
decorations. “Here, on an honorable breast from 
which your swinish hand shall never wrest it! Sire, 
I am coming—my comrades, I am here!” and as 
he pronounced those enigmatic words in a tone of 
ecstasy, he flung his lighted cigar upon the Aubus- 
son carpet so thickly sprinkled with the deadly 
powder that trailed away to the three tons stored 
in the vaults below. 

Then it was that the old man kept his word, and 
Josephine, away in the woods, heard from her 
grandfather for the last time. 


* * * * * 


When, two days after, the forest-keeper sought 
the spot with awe, he picked up from the débris a 
small fused mass of metal, blackened by flame and 
fire, but still bearing some semblance to a pointed 
cross embracing in its arms another almost in- 
distinguishable fragment, which experts, compe- 
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tent to judge, have since declared to be the Red 
Eagle of Prussia! 





FF ink ii ise sidinssinetedediatiindsaerd Black and White 
CHARACTERS: Mrs. WALTER LEE and Mrs. 
GEORGE RIVERS. 


Time: Mid-morning. 


Mrs. LEE (loudly, above the clank of the hansom 
which is taking them westwards): It’s really fright- 
fully nice of you, dear, to give up your morning 
to my concerns in this way. 

Mrs. Rivers: What nonsense, when you know 
that there’s nothing I love better than choosing 
other people’s clothes regardless of other people's 
expense. ; 

Mrs. LEE: O, but it musn’t be regardless of ex- 
pense in my case—for Heaven’s sake! How should 
I face Walter if I shopped on those principles? 

Mrs. Rivers: My dear, the Walters recover from 
these little shocks, I find. And a cheap hat is a 
social disgrace which no man could wish to bring 
upon his wife. But if you’re really wanting to be 
good 

Mrs. Lee: I am, really. The hat I’ve got on 
was four guineas, and it’s been weighing on my 
conscience like lead ever since I got it—in a mo- 
ment of abandonment. 

Mrs. Rivers: It certainly doesn’t weigh on your 
head. Perfect dream of a hat, my dear, and worth 
anything. 

Mrs. LEE: O, please don’t condone it. Scold 
me for it. I’m not going beyond two guineas on 
any account this time, and should prefer something 
at one guinea, if possible. I’m not a millionairess 
like you, remember. And it really is naughty to 
spend great sums on personal decoration when the 
East End 

Mrs. Rivers (laughing): All right, dear. I'll 
suppress you to the best of my abilities. Only don’t 
blame me if you're a failure for the rest of the sea- 
son. Here we are (as hansom pulls up at a hat 
palace in Regent Street). Now, this is half my cab 
(feels determinately for purse). 

Mrs. LEE: Nonsense! It’s entirely my cab, and 
no one else’s. You—shall—not (feels convul- 
sively for her purse). 

Mrs. Rivers: I go shares or go home—you 
may choose, dear. 











(They wrangle amiably on the pavement, and end in 
mutual vows of postal orders.) 


Mrs. Lee (the first symptoms of the hat fever 
dawning in her eye): Now then, we may as well 
look in at the window first. How do you like that 
toque with the hyacinths and red violets? 

Mrs. Rivers: Too old for you by ten years, “ma 
mie.” That Gainsborough with the early Victorian 
crown is more “dans votre type.” 

Mrs. Lee: O! but the one with the strawberries, 
Edith. That’s my hat! 

Mrs. Rivers (solemnly): Mary, it’s divine! You 
were made for it! Don’t hesitate. 

Mrs. LEE (the symptoms visibly aggravated): 
Could I hesitate? It’s my hat—unless—unless, of 
course, it’s too expensive. Come along! 
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(They go in. A Superior Young Person of superb 
figure and querying eyebrow sweeps up to 
know their pleasure.) 

Mrs. LEE (airily, determined to show no awe in 
the presence of a friend): O! I just wanted to see 
that hat with the strawberries, in the window, 
please. 

SUPERIOR YOUNG PERSON: Certainly, madam 
(pronounce ‘““Maram’’). This way, if you please. 

Mrs. LEE (in a whisper): You will help me out 
of this if it’s more than two, won’t you? 

Mrs. Rivers: ’Course. We'll look round be- 
fore deciding, in any case. 

(Superior Young Person waves them on to red velvet 
seats and disappears. They look round 
with excessive outward calm.) 

Mrs. Lee: There are charming things, but noth- 
ing to touch mine. 

Mrs. Rivers: O, yours already? That’s quickly 
settled. Then we needn't 

Mrs. LEE: O, don’t, you tease! I know it'll be 
too dear. Here it comes. (Fiunbles with hat pins 
and weil.) 

SUPERIOR YOUNG PERson: Allow me, madam. 

Mrs. LEE (feeling bitter reproach to her manners 
and general station in life): Thanks. 

SuPERIOR YOUNG PERSON (flacing hat at correct 
angle of fashionable discomfort, and handing mirror 
with dignity): I think you will like that, madam. 
Suits you perfectly. One of our latest model hats. 

Mrs. Lee (diplomatically casual): Yes, it’s not 
bad. A little large, perhaps. How much did you 
say? 

SUPERIOR YOUNG PERSON (languidly): 
and a half guineas, madam. 

Mrs. LEE (with a drawn smile): O, dear! How 
very ruinous! Rather too large for me, isn’t it, 
Edith? : 

Mrs. Rivers (manfully): A trifle large, and 
very ruinous. 

SUPERIOR YOUNG PERSON (weary and unmoved) : 
Of course, we only use the best materials. But if 
you wish to see something inexpensive 

Mrs. RIvers (courageously): You'll want to see 
some others before deciding, in any case, won't you 
dear? Try this one. 

(She tries quantities, all found wanting. 
Young Person’s interest fags more and more. 
ing one of her absences): 

Mrs. LEE (pale and weakening): It’s no good, 
Edith. There’s only one that I don’t look a fright 
in—and it’s too dear. Do help me. Couldn't I 
bargain? 

Mrs. Rivers (cruelly): I’m afraid they won't re- 
duce it to two guineas, dear. 

Mrs. LEE (wincing): No, of course not—but 
three—or three and a_ half—or. (sees something 
badly suppressed in other’s eye, and leaves it). 

SUPERIOR YOUNG PERSON (returning with fresh 
ammunition): How do you like this, madam? Two 
guineas. Just for morning wear, or country 

Mrs. LEE (inwardly conning excuses for the fall 
which she now feels to be inevitable): Thanks, no. I 
think I'll try the one with the strawberries once 
more. 

SUPERIOR YOUNG PERSON (more cheerfully, scc- 
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I know this 
So very stylish, 


ing land at last): Certainly, madam. 
one would give you satisfaction. 
is it not? 

Mrs. Rivers (plunging nobly): It certainly does 
suit you, dear, but four and a half seems an absurd 
price for what it is. What is your last price, now? 

SuPERIOR YOUNG PERSON (coldly): I can in- 
quire, madam. (Goes in search of Mr. Somebody.) 

Mrs. LEE (desperately): What am I to do, dear, 
if they won’t reduce it? 

Mrs. Rivers: Leave it to me now. Ill be dog- 
gedly determined. 

Mrs. Lee: And if that’s no good? 

Mrs. Rivers: Then it rests with you 

Mrs. LEE (dropping on to settee): To take it. 

Mrs. Rivers (without a smile): Or leave it. 

Mrs. LEE (looking glazed): You know that’s im- 
possible. 

SuPERIOR YOUNG PERSON (returning with deep- 
ened contempt in her nostrils): We could let you 
have this one for eighty-five shillings, madam. 

Mrs. Rivers: Will you say, please, that we do 
not wish to go beyond four pounds. 

(Superior Young Person again disappears.) 

Mrs. Lee (very pale): You're a trump. If I can 
get it for four, I’ll wear it straight away. Lunch- 
ing at the Sapwigs, you know. 

Mrs. Rivers: Isn’t it a little—er—‘‘outré” for 
the Sapwig set? Might shock the old lady. 

Mrs. LEE: Well, I wanted a hat for that sort of 
occasion. Perhaps it is a little too much for Mrs. 
Sapwig; and it’s very delicate, isn’t it? I mustn't 
abuse it. 

Mrs. Rivers: No. 
a small luncheon (pointing to hat on stand). 
but unchallenging. 

Mrs. LEE (trying it on with an off-hand air): Of 
course, this is really the sort of hat that one spends 
one’s life in missing. 

Mrs. Rivers: How it suits you! Change your 
mind and have it instead of the other. 

Mrs. LEE: Instead? ©, my dear, it wouldn’t 
replace the other in any way. 

Mrs. Rivers: Of course not. 

Mrs. LEE: But I quite see that I do require this 
sort of thing, if only to save the other from too 
much wear—only 

SUPERIOR YOUNG PERSON (reappearing): We 
can let you have it for four pounds, madam. 

Mrs. LEE (suppressing all emotion): Thanks. 
Then I'll take that. And what is the price of this 
one? I’ve been trying it on. 

SuPERIOR YOUNG PERSON: Allow me: forty- 
five and six, madam. 

Mrs. LEE: Yes; I'll take that as well, please. I 


want to wear it this morning. 
* * * * * * * 





That’s the sort of thing for 
Pretty, 





Mrs. LEE (back in Regent Strect): Well? (A deep 
sigh.) Say something, Edith. Congratulate me, or 
comfort me, or something. 

Mrs. Rivers: You look charming in both the 
hats, my dear, and that’s the principal thing, after 
all, | suppose. 

Mrs. LEE (nervously): You think I’ve done well 
—in all respects? 

Mrs. Rivers: Admirably. I couldn’t have done 
better myselfi—for two guineas. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 


Kinghorn an’ LUNNON, .....+++eeeeeeeere 


(A Comparison.) 


The sichts we've seen! 


Has spent instead o’ bankit! 

But eh! we're back in bonny Fife, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit! 

An’ Lunnon? Weel, ye ken, it’s gay 
An’ busy, nicht an’ morn, man, 

An’ there’s a pickle fouk—but eh! 
It’s no—it’s no Kinghorn, man. 


Ye'll wanner on, an’ on, an’ on, 
Through miles an’ miles o’ men, man, 
An’ yet in a’ the crood like yon 
There’s de’il a face ye’ll ken, man. 
Lunnon’s oot the warl’, ye see, 
For look ye, I'll be sworn, man, 


Na! 


Mice London Punch 





Lovin’ Of @ HOS8........cceeeeeeeee FIONN oc 0secsccsteioesess Horse Review 
He is wide between the eyes an’ his heart is in its place, 
An’ he’s sound in min’ and mussle, win’ an’ lim’; 
He knows that life’s a battle, but he’s ready for the race, 
An’ I’ve never knowed a fly to be on him. 
O, the route it may be lengthy, but you'll never see ‘im flinch, 
An’ the heats may all be hot ’ns that he’ll ketch, 
An’ the whip of fate may whelk ’im an’ the shoe of sorrow pinch, 
But you'll never find ‘im quittin’ in the stretch. 


Here’s to you, pardner, lovin’ of a hoss— 
Here’s to you, an’ the top o’ mornin’, too— 
Life hangs upon the turnin’ of a toss, 
So we'll take a tip o’ Lincoln county dew. 


Does the fust heat go agin’ ’im? There are others, so he says, 
An’ things that can’t be bettered can be worse; 

But the heart that never falters an’ the feet that never strays 
Is mighty apt to help divide the purse. 

O, the race it may be bruisin’, but if the footin’s safe 
He'll do his best to stan’ up to the rack, 

An’ the curb of care may twist ’im an’ its saddle gall an’ chafe, 
But you'll never find ’im boltin’ of the track. 


Here’s to you, pardner, lovin’ of a hoss— 
Here’s to you, an’ the top o’ mornin’, too— 
Life hangs upon the turnin’ of a toss, 
So we'll take a tip o’ Lincoln county dew. 


No sneakin’ or complainin’, but he hugs the wheel of fate, 
An’ hangs there like grim death unto a sinner; 
O, the lane of life ’s a long one, an’ it ’s never over straight, 
But it always has an ash-bar’l for the winner. 
His legs they may grow weary, but he’s bred to go the route, 
An’ his motto is: “Git off the earth or win it;” 
An’ I’m thinkin’, yes, I’m thinkin’ when the sum’rys all made out, 
You'll find ‘im strictly on the earth—or in it! 


Here's to you, pardner, lovin’ of a hoss— 
Here’s to you, an’ the top o’ mornin’, too— 
Life hangs upon the turnin’ of a toss, 
So we'll take a tip o’ Lincoln county dew. 


The fashions? Weel, ye ken, we saw 
A wheen o’ giddy hussies 

Paradin’ in their duddies braw 
Upon the cars an’ ’busses. 

But dinna think owre much o’ yon, 
For sure as I an: Sorn, rian, 

For style, it’s no a patch upon 
Our floo’er show at Kinghorn, man. 


The punds my wife 


An’ then sic ignorance! Losh me, 
I’m feared ye’ll no can doot it, 
But nane kent whaur Kinghorn micht be, 
Nor onything aboot it. 
‘Tis awfu’! Yet ’twad seem to ca’ 
For peety mair than scorn, man, 
For mind ye, ‘tisna gi’en to a’ 
To live aboot Kinghorn, man. 


Sic unco things could never be 


In ceevilized Kinghorn, man. 


ee Frank €. GOant0R,...60scccvece: Chicago Times-Herald 
O Mistah Bee, de good Lawd knows, 





The shops? Ou, aye, there’s shops indeed, 
But faith, they’re rale unhaundy: 
Ane keeps yer butter, ane yer breid, 
An’ yet a third yer braundy. 
Noo here, gin ye be wantin’ oucht, 
Boots, butcher’s meat or corn, man, 
Shag, bonnets, breeks, they'll a’ be boucht 
Thegither in Kinghorn, man. 


It sinful how we do, suh! 
You steals your honey fum de rose, 
En I steals mine fum you, suh! 


O Mistah Bee, dat’s how it goes! 
It ain't gwine gimme grief, suh, 

It ain’t no sin, de good Lawd knows, 
In stealin fum a thief, suh! 





The Future of the Red Man..........6.04. Simon Pokagon*,........e000+ Forum 

It is claimed that the United States have paid 
out five hundred million dollars in trying to sub- 
due the red man by military force. But now— 
thank heaven !—through the influence of good men 
and women who have thrown the searchlight of 
the golden rule into the great heart of the nation, 
her policy is changed. Where hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were paid out annually to fight 
him, like sums are now being paid yearly to. educate 
him in citizenship and self-support; that his chil- 
dren may not grow up a race of savages to be again 
fought and again cared for at the expense of the 
nation. I rejoice in the policy now being pursued. 
If not perfect, it is certainly on the right trail to 
success. 

While a guest at Chicago, during the World’s 
Fair, I spent much time at the United States In- 
dian School. There I met many delegations from 
different governmental schools. I was particularly 
interested in the delegation from Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, composed of Navajos, Pinas-Mo- 
javes, Pueblos, and others. With pride I examined 
the articles which they had made, their clean, well- 
kept writing books, and listened to their sweet 
vocal and instrumental music. I then and there 
said, in my heart: ‘Thanks to the Great Spirit, I do 
believe the remnant of our race will yet live and 
learn to compete with the dominant race; proving 
themselves worthy of the highest offices in the gift 
of a free people.” 

The Indian school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, has 
done wonders in showing what can be effected for 
the education of our children. The test there made 
is a reliable one, inasmuch as that school is made 
up of pupils from more than sixty different tribes, 
from all parts of the United States. 

While I most heartily indorse the present policy 
of the Government in dealing with our people, I 
must admit—to be true to my own convictions— 
that I am worried over the ration system, under 
which so many of our people are being fed on the 
reservations. I greatly fear it may eventually vag- 
abondize many of them beyond redemption. It 
permits the gathering of lazy, immoral white men 
of the worst stamp, who spend their time in idle- 
ness and in corrupting Indian morality. I do hope 
the Government will provide something for them 
to do for their own good, although it should pay 
her little or nothing. Again: I fear for the out- 
come of the Indian nations. Our people in their 
native state were not avaricious. They were on a 
common level ; and, like the osprey that divides her 
last fish with her young, so they acted toward each 
other. But I find, to my sorrow, that, when you 
associate them with squaw men, and place them in 
power, they develop the wolfish greed of civiliza- 
tion, disregarding the rights of their less fortunate 
brothers. I must admit that it staggers my native 
brain to understand what reason, equity, or justice 
there is in allowing independent powers to exist 
within the bounds of this Republic. If the “Mon- 


* Chief of the Pottawattamie Indian tribe. 


SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 









roe doctrine,” which has been so much petted of 
late years, should be enforced anywhere, it would 
certainly be in the line of good statesmanship to 
carry it out, at least in principle, at home. . . . 

As to the future of our race, it seems to me al- 
most certain that in time it will lose its identity by 
amalgamation with the dominant race. No mat- 
ter how distasteful it may seem to us, we are com- 
pelled to consider it as a probable result. Sensi- 
tive white people can console themselves, however, 
with the fact, that there are to-day in the United 
States thousands of men and women of high social 
standing whose forefathers on one side were full- 
blooded so-called savages; and yet the society in 
which they move, and in many cases they them- 
selves, are ignorant of the fact. All white people 
are not ashamed of Indian blood; in fact, a few are 
proud of it. 

At the World’s Fair on Chicago Day, after ring- 
ing the new Liberty Bell, and speaking in behalf 
of my people, I presented Mayor Harrison, accord- 
ing to the programme of the day, with a duplicate 
of the treaty by which my father, a Pottawattamie 
chief, in 1833, conveyed Chicago—embracing the 
fair grounds and surrounding country — to the 
United States for about three cents per acre. In 
accepting the treaty, the venerable mayor said: 
“Grateful to the spirit of the past, I am happy to 
receive this gift from the hand of one who is able 
to bestow it. Chicago is proving that it recognizes 
the benefits conferred through this treaty. I re- 
ceive this from an Indian all the more gratefully 
because in my own veins courses the blood of an 
Indian. Before the days of Pokagon I had my ori- 
gin in the blood that ran through Pocahontas. [ 
stand to-day as a living witness that the Indian 
is worth something in this world.’’* 

I have made diligent inquiries of the headmen 
of different tribes as to what estimate they place 
on the half-breeds among them. Their general re- 
ply has been, “They are certainly an improvement 
on the pale face, but not on the red man.” Which 
no doubt is the case; for it is a lamentable fact that 
criminals, outlaws and vagabonds are generally the 
first who seek homes among us, bringing with 
them nearly all the vices and diseases, and but few 
of the virtues, of civilization. Yet, nothwithstand- 
ing such an unfortunate mixture, we find some 
grand characters who have been able to rise high 
above the sins of parentage. I have further found, 
by close observation, that those tinctured with our 
blood are far less subject to nervous diseases; but 
whether at the expense of intellectual force or 





* Certain it is that the families of Harrison, Rolings 
Rogers, and many others tinctured with the Indian blood of 
Pocahontas are superior in health to, and fully as strong in- 
tellectually and .morally as, those families from the same 
branch of pure white blood. John Randolph of Roanoke, a 
near descendant of this Indian woman, and strongly marked 
with our race lines, was several times Congressman from 
Virginia, once United States Senator, and minister to 
Russia. In his time his speeches were more read than any 
other. His masterly arguments were the pride of his party 
and the terror of his opponents. 
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otherwise, I am not so certain. Be that as it may, 
we cannot safely ignore the fact, that it is the phy- 
sical development of the people of a nation that 
gives it strength and stability; that physical decay 
brings loss of executive ability, and has proved the 
overthrow of ancient kingdoms. I do not wish it 
to be understood that I advocate or desire the 
amalgamation of our people with the white race. 
3ut I speak of it as an event that is almost certain ; 
and we had much better rock with the boat that 
oars us on than fight against the inevitable. I am 
frequently asked, “Pokagon, do you believe that 
the white man and the red man were originally of 
one blood?” My reply has been: “I do not know. 
But from the present outlook, they surely will be.” 

The index-finger of the past and present is point- 
ing to the future, showing most conclusively that 
by the middle of the next century all Indian reser- 
vations and tribal relations will have passed away. 
Then our people will begin to scatter; and the re- 
sult will be a general mixing up of the races. 
Through intermarriage the blood of our people, 
like the waters that flow into the great ocean, will 
be forever lost in the dominant race; and genera- 
tions yet unborn will read in history of the red men 
of the forest, and inquire, “Where are they?” 





New Ideas in Domestic Service........cccecceeececeeees /Ilustrated American 


Constant complaint is made because servants are 
not more intelligent, more reliable, better capable 
of assuming responsibility, yet it is simply because 
these things are true that they consent to become 
servants at all. None but the ignorant would con- 
sent to take situations at domestic service under its 
present irregulated and anomalous condition. Ini- 
prove the position and the employee will improve ; 
or better yet, improve both together. 

The present position of domestic helper is one of 
servility, and one on which rests a social stigma. 
Superior women, imbued with a spirit of liberty and 
equality, hesitate to take situations which brand 
them as being at the bottom of the social scale, 
situations also which severely restrict their per- 
sonal liberty and limit their hours off duty to two 
brief periods weekly. 

A remedy suggested for the servant problem is 
known as the Australian System and is receiving 
considerable attention from progressive employers. 
It aims at a specialization of work, and its execu- 
tion outside of the domicile. To the average 
housekeeper this idea is radical and startling. It 
banishes all tradition, and tradition is a strong fac- 
tor in the defeat of progress in this as in other 
matters. 

It is easy to see how all baking of bread and 
pastry could be done outside of the house. Laun- 
dry work is another transferable item, but these two 
departments are already conducted outside of 
many American households. It would be, of 
course, impossible to tend children, to dust and 
clean, serve meals and clear them away anywhere 
save within the home, although special servants for 
some of these duties may come daily to the house 
for a short time. A woman arriving at nine or ten 
in the morning could do all the chamber work, 
dusting and putting the house in order, and hav- 
ing accomplished her tasks, go elsewhere for the 
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performance of the same duties, but modern life 
demands the continual presence of a domestic 
ready at any hour to perform services for her em- 
ployers. Evening does not exempt her, for there 
is always the bell to be answered, possibly refresh- 
ments to serve, and many minor calls. 

Advancement and profit-sharing are suggested 
as means of improving the quality of domestic 
labor. The former is the more difficult of the two. 
When a young man enters a business house at the 
lowest round of the ladder, his efforts are animated 
by dreams of future advance. He hopes to grow 
from office boy to clerk, and on to greater heights ; 
but when a woman takes a position as domestic 
servant, she cannot have her labors stimulated by 
any such hope. A cook is a cook and nothing 
more. In that department there is nothing lower 
and nothing higher, excluding, of course, those 
unusual assistants known as scullery maids and 
chefs. The only advance open to her is a technical 
improvement that would entitle her to higher pay 
and the assumption of responsibility shifted from 
her mistress’ shoulders. With some natures, this 
latter consideration is both a reward and an incen- 
tive. 

The matter of profit sharing rests largely upon 
the amount the domestic saves her employer 
through her individual efforts, this to be varied ac- 
cording to the position occupied. To make a prac- 
tical illustration, a certain woman permits her cook 
to sell soap-fat and receive the remuneration, pro- 
vided she will keep the kitchen supplied with soap 
of her own making. The plan works well. In an- 
other case, a trustworthy cook receives money 
compensation if the monthly bill for butter is be- 
low a certain figure which has been found to be a 
fair allowance for the family needs. The greatest 
care must, however, be exercised not to let these 
matters degenerate into bribery or subsidy. 

Time has been found to be a factor in the serv- 
ant problem. The training of servants, even when 
conducted by training schools, seldom emphasizes 
the importance of punctuality. It is usual for serv- 
ants to serve meals at the hours stipulated, but 
apart from this, their labors are unsystematically 
conducted. 

It has been noted in some training schools that 
those girls who have previously served in fac- 
tories or stores where punctuality was a necessity 
have been best able to economize in time when en- 
tering the fields of domestic labor. Mistresses are 
largely at fault for desultory and irregular perfor- 
mance of the daily round of duties because of their 
thoughtlessness in calling the maid from her work, 
and also in failing to make a daily round of the 
house at a stipulated time. If orders are delayed or 
irregularly given, their execution must reflect this 
irregularity. 

We have a fair prospect for the immediate and 
large improvement in domestic labor through the 
work of the Household Economic Association and 
their schools of domestic science, which aim at per- 
fecting both mistress and maid. Trained servants 
are more and more in demand, and graduates from 
training schools are as superior in attainments to 
the ordinary servant as the trained nurse is to the 
old-fashioned nurse. 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 





“Now, Harry,” asked the teacher of the 
juvenile class, “what is the meal we eat in the 
morning called?” “Oatmeal,” was the little fellow’s 
prompt reply. 

-——It was the first time Nan had seen any one 
husking corn. ‘Do you have to undress every 
single ear?” she asked soberly. 

“Johnny! Johnny! Ye'll kill yerself! That's 
fourteen cakes ye’ve ett!” “I know it, Nora. I was 
afraid to stop at thirteen.” ; 
Mr. Green—Now I’m going to tell you 
something, Ethel. Do you know that last night, 
at your party, your sister promised to marry me? 
I hope you'll forgive me for taking her away! 
Ethel—Forgive you, Mr. Green! Of course I will. 
Why, that’s what the party was for! 

“Run away to bed, Tommy; you are too big 
a boy to stay in mamma’s room now.” “No, I 
isn’t. I aren’t near as bigger as papa.” 

A little girl who had a fondness for long 
words was one day playing school with her dolls. 
She was speaking quite emphatically, when her 
mother said: “My dear, do not speak so loud; it is 
better to speak gently.” “Yes, mamma, but you 
see I wish to make a deep indentation upon my 
scholars.” 

Little John (after casting his penny into the 
fund for the Bamalam Islanders)—I wish I was a 
heathen! Sabbath School Teacher—O, Johnny! 
Why do you wish such an awful thing as that? “The 
heathen don’t never have to give nothin’—they are 
always gettin’ somethin’.” 

A little girl in Hillsdale, Mich., petitioned 
the Lord for fair weather, and the next morning 
the sun shone bright and clear. She told of her 
prayer to her grandmother, who said: “Well, now, 
why can’t you pray to-night that it may be warmer 
to-morrow so grandma’s rheumatism will be bet- 
ter?” “All right, I will,” was the reponse, and that 
night as she knelt she incorporated this request in 
her little prayer: “O God, make it hot for grand- 
ma.” ~ 

Emma, a little girl of seven, was left to take 
care of her younger brother and sister while her 
mother was absent, and one of her duties was to 
put them to bed. Her mother returned, and, on 
looking after the welfare of the little ones, found 
them in bed with the hot water bag, although it 
was a hot night in July. “Why, Emma,” she said 
in surprise, “why do you have this hot water bag 
when it is so warm?” “Well, mamma,” said Em- 
ma, “you put hot water in it in the winter to keep 
us warm, and I have filled it with ice water so that 
it will keep us cool.” 

A three-year-old Allegheny girl, the pet of 
a family in the hilltop district, was taken to Sunday 
school by one of her aunts. It was the third time 
that she had been taken to the place of worship, and 
as long intervals elapsed between these occasions 
she had not become familiarized with the terms 
knawn to older pupils. Upon her return home the 
































* Compiled from Contemporaries. 


little miss was asked by one of the other members 
of the family whether she had been taught the Gol- 
den Text. This was a puzzler, but she walked over 
to where her aunt was sitting and said: “Did they 
teach me that what he said?” A negative reply 
was given her, and she returned to inform her ques- 
tioner in regard to the subject. In the meantime 
she had forgotten the name of the term, only re- 
membering that it was about gold or something 
of that nature. So she said: “No, they didn’t teach 
me that brass fing.” 


George had wanted a bicycle for a long 
time. Last year his birthday was embittered by the 
fact that he did not get the much-coveted wheel, 
and so he awaited the day this time with much 





_anxiety. During the week before he regularly and 


earnestly resorted to prayer that he might have his 
desire granted. His parents really feared for his 
faith should he be disappointed. Therefore on the 
morning of his birthday he found awaiting him by 
his bedside a beautiful new wheel. “Well,” he 
called out cheerfully, “I thought the Lord wouldn’t 
have the nerve to refuse this time.” 


A State Superintendent of Schools was re- 
cently examining a class of girls in natural history. 
“Tell me the names of any animals you know,” he 
began; but the faces of the children expressed be- 
wilderment at the request. At length, however, a 
Ifttle girl at the back of the class shot up her hand 
as though a bright idea had suddenly struck her. 
“Ah,” said the questioner, “the smallest girl in the 
class knows. Well, my dear, what is it?” “A 
worm,” came the triumphant answer. ‘“Well—er— 
yes, a worm is really an animal, but can no one 
think of any other?’ Again profound silence 
reigned. “If I were one of you big girls,” the Super- 
intendent remarked after a pause, on seeing the 
same hand held up, “I should be ashamed of my- 
self.” Then turning to the little scholar, as a last 
resort, “Well, what is it this time, my girl?” “An- 
other worm, siz,” was the quick response. 


A‘ little girl, about nine years of age, was 
obliged, for some time, to endure the nagging an- 
noyances of a maiden aunt. The child puzzled her 
little mind as to the best means of getting rid of her 
tormentor, and at last hit upon a plan which, she 
thought, would have the desired result. She spent 
the whole of one morning writing a letter, and, hav- 
ing finished it, she disappeared in the garden. In 
the course of the afternoon her mother asked the 
gardener what Alice had been doing, and was sur- 
prised to learn that she had dug a deep hole and put 
a letter in it. A search was made, and the following 
epistle was discovered, addressed to the potentate 
of the nether regions at his official residence : ‘ Dear 
Mr. Satan: Will you kindly come and take away 
Aunt Jane? She is a very fussy person, and does 
worry me so. Alice.” 

Little boy, who dislikes mush, grumbles: “I 
wish no one ever found out mush and_ such 











things.” 


+ Contributed to Current Literature. 
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CHILD VERSE 





7 Eee vicisersastenss May N. Badford............+4- Boston Globe 
My papa’s all dressed up to-day; 
He never looked so fine; 
I thought when I first looked at him 
My papa wasn’t mine. 


He’s got a beautiful new suit— 
The old one was so old— 

It’s blue, with buttons oh, so bright 
I guess they must be gold. 


And papa’s sort o’ glad and sort 
O’ sad—I wonder why; 

And ev’ry time she looks at him 
It makes my mamma cry. 


Who’s Uncle Sam? My papa says 
That he belongs to him; 

But papa’s joking, ’cause he knows 
My uncle’s name is Jim. 


My papa just belongs to me 
And mamma. And I guess 

The folks are blind who cannot see 
His buttons marked U. S. 


U. S. spells Us. He’s ours—and yet 
My mamma can’t help cry, 

And papa tries to smile at me 
And can’t—I wonder why. 


Fie Hate BO GO0 B06 oo. o.0.0:5.0:0604006065050000 0800200 ce ees 08000008 St. Nicholas 
“What would you do,” said the little key, 
To the teak-wood box, “except for me?” 


The teak-wood box gave a gentle creak 
To the little key; but it did not speak. 


“T believe,” said the key, “that I will_hide 
In the crack, down there by the chimneyside, 


“Just so this proud old box may see 
How little it’s worth except for me.” 


It was long, long afterward, in the crack 
They found the key, and they brought it back. 


And it said, as it chuckled and laughed to itself, 
“Now I'll be good to the box on the shelf.” 


But the little key stopped, with a shiver and shock; 
For there was a bright new key in the lock. 


And the old box said: “I am sorry, you see; 
But the place is filled, my poor little key.” 


A Picnic in the Woods,......++s+0++ ee New York Herald 
One morning pa got up an’ said 
It looked right pleasant overhead, 
An’ pretty soon I heard ma say, 
“This is a reg’lar picnic day.” 


An’ pa says, “Yes, we'd better go 

Out there somewhere by Tuckahoe 

An’ spend the day, I guess, don’t you?” 
An’ so we did—an’ Fido, too. 


We took some lunch along; an’ say, 
We just did have the nicest day 
You ever heard about, I guess, 

An’ ma got jelly on her dress; 


An’ pa he fished, an’ I fell in 
An’ got my clothes wet to the skin; 
An’ ma looked cross and said that I 
Mus’ sit out in the sun to dry. 


An’ so I did, an’ Fido, too, 

An’ ma said I’d catch cold, she knew, 
An’ pa he laughed, an’ then, says ma, 
“T never saw a man like pa!” 


An’ pa just fished, an’ ma she stayed 
By him, an’ me an’ Fido played, 

An’ by and by I looked an’ saw 

Pa had his other arm ’round ma. 


An’ way long in the afternoon 

Ma says, “We mus’ be goin’ soon; 

I think we'd better start, don’t you?” 
An’ so we did, an’ Fido, too. 


An’ when-I asked ma could we go 
Another time to Tuckahoe, 

She said we’d wait a while, an’ then 
Some day we'd all come out again. 


His Sixth Birthday........ Georgianna E. Billings ....... Youth's Companion 
He has given up his cradle and his little worsted ball. 
He has hidden all his dolls behind the door. 
He must have a rocking horse 
And a hardwood top, of course, 
For he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has cut off all his curls—they are only fit for girls— 
And has left them in a heap upon the floor, 

For he’s six years old to-day 

And he’s glad to hear them say 
That he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has pockets in his trousers like his older brother Jim, 
Though he thinks he should have had them long before; 
Has new shoes laced to the top— 

*Tis a puzzle where they stop— 
And he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has heard his parents sigh and has greatly wondered 
why 
They are sorry when he has such bliss in store, 
For he’s now their darling boy, 
And he will be their pride and joy 
Though he cannot be their baby any more. 


Wake, My Curlyhead, Wake!....... Arthur Grissom....... Kansas City World 
The doves are preening their wings—their wings, 
By the lilac hedge on the lawn, 
And a thrush in the maples merrily sings 
A pezan of joy to the dawn; 
The sun is sailing the far-away East 
In a silver and crimson lake, 
And Rover has called you an hour, at least, 
So wake, my Curlyhead, wake! 


The Island of Dreams is fair—is fair, 
And a realm of perfect delight; 

My bonnie is smiling and happy there, 
But its glories fade with the night. 

And the beautiful shallop in which he floats 
Strikes the shore at home with a quake; 

The hobby-horse neighs for his breakfast of oats, 
So wake, my Curlyhead, wake! 


My Curlyhead’s eyes are blue—are blue, 
As the waves of a sun-kissed sea, 

And his smile is as fresh as the morning’s dew, 
As he holds up his arms to me. 

And I clasp him with thought of the sacritice 
That some morn I may have to make, 

li a Voice should wake him in Paradise, 
With “Wake, my Curlyhead, wake!” 
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APPLIED SCIENCE: 
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S06 FORRODO FACNOTY. 5 cc ccccesvecvecssversessscesveees The Pittsburg Leader 

A torpedo is an intricate piece of mechanism, 
so delicate in its poise and balance, so complicated 
in its Operations, that none but specialists, even 
among the officers of the navy, can thoroughly un- 
derstand it. A man can study torpedoes a dozen 
years and still be learning new facts about them at 
the end of that time. 

The first idea to get rid of in order to understand 
the torpedo is the belief that it is a bullet in the 
same sense as is, say, a thirteen-inch shell. The 
latter is propelled by the charge that is behind it 
in the gun; it will go the distance that charge drives 
it, no more, no less. The former carries its own 
engines; it can be regulated to travel 50 yards cr 
2,000. It is within one step of being autonomous, 
as it is automobile. In the English navy torpedoes 
are called “steel babies.”” A more appropriate name 
would be steel devil fish. They are the modern and 
real successors of those fabled monsters which, ac- 
cording to ancient belief, could destroy ships by 
single blows from their tails. The torpedo is in 
reality a sea monster obeying the will of man with 
devilish ingenuity. When it is released it follows 
the course mapped out for it in a straight line and 
at a fixed depth. It always returns to this course 
and to this depth, no matter how much it is deflec- 
ted by intervening influences on its way toward its 
prey. Careful devices guard it against premature 
explosion, and other devices render it practically 
harmless after it has run its course in case it does 
not hit the object at which it is aimed. It will float 
in water, and yet it can be kept submerged ; in fact, 
it has all the requisites of a demon except a will and 
intellect. The torpedo cannot change its mind—in 
that respect it is superior to some commanders. 

There is only one place in this country where 
Whitehead torpedoes are manufactured. That is a 
big brick factory facing the East River, in that part 
of Greater New York known as Brooklyn, under 
the afternoon shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
building is occupied by the E. W. Bliss Company, 
which controls the sole right to manufacture the 
Whitehead automobile torpedo in America. From 
the outside the factory looks like many another, 
but you find that an unusual kind of business is car- 
ried on there as soon as you try to enter. At the 
door you are met by a respectful, but firm guard, 
who insists on learning the business that takes you 
inside. If from your account it does not seem to 
him of sufficient importance you are sent packing, 
and no protests will avail to change his decision. 
Torpedo-makers seem to have little sympathy with 
idle curiosity. Jt is not well for Uncle Sam that 
every one should know the secrets of his war 
engines. 

Once past the portal, however, the air of mystery 
vanishes. One sees huge drills, big steel lathes and 
all the paraphernalia of a casting and machine shop, 
for every part that goes into a torpedo is made 
under one roof. 

The outer case of the torpedo is, in brief, a steel 
cigar sixteen feet long and seventeen inches in its 
greatest diameter. It consists of five separate parts 


which, in the completed torpedo, are fitted closely 
together, so as to be air and water tight. The head, 
which is the business part of the torpedo, and car- 
ries the explosive, is of Tobin bronze. It is in the 
shape of a cone, and comprises, roughly speaking, 
one-third of the entire length of the torpedo. Back 
of this, and somewhat greater in length, is the air 
flask, its walls made of the finest forged steel, to 
withstand the pressure of 1,500 pounds to the 
square inch, which is put upon it when the torpedo 
is ready for use. Still further back is the buoyancy 
chamber, by the ballasting of which the depth of 
the torpedo in its submarine voyages can be regu- 
lated as desired. Behind this compartment is the 
engine room, where small cylinders, of enormous 
strength for their size, utilize the compressed air in 
turning the propellers, which are fixed at the butt 
end of the cigar. 

The first floor of the torpedo factory is devoted 
to the forging and shaping of their different parts. 
While the work is all done with exceeding care and 
nicety, it is much like that which may be seen in 
ordinary machine shops and does not strongly im- 
press the unscientific observer. 

When one mounts to the next floor, however, 
and enters the assembling room, where these parts 
are put together and where the fine machinery of 
the torpedo is adjusted, the scene grows in interest. 
Here are torpedoes lying about in all stages of com- 
pletion as common as wheat sacks in a flour mill. 
Here, in different parts of the great room, are men 
busy in shaping and testing the fine machinery and 
bearings, as carefully balanced and adjusted as the 
works of a watch. 

One of the first things to arrest the attention is a 
little heap of what look like bronze tops mounted 
in pivot frames, set at right angles to each other, 
and on finely ground bearings, so that the top itself 
can easily move in any direction. These are tor- 
pedo brains, or what serves in the torpedo as the 
very effective substitute for brains. Torpedo mak- 
ers call them gyroscopes. To explain in detail the 
working of this bit of mechanism (which, by the 
way, was invented little more than a year ago) is 
not easy. When the torpedo is launched the wheel 
of this little top, known as the gyroscope, is set 
a-spinning, and from the way in which it is pivoted 
this spinning motion keeps it pointed in one direc- 
tion, no matter how much the head of the torpedo 
may be deflected. The principle on which it oper- 
ates is the same as that which keeps a modern rifle 
bullet pointed straight by spinning it on its long 
axis. The gyroscope and its enveloping apparatus, 
known to torpedo experts as the obry gear, is con- 
nected with the rudder and steers the big steel fish. 
If the torpedo in its journey strikes a current or any 
sort of an obstruction that tries to turn it from its 
course and send it kiting in the wrong direction, the 
little top sets to work and tugs at the rudder until 
the torpedo is brought back to its proper course. 
It thus acts both as compass and helmsman, and 
has enormously increased the efficiency of the tor- 
pedo. By experiments made with torpedoes fitted 
with the obry gear it has been proved that they will 
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not show a lateral variation of more than three 
yards either way in traveling 600 yards, the dis- 
tance at which torpedoes are intended to be fired. 
Considering the work that this apparatus performs, 
one is not surprised to learn that it is carefully 
weighed and shaped and tested, until it is as ac- 
curate as the hairspring of a watch, and that in 
making it the most skilled mechanics are employed. 

It is essential not only that the torpedo shall 
keep to the fixed path mapped out for it, but also 
that it shall remain at a fixed depth which will vary 
according to the kind of vessel it is to attack. This 
point is looked after by another skillful piece of 
machinery found in another part of the workshop, 
and known as the “immersion gear.”’ This consists 
of a heavy pendulum carried in the “balance cham- 
ber,” and attached to the rudder in such a way that 
if the torpedo goes below its required depth the 
pendulum swings forward, bringing the rudder up 
and so steering the torpedo back to its proper im- 
mersion distance. 

The details of these two pieces of torpedo mech- 
anism were for years the most carefully guarded 
secrets of the governments and firms engaged in 
making them. They were known only to a few 
naval officers and to highly paid workmen sworn 
to secrecy. They are made public now only after 
the governments of Europe have all gained knowl- 
edge of them in one way or another, through their 
secret service men, and after they have been fully 
protected by letters patent in every country. They 
make it possible for a ship running at full speed to 
launch a torpedo into the water with the absolute 
certainty that it will follow the course marked out 
for it and reach the object aimed at, a tlfing that 
could not be done with the earlier forms of tor- 
pedoes. 

Although these two pieces of apparatus will cor- 
rect any deviations from the torpedo’s course, the 
torpedo is also supplied with fins in the shape of 
horizontal and vertical rudders of thin steel fixed 
at the tail, which serve to keep it straight under 
ordinary conditions. 

Scarcely less interesting are the muscles of the 
big fish—three brass cylinders little more than a 
foot long, but capable together of developing thirty- 
horse power when connected with the compressed 
air in the storage chamber and driving the torpedo 
at the speed of a railway train by means of the pro- 
peller blades attached to the tail. The propellers 
revolve in opposite directions, and so prevent the 
torpedo from rolling in the water. They have to 
be very finely made, in order to exactly neutralize 
each other. After the torpedo has been completed 
and tested in the water, if it is found that they do 
not work properly together, they are detached and 
a fine steel shaving is taken from one or the other, 
until they have the proper counterpoise. 

The most interesting moment in the forging of 
one of these steel thunderbolts is when the many 
different parts, the work of hundreds of hands in 
different sections of the big shop, are brought to- 
gether in the assembling room. The long steel 
cone is placed upon a frame into which it fits ex- 
actly, and one after another the various pieces of 
propelling and directing gear are put in by skillful 
hands, each one being tested as it is put into place 
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to make sure that it is in working order. It is like 
witnessing the struggling birth of some sentient 
thing to watch the torpedo as it grows under this 
process until it has all been joined together, and is 
turned over to the finishers, who go all over its 
surface, rubbing and filing and polishing it until it 
glistens like a mirror and offers the least possible 
resistance to passing through the water. 

The finished torpedo goes next to the storeroom, 
where it is placed, in company with dozens of its 
fellows, in wooden racks ranged one above the 
other. Throughout its career it is handled with the 
greatest care, but so far it is harmless. The bronze 
head is a practice head, and carries only the ballast 
needed to give it the proper weight. 

The war head, with its charge of guncotton, is 
not to be put on until the actual need for the tor- 
pedo’s services shall arise. 

Next in order comes the testing. For this work 
the Bliss Company has secured the use of Peconic 
Bay, at Sag Harbor, L. I. Here is anchored an 
old-fashioned wooden vessel fitted with torpedo 
tubes, and here the torpedo makes its first trip in 
the water, its course is laid out 1,000 yards in 
length, and the torpedo is sent over this course 
many times under conditions as varied as possible, 
and is tried in every possible way. After each trial 
some slight adjustment is made until the thing is in 
as perfect working order as it can attain. Then, in 
the presence of naval officers, it is fired five times 
in succession from the tube, each time with an 
identical charge, and its performance on each trip 
is carefully noted by means of accurate instruments. 
These records are taken by a mechanism placed in- 
side the hollow practice head which sets down the 
speed, horizontal and vertical variation, and other 
useful data relating to the projectile. As fast as 
these records are made they are transferred to the 
note-books of the officers for future reference. 

If the torpedo’s performance is satisfactory, it 
goes next to the government’s torpedo station at 
Newport, R. I. There it is tested again in several 
practice runs, and its record on each run is care- 
fully preserved and attached to it. A torpedo is 
like a living person—it has its little habits and pe- 
culiarities, and as far as possible, these are found 
out beforehand, so that when it comes to be fired 
the men in charge may make allowance for all its 
idiosyncrasies. 

The torpedo remains at Newport until it is 
needed. When a call for its services is received the 
practice head is removed. In its place is put the 
deadly “war head,” carrying 200 pounds of gun- 
cotton, carefully guarded against premature explo- 
sion, but primed to scatter an enemy in atoms. 
Thence it is taken on board the warship ready for 
its final journey—the completed thunderbolt ready 
to be launched—the mightiest and most perfect 
engine of destruction ever devised by the ingenuity 
of man. 





A I CI ic sinc cicencsesdecsnnscnscdsaesaes London Engineering 

The well-known Danish scientist and inventor, 
Professor la Cour, has given the question of a more 
rational utilization of the wind’s power a most 
thorough and careful attention for a series of years, 
and has carried on a number of State-aided experi- 
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ments and tests in this connection. In an interest- 
ing lecture before a Copenhagen scientific society, 
Professor la Cour the other day communicated 
some of the results he had already obtained. He 
first touched upon a few historical points, stating 
that the first epoch-making technical essay paper 
had emanated from the Alexandrine mathemati- 
cian Hero, who lived some 2,000 years ago. It dealt 
with the utilization of Nature’s powers, and men- 
tioned pumps, syringes, automators, etc., but his 
work was not continued by anybody. The matter 
was allowed to rest for 1,500 years, when a new 
move was made in the Orient, and by the Mahome- 
dans carried to Europe, where it grew and in- 
creased, until it by the discovery of the application 
of steam received an immense impetus. But Hero’s 
essay had given the first impulse; it was widely 
translated and commented upon. The utilization 
of wind power became more general, and the engi- 
neers of that period gave the bulk of their attention 
to the construction of wind and water mills. With 
regard to the most practical construction of a wind- 
mill, Professor la Cour pointed out the fallacy of 
the opinion that the greatest effect was obtained by 
horizontally moving wings. He touched upon the 
various manners in which the problem of turning 
the mill according to the wind had been solved, and 
then dealt with the construction of the wings. The 
great mathematicians of the last century had given 
much attention to this question ; but all their careful 
calculations had not led to any real results. Their 
physical suppositions were erroneous, because they 
held that the effect upon the mill exclusively de- 
pended upon the pressure of the wind when it 
struck the wings. The question of the effect of the 
wind’s pressure upon a flat surface is a complicated 
one, but it has in any case been demonstrated, that 
the suction on the lee side is a very important fac- 
tor. Professor la Cour had at his experiments meas- 
ured the effect that an artificial—and consequent 
even—wind had upon different models at different 
speeds, and these experiments bore out the correct- 
ness of some of the ordinarily accepted rules in the 
construction of windmills, for instance, as regards 
the number of wings. A mill with sixteen wings 
liad only one and a third times as much power as 
one with four. In measuring the percentage of the 
power of the wind striking the wings, which was 
absorbed or utilized by the latter he had arrived 
at this, at first sight, somewhat startling figure of 
143.7 per cent. This unlooked-for result was owing 
to the above-mentioned suction on the lee side of 
the wind passing between the wings. That the 
wings should not be plane, but have a bent or a 
concave shape, was an old-established truism, and 
the shape of the wings has in reality much influence 
upon the suction which is more especially caused 
by the wind, which just passes the edges of the 
wing. In measuring the percentage of the wind 
power utilized, it was, consequently, also taken into 
account the wind passing between the wings, and 
instead of 143.7 per cent., the figure was 21 per 
cent. The absolutely best shape for wings has, 
however, not yet been ascertained. The most im- 
portant practical point in connection with wind- 
mills is the solution of the problem, how best to 
neutralize the inconveniences caused by the irregu- 
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larity of the wind. Professor la Cour has for this 
purpose constructed an original regulator, called 
the Kratostate, by means of which a windmill can 
very well be used for working a dynamo. 





The Telescriptor......... An English Invention.......... Boston Home Journal 


The Telescriptor is a recent invention designed to 
take the place of,the telegraph and to some extent 
of the telephone, which can be furnished for a trifle 
more than the price of an ordinary typewriter, and 
so simple as to be managed by a child. A necessary 
part of its usefulness is to have it connected with an 
exchange like that of a telephone company where 
one’s wire may be connected with that of the per- 
son with whom he wishes to communicate. It is 
preferable to the telephone in that the communi- 
cation is printed, and is always distinct with no 
chance for a mistaking one word or phrase for an- 
other which sounds like it but means something 
very different. The same instrument is used both 
as a receiver and a transmitter, and the apparatus 
at both ends of the line records the message which 
is sent. A perfect copy is thus made automatically 
by the very act of sending and may be retained like 
copies in a letter-book. Another advantage of the 
device is that it delivers the message whether a per- 
son is on hand to receive it or not, and if he is away 
from his office the message awaits his return. Per- 
fect secrecy is attainable by the telescriptor, which 
is not true in the case of the telephone. Only one 
wire is required, the earth being employed for the 
return route. No one needs to be told of the dis- 
advantages of the telephone. By the new tele- 
graphy one can communicate with another at a dis- 
tance, stnding and receiving messages without the 
worry of the telephone or the delay of the tele- 


gram. The invention is of English origin. 





Ae Fe iv vce ssicncdiccvccnvcsess scensnaccssavees Self Culture 

About the year 1329 the woolen trade of Eng- 
land became located at Worsted, about fifteen miles 
from Norwich, and it was at this place that the 
manufacture of the twisted double thread of 
woolen, afterwards called worsted, was first made, 
if not invented. Linsey-Woolsey was first made at 
Linsey, and was for a long time a very popular 
fabric. Kerseymere takes its name from the vil- 
lage of Kersey, and the mere close by it, in the 
county of Suffolk. We have to thank Gaza, in 
Palestine, the gates of which Samson carried away, 
for gaze or gauze. Gaza means “treasure;” and 
precious to the fair is the tissue which covers with- 
out concealing their charms. Voltaire, wishing to 
describe some intellectual but perhaps some dressy 
woman, said: “She is an eagle in a cage of gauze.” 
Muslin owes its name to Mussoul, a fortified town 
in Turkey in Asia. Tulle obtains its name from that 
of a city in the south of France. Travelers by rail 
in Brittany often glide past Guingamp without re- 
membering that it was here that was produced that 
useful fabric gingham. Damask derives its name 
from the city of Damascus; calico from Calicut, a 
town in India, formerly celebrated for its cotton 
cloth, and there also calico was printed; cambric 
from Cambray, a town in Flanders, where it was 
first made; and tweed from a fabric worn by fisher- 
man upon the river Tweed. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 





Plants of the Texas Plains....... P. W.Horn...... St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

The man who thinks of the plains of West Texas 
as a region destitute of vegetation is very much 
mistaken. It is a fact that there are no towering 
forests here, and that most of the farm products of 
the Eastern States refuse to grow except under the 
persuasion of irrigation, but it is not a fact that 
there is a smaller variety of vegetation here than in 
most regions; in fact, when one studies closely the 
botany of the plains he finds it a very wide and in- 
teresting subject, and one that very richly repays 
investigation. Among the plants found here are 
some of the most striking in certain characteristics 
to be found anywhere. 

Where, for instance, will the botanist find any- 
thing more interesting than the resurrection plant, 
common among the hills of these regions? So 
strange is it in some of its characteristics that the 
very fact of its existence has been questioned by 
the scientists of other regions. It is a fern about 
the size of a man’s doubled fist, and, under ordinary 
circumstances, would not attract more than a casual 
glance. It is green and rather pretty as ferns go, 
but has nothing at all unusual in its appearance. Its 
peculiarity consists in its ability to live for long 
periods without water—how long no man can say. 
When first deprived of water it at once begins to 
undergo apparent death. The color soon changes 
from a living green to a dull gray or brown. The 
whole plant has the general appearance of a hand- 
ful of dry hay. It becomes brittle, and little pieces 
of it break off at the lightest touch. There is noth- 
ing whatever to remind the spectator of its original 
greenness or beauty. It may remain in this condi- 
tion for years, but if ever it comes in contact with 
water a miracle happens. It is the miracle of life 
out of death—the mystery of the resurrection. All 
its original life and beauty return. It is as green 
as it ever was. A prominent railroad man of this 
section tells me that he once took one of these 
plants and laid it away in a box in which he had 
packed some books, intending to take it out in a 
few months and test the accuracy of the stories he 
had heard about it. It seems that he was not given 
to consulting his books very much, for the whole 
matter slipped his mind, and it was over six years 
till he had occasion to unpack his box. Finding 
the seemingly dry and dead remnants of the plant, 
he recalled putting it there, and, for the sake of try- 
ing the experiment, placed it in a basin of water. 
Within five minutes the plant had begun to turn 
green, and within fifteen minutes the resurrection 
was complete. Similar instances are vouched for 
by many intelligent and veracious residents of this 
region. It is, of course, probable that, in the course 
of time the spark of life would be lost on account of 
continued drouth; but no man has ever found the 
limit of time required. 

This plant grows principally upon the buttes of 
bluffs that form a prominent feature in the land- 
scape of this supposedly dead level country. It 
takes root easily in the crannies of the rocks, and 
seems not to need the soil for its support. Its nour- 
ishment is derived from air and water. Sometimes 


after a protracted drouth, the bluff on which it 
grows will have only the dull gray tint of the rocks. 
There will be nothing whatever to indicate that any 
kind of vegetable life exists there. Let a sudden 
shower of rain come up, and almost in the twink- 
ling of an eye the whole scene will be changed. The 
seemingly dead mass of gray rock becomes a living 
mass of vigorous greenness. The presence of the 
resurrection plant may before have been unsuspec- 
ted, but it now hides the very rocks themselves. 
This transformation is a spectacle which, once wit- 
nessed, will never be forgotten. There is perhaps 
in all nature no more striking inkling of the answer 
to the patriarch’s question: “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” 

Not so romantic a plant, but one perhaps equally 
interesting, and certainly much more useful, is the 
bear grass. This is a flat, narrow blade that grows 
to a height of three or four feet. It is nearly erect 
in posture, and strikes the observer as merely a 
kind of overgrown grass, not unlike what may be 
seen in any turned out field in many of the Eastern 
States. It is only when he tries to break one of the 
lorig, narrow blades that the observer finds the first 
peculiarity of the plant. It seems to have a pro- 
nounced disinclination to be pulled apart. Pull as 
he may, the seemingly delicate structure will not 
yield. The blade is not over an eighth of an inch 
across, yet the ranchmen often use one alone to 
hang up the carcass of a butchered steer for dress- 
ing. A single blade thrust under the tendon where 
the animal has been “hamstrung” will support the 
entire weight. The Mexican women use the fibre 
of this plant as a substitute for thread. The blades 
are put into water and boiled until they are sepa- 
rated into fibres about the size of rather coarse 
thread. These have greater strength than the ordi- 
nary manufactured thread, but are attended with 
the disadvantage of not being conveniently long. 
It has been suggested that science might find in 
this plant a good material for use in the textile 
fabric of the future. If the short staple of the cotton 
boll is capable of being used so extensively, it seems 
not unreasonable to believe that some inventor may 
some day find a method of weaving the much 
longer fibres of this plant. 

Another striking feature about this plant is its 
root. It is used by the Mexicans and by many of 
the white people of the region as a soap. When 
freshly dug, if a small piece is chipped off and 
rubbed in water, it produces a fine lather in profu- 
sion. It is regarded by the people of the plains as 
superior to any soap that can be bought. The only 
trouble about it is that it soon loses its saponaceous 
qualities as it becomes dry. If any man can devise 
some process to make this root keep its peculiar 
properties his fortune will be made, for he will have 
a monopoly upon the manufacture of the soapiest 
soap on the market. At present there are not many 
inventors on the plains of West Texas. 

Mexicans are the botanists of the West. The 
humblest, greasiest one among them knows more 
about the mysteries of the plants of the plains than 
does the wisest scientist in the Eastern universities. 
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Some of their information they are willing to share 
with other people, and some they are not. For in- 
stance, they have some method of manufacturing a 
lemon flavoring which is perfectly innocent of real 
lemon, but which cannot be detected from the gen- 
uine even by the most expert. They make it from 
some of the plants of the plains, but what the plant 
is nobody knows and nobody can find out. No one 
knows what the process of the manufacture is. Jn 
a similar manner, they have a secret for manufac- 
turing a flavoring very much like vanilla, though 
it is not precisely the same. It is barely possible that 
some day some white man may get at the secret of 
these plants and of the manufacture of these flavor- 
ings, but until then the Mexicans will know certain 
things about botany and manufacture which no 
other man knows. When one considers that these 
arid plains of Texas may some day furnish the 
world with its thread supply, its soap supply, and 
its supply of lemon and vanilla flavoring, one is 
compelled to acknowledge that the producing pow- 
ers of the region have been underestimated. There 
is certainly no region in the world where an intelli- 
gent and scientific study of industrial resources will 
find a more promising field. 

Another useful wild plant of this region is what is 
known as the canaigre. It is a grass or weed, with 
a root not unlike that of the sweet potato. It grows 
in profusion up and down the banks of the Pecos 
River. Its value consists in the fact that from its 
root there is manufactured the finest tannic acid in 
the world. There is enough canaigre growing wild 
in this locality to supply all the tanneries of an en- 
tire state. In certain places in New Mexico mills 
have been put up for the purpose of utilizing this 
plant. There is only one drawback to the canaigre 
industry, and that is that the plant does not thrive 
under cultivation. It grows wild in profusion, but 
refuses to be cultivated, even by the aid of irriga- 
tion. It is a remarkable fact that, while irrigaticn 
can cause this supposedly desert region to bring 
forth in luxuriant profusion all the fruits and veget- 
ables of the Eastern States, it cannot compel the 
growth of this plant, which grows here profusely 
when allowed to grow as it sees fit. 

However, the subject in hand is well-nigh inex- 
haustible. Every one has heard of the mesquite 
shrub, and of the wonderful quantities of firewood 
sometimes obtained from the roots of a single 
specimen. The mesquite is subject to the same 
criticism which Parson Brownlow once passed upon 
a certain state of the Union: “It resembles a potato 
hill in the particular that the best part of it is under 
the ground.” The general appearance of a mes- 
quite flat is that of an old, abandoned peach or- 
chard. The shape and size of the trees is very much 
the same in the two cases. From the mesquite bean 
quite an acceptable substitute for coffee is manu- 
factured. Cattle and horses have been known to 
subsist on this bean for a long time when deprived 
of other feed. Mesquite flats generally contain rich 
soil, but are subject to the objection that it is very 
hard to grub out the roots preparatory to farming. 
Of the other plants of the plains, it is impossible to 
speak in full. There are cactuses of every conceiv- 
able variety, thistles till you cannot rest, sage brush 
unending, flowers unknown to any Eastern botan- 
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ist, grease wood, soap weed, chaparral, rabbit 
brush, iron weed; in fact, pretty much everything 
that nobody ever heard of before, and cannot grow 
anywhere else. Whether looked at from the stand- 
point of pure science or from that of industrial en- 
terprise, the subject of the botany of the plains ts 
one that will repay a great deal more of investiga- 
tion than it is now receiving. 





PE io cicnnicenendiindkesesesdns nseiiosneeeens London Spectator 

A great curve of Wiltshire down skirts, and, as 
with the broken crescent of a breakwater, partly in- 
closes wide pleasant levels of wood and of meadow, 
that in the east adjoin the first orchard walls of a 
town, and vanish westward in vaster woodland or 
white summer mist. Leagues of wild meadow give 
a good smell in the fine air of the season; at dawn 
as the lark with melody rises toward the stars from 
steaming grass, and at noon when the mute land is 
drunken with wine of honeysuckle and the fume cf 
roses, and at purple dusk as the cattle go indolently 
browsing homewards on rich lawns or through 
whispering groves of beech. Fir trees, which the 
west wind has bent one and all upon the bleak 
plateaux of the hills or in balmy* hollows of the 
plain, make an eternal music in storm and quiet. 
Whiter and still whiter as it winds out from the im- 
measurable shadow of the hills and approaches the 
widening flats of the north, the sole, pure brook 
runs garrulously in the silent land, past copses, 
whose flowers it feeds and whose birds bathe in its 
minnowed waters. The childish laughter and volu- 
bility of the brook sound in the stony shadow of old 
oaks, sound where shadowless ash trees lean to 
glass their woodbine fillets in the water, and sound 
where the white heifer, amidst the broad coolness of 
flag and flag-flower, crowns herself by chance with 
white parsley bloom and wild roses. Glittering and 
swift song are with the brook, whether it flows be- 
neath steep banks of voluptuous meadow cranes- 
bill, or betwixt the gold and green moneywort of a 
brim that lets the ripple heave intermittently in a 
million rills over to the herbage. Red-roofed farms 
here and there send out over the meads and into the 
woods a troop of children and stately girls, whose 
pleasure it is all day long to hear the melodies of 
the wild country, and to fill it also with fresh songs, 
where as yet no poet has arisen, and the shepherd 
no longer pipes on mellow brook-reed in the 
shade of elms or in mid-meadow by the beeches. 
South winds attune the sedges and the shaws, and 
the children are as full of the south wind as the 
warblers that come with it in the time of the black- 
thorn flower. And the children’s voices are the sur- 
est spell for banishing evil sprites from the pasture 
and the groves. But instead of bringing it about 
that, as the oldest poet thought, men no more see 
the field elves; if they who should know are to be 
credited, such were never more numerous in wood, 
lawn, or meadow, treading the greensward into cir- 
cles of bloom, or leaving it unmarked from very 
lightness. The result is increase of milk, deep hay, 
pure fleeces, and mild ordered streams. Truly, the 
children should rove still in this land while it is 
thus fortunate. Their shrill delight and wild har- 
monies cease hardly with the close of the summer 
day, at the home-coming of the martins, and the 
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falling of the young moon into the woods of the 
passionate west. 

The smooth, even ridge of the down rises into 
the pale noon-blue of the southern sky and its 
heavy white cloud, and, broadly curving, and 
crowned by illimitable wildernesses of fox covert 
and plover plains, breaks off precipitately at its 
western point with a battlement of woods; and in 
the east falls and imperceptibly loses itself in the 
furzy, ferny hills that abut upon the town. Either 
limit is thus bathed in the lights of dawn or of sun- 
set. The beeches and hollowed fields at the centre 
of the ridge are blue all day with the still air of 
summer, and touched most delicately by the glim- 
mering haze which occasionally whitens the sky. 

It is a region almost too peaceful to allow its 
features to emerge. Softened, subdued, are all 
things, and oppressed by an enchanting weight as 
of gentle hands that persuade closed eyes and pain- 
lessness when laid on the sick brow. The light of 
vision dwells not upon forms more vague and soft, 
where each melts into each like the dolphin-back 
waves of an August sea. Herbage, and moss, and 
grass have made mild the asperity of the chalk 
crags, have caught and held the immense boulders 
on the slopes, and next endeavored with flowers 
and verdure to conceal them utterly. In the same 
manner, a spirit as mild as herbage and moss and 
grass has laid a delicate hand upon the whole scene 
from boundary to boundary without end, repress- 
ing sharpness, hiding decay. No feature emerges. 
An immense, unimpassioned sleep such as has 
rocked the hill for an zon broods immortally over 
the land. Turtles coo, bees murmur, sleek herds 
low peacefully, and the south wind blows in wood 
and hollow with mild joy or mild lament from the 
soft south. The song of the shrill children and the 
lonely brook is the wildest music in all the region. 
No feature emerges; if the peace itself is not at 
length a feature. The meek white heifer, crowning 
herself in unculled flowers among the iris of the 
brook, is the symbol of this peacefulness, and the 
genius of the place. She roams all day with slowly 
taken steps through the buttercup meadows, south 
leaze, west leaze, broad leaze, the lotus plots, the 
clouds of elder bloom, and over the narrow lawns, 
clothed only in the exquisite small leaf of pure 
clover that grows more coarse in approaching the 
brake. Gold vetch and purple vetch in turn lean 
upon her curved flanks as if ready to climb about 
them in garlands. Petals from the purple meadow 
cranesbill fall on her hour by hour as she lies in the 
darkness of aspens. And young goldfinches, the 
happy goldfinches, newly-fledged in the midst of 
June, flit round her with twittering on thistles and 
through willows. 

3ut if in the barren cold of winter the eye can 
without let wander for a time across the lands, 
broad sloping meadows, which rise from almost 
every main path, on one side or the other, or on 
both, are the only portions of the aspect to distin- 
guish it from some Kentish neighborhood of wide 
peace. The most considerable of these meadows 
mount gradually, and compose the down in one 
slope of sward; and the least climbs with many a 
ridge and dingle and space of lawn, clothed in furze 
and pure young fern, the haunt of linnets, the de- 
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light of children with its haze of ragged robin, with 
tall orchis and the little celandine before violet 
time. Soft, white-flowered arrowhead reed, in 
square and row, flourishes in the deep reaches of 
the brook, harboring the moorhen, the watervole, 
the pike. Infinite varieties of tall poised grasses 
mix with iris in the shallows. Then, where the 
white heifet sips delicately in a leaf’s depth of peb- 
bled water, cresses and forget-me-not follow. Next 
deep purples flower on the long square stems of 
the brook betony. And a luxury of broad grass 
last covers the earth as it rises, leaving the sound 
and spray of the brook. Inextricable yellow bed- 
straws rise and fall, creep and twine about the herb- 
age as they roam over all insatiably, giving a sweet 
smell of the summer’s fulness. 

This charmed peace of its pale meadows gives 
the land no especial beauty; but, favored in this 
alike with Tempe and with Tmolus, blue sky 
bounds it evermore, and white clouds fly over it, 
driven and shaped by the winds. Forever, white 
clouds from the unknown come up and climb and 
fall along the straight, blue horizon; at noon, while 
the oak tree sleeps below the dying sweetness of 
the woodlark’s tune; at midnight, when the moon 
sets and the morning star trembles in its birth at 
the song of many larks rising and singing together 
in the darkness. And the west wind visits the land 
with a dower of sweetness to the lily and of melody 
to the stately pines. The same wind filled the 
April copses with flowers, blinded the autumn 
moon with mists of leaves and clouds and traveling 
birds, shook the winter woods on the down till they 
roared league after league to the valley, and then 
wreathed the snow on some rosy bank.of sunset. 

No song wilder than the nightingale’s, sadder or 
softer than the willow wren’s, tenderer than the 
robin’s, purer or more perfect than the mellow ease 
of the blackbird sounds in these woods. Blue of 
the spring violet, the summer cornflower, the au- 
tumn succory, the winter speedwell; white of the 
anemone, the elder, the campion, the daisy; red of 
the wild apple, the brier, the restharrow, the hazel 
bloom ; gold of the buttercup, the iris, the tormentil, 
the celandine—all these the country children know 
in the meadows, and wear them in Bacchanal gar- 
lands at their seasons, with harmony and dance. 
Through the hawthorn coppices of the land wavers 
the light orange-tip butterfly, showing marbled 
wings while perched on the earliest cuckoo-flower ; 
and the splendid red-admiral floats from flower to 
flower delighted. 

Hours by hours, the sandmartins that build in 
the quarries of the hills and by the town fly back- 
wards and forwards from the brook. They sing, 
tenderly, sweetly, ceaselessly ; they dip, and twitter 
sweetlier and more rapidly with delight as they dip 
in the fresh waves. 

Pale ash trees, and in their drooping boughs 
many a chiffchaff, great oaks and elms loved of the 
turtle, and poised rows of spacious chestnuts, all 
close in so densely as to figure like deep woods. 
These plains are almost without dark forest, thick, 
ample hedges and willow-beds taking their place; 
but on the hillside are vast, wild woods of old oak 
and old beech, immemorially preserving immense 
silences and giving sound to the storm wind. 
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PE IIE idicicniscicuesdansreripacisieeeensawer Chambers’s Journal 


Nowhere can one find more curious or more fas- 
cinating creatures to make pets of than on the pam- 
pas of South America. During the few years that 
I lived there many strange varieties passed through 
my hands. ; 

The beautiful “gamitos” (young deer), from the 
hour they were caught, allowed themselves to be 
handled, showing no signs of fear; yet when tied 
up they died of rage or in struggling for freedom. 
Antonia, my native maid, adored all living creat- 
ures, with the exception of vipers and the poison- 
ous toad and spiders; these she would bravely at- 
tack and promptly kill, declaring that they were 
deadly. She had the gift of taming wild creatures. 
She taught me to leave the ““gamitos” alone. When 
I did so they made no attempt to wander, but 
would follow us about, even into the house, snuf- 
fing curiously at the strange things found there. 

A hideous, grotesque “mulito” (small species of 
armadillo, named from his long ears) became very 
tiresome from the way he pattered along at our 
heels, in danger of being trodden upon, with a pro- 
voking persistency that at last drove us to return 
him to his native wilderness. Another curious pet, 
known as the “chufio,” seemed thoroughly to en- 
joy the somewhat dangerous society of Antonia’s 
little brother. This large, handsome bird was said 
to be peculiarly clever in killing snakes, seizing 
them in his beak and dashing them on the ground. 
Certainly he had a very effective beak: no one 
could marvel to see the small José fly before it, as, 
with outstretched neck and flapping wings, the 
“chufio,” striding on his lengthy legs, drove him to 
take refuge in the kitchen; yet José was without 
doubt “muy guapo’’—ihat is to say, very plucky. 
Unfortunately, during one of these encounters the 
“chufio” snapped one of his slender legs. Antonia, 
never at a loss in an emergency, with great skill 
glued the broken bits together, setting the leg in 
a splice. Strange to say, the patient survived some 
weeks, but died before the hot weather had brought 
out the snakes; so we never had a chance of test- 
ing his skill. 

But of all our pets Kit was the dearest and pret- 
tiest. He was a “gato-de-paja” (grass cat), so-called 
from the thick, high grass in which he makes his 
home. He lies very close and probably sleeps dur- 
ing the day, but is sometimes seen at dusk prowl- 
ing after his prey or playing with his kittens. 

It is supposed that these cats are never tamed. 
At one time I had three kittens: never have I seen 
greater savages. They took very kindly to raw 
meat, tearing and clawing it with flashing eyes, and 
growling fiercely, like little bears. We found they 
suffered from confinement, so gave them the run 
of the garden. Three times a day they walked in 
solemn procession, with muttered growls and 
humped backs, to the kitchen, where Antonia fed 
them with a too liberal supply of beef (there is no 
butcher’s bill on an “estancia”). Two of them died, 
and the third, we hope, returned to his friends in 
the “paja.” 

These cats so interested me that when a friend 


brought me Kit—a baby of a week or so, as fluffy 
as a Persian kitten and as jolly as a puppy—lI de- 
termined to tame him. He was strictly fed on milk 
and soaked bread, and never teased or excited to 
anger. From the first he was wonderfully tame, and 
showed signs of affection, soon following me about 
like a dog, and even answering to his name. This, 
I believe, is not usual with cats. In course of time 
he develeped a fine ruff down his backbone, and 
cinnamon-colored stripes appeared on his dark fur; 
his face was sharper than that of the domestic cat ; 
his legs thicker and shorter, and his tail broader, 
with longer hair; his ears were, I think, larger and 
tufted. Though not as lithe as an ordinary cat, he 
played with charming grace. When excited he 
would growl, and when pleased purred like any 
pussy. Climbing and leaping were not amongst his 
accomplishments ; but I have seen him sit up on his 
hind-legs and look out of the window for two or 
three minutes at a time. Most cats can put on 
grand airs that recall their royal cousin the tiger ; 
Kit had a far stronger resemblance to a bear: I am 
afraid he, too, often deserved to be called as cross 
as one. Yet he was very sociable, and showed great 
affection for me. I left home for a month, and for 
a few days Kit seemed to miss me. When I re- 
turned he appeared a little shy, but during dinner 
he climbed up my skirt and settled himself on my 
lap—his favorite place. The next morning An- 
tonia found him waiting outside my bedroom door ; 
he ran up to my bed and asked to be taken up and 
petted, purring with satisfaction when his wish was 
granted. It struck me as very wonderful that a 
creature of so wild a race, perhaps never from gen- 
eration to generation even seeing man, certainly 
never coming in contact with him, should be so 
friendly and affectionate. 

When left to Antonia’s care he had learned to 
steal from the kitchen, and suffered in consequence. 
One evening I missed him, and called for him in 
vain in the garden and orchard. Early next morn- 
ing he was found, cold, wet, and limp, lying in the 
dew-covered grass. He revived a little with 
warmth, but seemed in pain; once he turned to me 
with sad eyes that seemed to ask for help, and then 
he tried to lick my hands, and shortly afterward 
gave a few sharp cries and died. It was a great 
sorrow to us all. I missed my little friend very 
much, especially in the evenings, when we used to 
walk out on the “campo” in the dusk, and Kit 
would dodge the owls who swept down on the 
ground before him, wondering if he was a creature 
to be caught and eaten. 

A larger, and I believe much fiercer, cat was to 
be met with in our district—the “gato monté.” He 
took possession of the “montés,” or woods, as they 
grew up and formed dense cover. 

It was through the clever robbery of a neighbor- 
ing poultry-yard that we were first introduced to 
this cat. The yard stood on the edge of a wood. 
Constantly during the night three or four fowls 
would disappear off their roosts ; they were carried 
over a wire-fence and dropped at some distance, ap- 
parently unhurt, but each had a_ small wound 


























showing the marks of a wild beast’s teeth. So 
silently was this done that men and dogs on the 
watch were not disturbed; yet the cat must have 
made several journeys, dragging heavy birds over 
a fence from eight to ten feet high. Such a thing 
had never happened before; it was black magic. 
After some months of watching, the thief was 
caught taking a “siesta” onthe forked branch of a 
tree; he was shot on the spot. As no more fowls 
were stolen, he must have been the only robber of 
poultry-yards in our neighborhood. 





Animal Size and Brain-Power..........cccccecccccececeees London Spectator 

To expect any general correspondence between 
the size of animals and their intelligence is per- 
haps a mere mistaken analogy; but it is not sur- 
prising that some relation should be expected be- 
tween bulk and brains in the animal world. The 
idea is contradicted by facts “all along the line,” 
for two of the cleverest of all mammals are the ele- 
phant and the fox-terrier; and, so far as “results” 
go, the gardening ant can show a better record 
than either. The discrepancy between the intelli- 
gence of animals which are fairly matched in size, 
and not remotely connected in race, is also very 
striking. Were it not for the existence of the ele- 
phant, for instance, we might well believe, after 
scanning the list of the other great pachyderms, be- 
ginning with the hippopotamus, which is generally 
credited with possessing the smallest brain in rela- 
tion to the superficies of its body of all land mam- 
mals, that all the giant beasts of prehistoric times 
perished from sheer stupidity at some period of 
change in their environment. 

In individuals of the same species extremes of 
size do bear some relation to mental power, usually 
as coincident with deficiency. Very large dogs, 
such as the Great Dane, the St. Bernard (of the 
show-bench), and the mastiff, are seldom as intelli- 
gent as those of medium size even when constantly 
in their owners’ company. It is possible that the 
““Landseer” Newfoundland is as intelligent as it is 
courageous in aquatic feats, but recorded instances 
are wanting. So also “dwarfed” dogs, the little 
creatures bred to be carried in muffs or as fancy 
pets, are often stunted in mind as well as in body. 
But this does not apply to some of the naturally 
small breeds; the Blenheim spaniels being, as 
might be expected from their cranial development 
and expression, among the most intelligent of dogs 
—far brighter, for instance, than the heavy Clum- 
ber spaniels, which weigh seventy pounds. A little 
Jersey or Kerry cow has often twice the wits of a 
large short-horn or Hereford. But this is doubtless 
because both the Jerseys and Kerries have been in 
more intimate relations with men, and have been 
kept as pets and family friends for very many gen- 
erations—for how many any one may judge who 
buys the annual reports and pedigree lists con- 
tained in The Jersey Herd-Book. In the same way 
ponies are commonly said to be “cleverer’” than 
horses. This is mainly because, owing to their 
smaller size, they are in daily use in petty domestic 
work, and so are in constant contact with human 
beings. Though the unequal distribution of brain- 
power among animals is unaccountable, the result 
of this disparity on the welfare of the different 
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species is too striking to escape remark. In many 
cases, the difference between brains and no brains, 
or very little, has preserved one specie and con- 
signed the others to destruction. Size makes no 
difference at all in this general result, which applies 
equally to the elephant with the rat. Of the sur- 
vivals of the “giant beasts” of previous ages, creat- 
ures whose mere bulk is on a scale quite removed 
from the animal life of to-day, one, the Asiatic ele- 
phant, not only maintains itself, but is even likely 
to increase in numbers under the active and inter- 
ested care of man. Omitting for the present the 
case of its African cousin, we find four other gigan- 
tic beasts moulded almost on the same scale, two 
of them inhabiting the same regions as the Asiatic 
elephant, all vegetable feeders, and requiring no 
more specialized food than their successful com- 
peer, “Elephas Indicus.” These are the rhinocer- 
oses of India and of the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula, 
and the white and black species of Southern and 
Central Africa. To these must be added the hip- 
popotamus, protected by a fortunate adaptation to 
aquatic life, to which the great rivers of Africa af- 
ford unrivaled chances of survival. All these giant 
beasts, except the elephant, are vanishing, almost 
solely from lack of brain-power, which protects the 
elephant both directly, in making him vigilant, cau- 
tious, and resourceful when wild, and indirectly, 
but even more effectively in these days by making 
him a possible, and in some cases an indispensable, 
servant to man. That the rhinoceroses in their 
wild condition have died out almost in proportion 
to their stupidity, is obvious from the case of the 
South African species. The white rhinoceros, now 
believed to be extinct, was, after the elephant, the 
largest of land mammals, and almost the dullest. 
It was sleepy, short-sighted, and stupid. Hunters 
shot it as it lay, before it was awake. The black 
rhinoceros, while equally stupid, is a more vigilant 
animal, with quicker senses; hence its partial sur- 
vival. The Indian rhinoceros is a duller creature 
than the smaller species found in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the south of the Trans-Gangetic Penin- 
sula; and it is certainly far rarer, though this may 
be due to an originally circumscribed habitat, as 
well as to its sluggish habits. But the practical dif- 
ference between “brains and no brains,” as affecting 
the survival of animals when wild, is best illustrated 
by contrast of the way in which the wild elephants 
of parts of the Burmese forests protect themselves 
from their enemy—man—with the sleepy indiffer- 
ence of the white rhinoceros. According to Colonel 
Pollok, a wild herd of these Trans-Gangetic ele- 
phants will even enter a river, and swim a mile 
down stream before emerging at the spot in the 
forest where they intend to pass the day. They 
take all the precautions of a hunted fox to conceal 
their path, and the situation of the “rest camp” is 
often chosen so skillfully that on any other side 
but that of the river it is unapproachable. The in- 
direct results of mental endowments on the survival 
of the race are even more striking. Even the slight 
disparity in brain-power between the Asiatic and 
African species of elephant has partly checked the 
natural tendency of civilized man to domesticate the 
latter, and so preserve it in his own interests ; while 
there is not the slightest doubt that had the rhi- 
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noceros had even a small share of the elephant’s 
power of learning or of adapting itself to human 
needs, it would have become even more valuable 
and have been more carefully protected than the 
elephants of Siam, where the services of the race are 
better understood, and the process of real domesti- 
cation has reached a higher development than on 
the west of the Ganges. As a beast of draught it 
would have been equal to a traction-engine. More- 
over, the Asiatic species are marsh-loving animals, 
and have none of the horror of swampy ground 
which the elephant entertains. They would, had 
they possessed brains, have held, in regard to the 
elephant, the same place in the “heroic”’ department 
of animal-traction as the water-buffalo does to the 
draught ox. But the absence of brain has disquali- 
fied them from this one hope of surviving contact 
with the modern world. In a somewhat different 
sphere of animal activities a difference of brain- 
force has had an effect quite beyond anything that 
might be anticipated from the slight disparity in 
physical powers. Since the days of Waterton, the 
decline and fall of the black rat has usually been 
ascribed to the superior strength and the aggressive 
temperament of the gray Hanoverian rat. So far 
as the present writer can gather from close observa- 
tion, the rise of the Hanoverian or Protestant rat 
and the decline of the old English, or, as Waterton 
almost suggests, the Jacobite, rat, is due mainly to 
the inferior brain-power of the beaten race. This 
may be observed by any one who has kept the 
Alexandrian rat, which, except in color, is almost 
the same animal as the black rat. One of the lat- 
ter, now very scarce animals, for some time visited 
the loose-boxes in the antelope house at the Zoo, 
and its movements and attitudes when feeding on 
the crushed corn and other food given to the ante- 
lopes exactly resembled those of the tame Alexan- 
drian rat; indeed, the writer would have believed 
that it was one of those which had escaped were it 
not for the fact that it exactly resembled the in- 
digenous black rat both in the tone of its fur and in 
size. There is also a tradition that some black rats 
have for many years survived in the Gardens. 
That their representatives, the Alexandrian rats, 
are inferior to the gray rat no one can doubt who 
has watched them. Carrying and transport are the 
actions in which the gray rats shine, particularly as 
the objects are usually stolen goods, and have to 
be conveyed under fear of interruption. It is not 
necessary to quote the well-known examples of the 
success of the gray rats in this form of activity. Tak- 
ing eggs up or downstairs, and transporting long 
candles through narrow holes and crevices, are 
among the most common. The Alexandrian rat 
tries to do equivalent feats, but it bungles them. It 
will endeavor to get a stick through a hole, and 
drop it three or four times, because it is carried 
crossways ; and it will cover food up with shingle, 
instead of digging a cellar in which to bury it; both 
of these are on a level with the intelligence of the 
jackdaw—not of the thoughtful gray rat. Con- 
fronted with the difficulties which modern builders 
and householders put in the way of rats in drains, 
floors, and skirtings, the black rat would probably 
be baffled, while the sagacious gray rat still remains 
more or less master of the situation. The case of 
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the rat is typical of the value of brain-power. 
Routine, which is the usual condition of animal ex- 
istence, does not exist for them. They have to face 
“reconstructions” of their common surroundings at 
any given moment, and their resources and adapta- 
bility have seldom been found wanting. Ship rats 
have survived the era of steam and steel, and only 
recently throve so successfully in a big ironclad that 
they made H. M.S. Colossus almost uninhabitable. 
House rats have learned how to cope with gas-fit- 
tings, lead pipes, brick drains, and cement floors ; 
“sewer rats” have made themelves a name coeval 
with modern urban sanitation, and others are now 
learning to live in “cold stores” and eat chilled meat 
and game in an atmosphere where breath turns into 
snow. Though the quality of animal brains stands 
in no relation whatever to their physical bulk, it is 
safe to conclude that in the struggle for existence 
a slight superiority in the one often compensates for 
the widest discrepancies in the other. 





I co cavichekoncnassesustenobsoonsdmecens New York Dispatch 

White elephants are not a distinct species but are 
simply albinos, which are found among animals, 
birds and insects as well as among members of the 
human family. In India the white elephant is con- 
sidered a sacred animal and is treated with the 
greatest reverence. When specimens are found in 
the woods and jungles they are captured with ten- 
der care and their possession is eagerly sought for 
by the sovereigns of the small kingdoms. White 
elephants have been the cause of many wars, as 
their possession is supposed to bestow greater ben- 
efits on their royal owners than either chests of gold 
or extended territory. One of the proudest titles 
of the King of Ava is “Lord of the White Ele- 
phant,” and the King of Siam at Bangkok also 
counts his white elephants among his most precious 
possessions, as, according to Burmese superstition, 
they insure prosperity and good fortune to the na- 
tion. The death of one of these creatures is re- 
garded as a national calamity; the entire people 
mourn as for the loss of a dear relative. These ele- 
phants are kept under richly embroidered canopies, 
are fed with the most delicious fruits and members 
of the nobility seek for the honor of being custo- 
dian to the royal beast. When the elephant is taken 
to bathe in the river it goes escorted by a band of 
music and is followed by adoring crowds. 

This singular reverence for an albino elephant 
has existed in Burmah for centuries. An English 
traveler who visited that country 300 years ago de- 
scribes the same treatment of this beast which may 
be seen at the present time. 

Even the hairs of this creature are supposed to 
insure good fortune. In 1855 a foreign ambassador 
delivered some presents to the King of Siam who 
ordered many presents to be given in return. On 
the conclusion of the ceremony the king himself, 
with much solemnity, placed in the hands of the 
ambassador a small golden box, locked with a gold- 
en key, which he said was far more precious than 
all the other presents. The box, when opened, was 
found to contain a few hairs of a white elephant! 

And, after all, this elephant is not white, but of 
a dull yellow color. It has white or reddish eyes, 
and is a very ugly-looking beast. 
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ROBIN’S INTEREST IN KINGS’ HOUSES * 


By Juria C. R. Dorr 





“Tell me a story of the days long ago, granny, 
when you dwelt in kings’ houses.” 

Dame Dorothy laughed as she drew out the shin- 
ing flax, and then let it coil, a fine silver thread, 
around the spindle. 

“*When I dwelt in kings’ houses?’ What a child 
thou art! The story is naught, Robin; and if it 
were much, you have heard it a thousand times. It 
was in the year of the Great Plague. . . . I 
was out in the paddock one morning, feeding the 
fowls. I heard the trampling of horses, and the 
sound of wheels, and looking up I saw a great lady 
in a carriage, and beside her a fine gentleman, 
whose face I knew well. It was the young Sir 
Henry Valdegrave, my father’s landlord, and my 
husband’s also, and the Lady Frances Villiers, she 
who had been appointed governess to the Lady 
Mary and the Lady Anne, the two little daughters 
of James, the Duke of York. And because of the 
great plague the children had been removed from 
Twickenham to the palace at Richmond, whither 
I was to go at once to be nurse to the Lady Anne 
of York.” 

“And that is how you happened to dwell in kings’ 
houses?” 

“Yes; that is how it happened. I thought it was 
to be only for a few weeks, or mayhap, a twelve- 
month at the most. But the days went on and on, 
and for more than six years I was head nurse to 
my little Lady Anne Stuart.” 

“And did you tell her stories as you do me?” 

“No doubt, no doubt. But if she begged for 
stories they must be about the fairy folk, or else 
tales of my own childhood. She teased not for 
tales of ‘kings’ houses’ as you do.” 

“Why should she? She knew all about them 
without the telling! But was this long, oh, very 
long ago, granny?” 

“Sometimes it seems very long, and sometimes 
but a day. I cannot count the years. I only know 
I first went to Richmond in the year of the Great 
Plague, when Charles II. was king of England. 
Then reigned King James, till William and Mary 
came over seas and drove him from his throne. 
Now William rules alone. Yes, child, it was long 
ago, as you count years.” 

Dame Dorothy put the wheel away, and Robin 
ran out into the low slanting sunshine to play until 
called to supper. 

[In the time that elapses between the foregoing and what 
follows the “little Lady Anne Stuart” has come to the 
throne, Robin has grown to manhood, and Dame Dorothy is 
once again attached to the Royal household.]} 

Dorothy was in the Queen’s bedchamber busily 
plying her needle, while Anne, from the depths of 
a capacious chair, with her hands folded, and a 
smile on her lips, watched the movements of her 
deft fingers. 

“Dorothy,” she said. “Hearkento me! You are 
to have such a treat as you never dreamed of. Hear 


* A selected reading from In Kings’ Houses, A Romance 
of the Days of Queen Anne, by Julia C. R. Dorr. L.C. 
Page & Co., Boston, publishers; 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


this now: My Lord Weymouth is coming hither 
to-day, and I have bidden Robin hold himself in 
readiness to tell us somewhat of his happenings in 
foreign parts. What think you of that? ‘Twill be 
fine sport, and you shall have a share in it. I have 
set my heart on’t.” 

Dorothy clasped her hands in delight, for all 
things seemed turning as.she had almost hopelessly 
prayed. “Thou art only too good to me, my 
Queen,” she said, “and I would I could hide be- 
hind the arras, and hear the lad’s stories. But 
thou knowest I have no part nor lot with great folk. 
Yet, dear my lady, tell me if it please you, where 
will this story-telling be?” 

“In the green and silver chamber. And now I 
do bethink me, there is a screen there—the fine 
japanned screen Mistress Dalrymple brought 
down to me from Scotland, it being her own handi- 
work. If you choose, you can sit quietly behind it, 
and none will be the wiser, not even Master Robin 
Sandys himself. How will you like that?” and she 
laughed merrily. 

“T shall like it well, madam; and I promise you I 
will be stiller than any mouse, hiding behind the 
arras.”’ 

And so it happened that when a small but some- 
what stately company, consisting of Her Majesty, 
Prince George of Denmark, Lord Weymouth, and 
two or three of the Queen’s ladies, met in the beau- 
tiful chamber, Dame Dorothy, in her purple gown 
and cap and lappets of sheer, fine muslin, sat be- 
hind Mistress Dalrymple’s tall screen. Over her 
shoulders, that were still unbent by the weight of 
her more than seventy years, she wore a soft white 
shawl with a narrow needle-wrought border that 
Robin had brought her from the south. A crimson 
spot burned upon either cheek, and her hand trem- 
bled as she drew the shawl closer around her, lay- 
ing her cheek upon its folds caressingly. 

“God help him now,” she sighed, inaudibly, as 
she listened to the light talk going on beyond the 
screen, the jests and the laughter, the Queen’s sil- 
very voice, Prince George’s gutturals, and Lord 
Weymouth’s deeper tones. Robin was at the lower 
end of the long chamber awaiting his summons. 

At length Her Majesty called him, and Dorothy’s 
heart gave a great throb as, through a crevice in 
the screen she saw him come up the long room, his 
head erect, his hair thrown back, his dark eyes 
kindling, and a smile on his lips as he knelt to the 
Queen. She beckoned to the younger ladies, and 
they drew nearer. 

“Now, prithee, Master Sandys—for I must not 
call you Robin now that you have a beard, and His 
Grace the Duke says such fine things of you—tell 
us the story you spoke of as being, perhaps, worth 
our hearing.” 

He bowed low, and drew a step nearer. “If it 
please Your Majesty, let me tell of some lighter 
matters first. The adventure I spoke of, though I 
hope it may prove to be of interest, is yet a sad 
one when all is said—fitter to move tears than 
laughter.” 
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“As you please, as you please, Master Sandys. 
Only, I pray you, let the tales be of Spain, of which 
we know much less than of France.” 

Robin was not a bad story-teller, and the pres- 
ence of his old friend and master, was of itself an 
inspiration. With a light and airy touch, as of one 
who scarcely dealt with matter-of-fact realities, he 
told of two or three merry happenings of camp and 
court and bivouac, amid much laughter and jesting. 
Then his face changing, he again bowed. 

“Will Your Majesty listen to the sadder story 
now?” 

She nodded. 

“Goon. *Twill be a pleasant change if it makes 
me cry, for I have laughed till my sides ache.” 

Prince George rose with some difficulty. “If it 
please you, madam, my wife, I will retire. My 
breath comes hard to-night, and sad stories are not 
for sick men.” 

Anne looked after her husband anxiously as he 
made his slow way to the door. 

“Bid Masham prepare the bolus for you, dear 
heart,” she said, “and make ready the night 
draught. I will come soon, and do my poor best 
to make you comfortable for the night. This high 
Windsor air seems always bad for him!” she added 
with a sigh. ‘He is better in Kensington. But go 
on, Master Sandys.” 

Dorothy, behind the screen, held her breath, and 
leaned forward, hearing her own heart beat. In 
almost the words he had used in telling the tale to 
her, he told of the dark streets of Barcelona, of 
the appeal of the peasant woman, of following her 
to the lonely cabin on the outskirts of the town, of 
the dark inner room, and the wounded man 
stretched on that forlorn pallet; of the long, weird 
night-watch, of the death, just as the faint gray 
dawn was breaking, and of the hurried burial under 
the ilex-tree. But he did not tell of the prayer, nor 
of the kiss. They were too sacred. Neither did he 
tell what the dying man had said to him. That 
should come later. 

When he ceased the Queen was in tears. 

“And this was one of mine own gallant soldiers, 
wounded in mine own. cause,” she cried. “This 
bloodshed, this bloodshed—oh, my God! when 
shall we be done with it? But go on. What said 
the man? It must have been of much import, see- 
ing how he strove to speak in the very death- 
agony.” 

Robin hesitated, and his color changed. The 
crucial moment had come, the moment that should 
test all. Lord Weymouth watched him curiously, 
seeing, as the queen did not, that there was some 
strong purpose underlying this story-telling. It 
was more than the pastime of an hour. Something 
of weight hung thereon. What was it? 

“It was indeed, madam. Would I could give the 
story in his own words! Broken as they were, and 
with long pauses, as for breath, they were far more 
eloquent than those of any other tongue can be. 
Madam, your brave soldier dying there was one 
who had loved King James, and followed his for- 
tunes. For this he was outlawed under William, 
and forbidden to return to England, under penalty 
of death. He was stigmatized as a traitor to king 
and country. I cry pardon, Your Majesty’”—for 
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the Queen’s face flushed, and she made an impa- 
tient gesture. “I do but repeat the words of a dying 
man. Shall I end here?” 

“No, no! Go on, sir. 
seeing we are in for it. 
presence, or I would give a different answer. 
on!” 

“The man said, ‘I was no traitor. William was 
no king of mine. Yet I bred no treason, even 
against him, and I had part in no plots. I did but 
follow mine own anointed king in his flight, be- 
cause I loved him.’ ” 

“Aye,” said Lord Weymouth, rising and taking 
his stand by Robin’s side. “Aye, madam; ’tis one 
thing to love, or even to hold enmity, and quite 
another to bring treason.” 

Anne made a quick motion of the head, but said 
nothing in response to this. Presently, however, 
she bade Robin proceed. 

“How came this martyr to be fighting my battles, 
then?” she said. “Faith, they be all martyrs! Be- 
shrew me, if I can understand. What more said 
he? Speak out!” 

He explained in a few quiet, yet graphic words, 
most studiously chosen, as Lord Weymouth per- 
ceived,with a view of avoiding offence, telling of the 
man’s determination, after both James and William 
were in their graves, to earn the Queen’s favor by 
good service under his country’s banner, and then 
to return, and throw himself at her feet, with a 
prayer for mercy. 

Her face softened, and she listened silently, and 
without manifest impatience, as Robin told of the 
little son, thus bringing his story to an end. 

Then came the momentous question: 

“Who was this man?” 

“Your Majesty, strange as it may seem, I do not 
know. I can hardly forgive myself for not know- 
ing, for not having asked the question directly. I 
had often seen men fall on the field, in the fury and 
tumult of battle, and had not minded it much. But 
I had never stood by a death-bed until then, nor 
spoken with a dying man, face to face. I was a 
good deal unnerved, and was only intent on hearing 
what he had to say. And he—he thought only of 
telling his story while he had breath to do it, and 
death took him unawares. It did not occur to me, 
till it was too late, that he had never once spoken 
his own name.” 

“But,” said Lord Weymouth, “there must have 
been papers, letters, something to identify him?” 

‘My lord, he had been stripped of his outer gar- 
ments when left for dead. If he had papers, doubt- 
less they were in his coat. But here is the pouch 
I spoke of, which, being worn beneath his shirt, 
was overlooked. The poor woman who befriended 
him had thought it an amulet, and left it untouched 
as something sacred.” 

Dropping on one knee, he untied the little leath- 
ern pouch, or tiny bag, and poured the contents 
into the queen’s lap. 

“Faith, but this grows interesting,” she said, as 
she took up the miniature. “ ’Tis a lovely face, and 
does not seem unfamiliar. Methinks I must have 
seen the lady. Look, my Lord Weymouth, do you 
know the face?” 

He took the little case from her hand, and exam- 


Let us hear the whole, 
We are all friends in this 
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ined it long and closely, carrying it into the full 
blaze of the sconces on the wall. 

“No, madam,” as he returned it. “It reminds me 
strongly of some one I have known well. Yet I can- 
not place it, strange as it seems.” 

She held the little lock of hair tenderly for a mo- 
ment. “‘’Twas cut from some baby’s head,” she 
sighed, dropping it as if it hurt her. “’Tis a tiny 
curl. But here is this ring. Can you make any- 
thing of that, my lord?” 

Dorothy behind the screen rose softly and cast 
her hands with one imploring glance upward. Then 
she stood listening, with one hand on her heart as 
if to still its loud, pulsating throbs. The moment 
for which she had been waiting eighteen years had 
come at last. 

“Nothing whatever, Your Majesty. If you look 
closely you will see the device is a crest merely, not 
the entire coat-of-arms. "Tis a pity. Yet no doubt 
it gives a clue. It may be traced in due time.” 

As he ceased speaking, Dorothy, to the aston- 
ishment of every one in the room, Her Majesty in- 
cluded, glided out from behind the screen and knelt 
at the Queen’s feet. 

“Wilt thou look at this, my Queen?” she said, her 
voice scarcely rising above a whisper. “This” was 
a ring, the exact counterpart of the one in the 
poueh, except that it was a trifle larger, one being 
evidently a man’s ring, the other a woman’s. 

“Dorothy, Dorothy, what means this?” cried the 
Queen, while Robin took a step forward as if to 
draw her away. What could be the significance of 
this? What could she possibly know of this mat- 
ter? How could she have any connection with it? 
Then he remembered her strange emotion when he 
first told her this very story, and he drew back 
again, breathless and in dismay. 

“What is it?” repeated the queen. 
Dorothy.” 

But the woman hesitated, growing so white that 
Lord Weymouth, unbidden, brought a glass of 
wine from a tray in the corner and bade her drink 
it. When her color returned, forgetful of all but the 
one thing she had to do, she leaned forward with 
clasped hands. 

“Look, my dear Lady Anne Stuart,” she said, ad- 
dressing the Queen by the old familiar title of long 
years ago. “Look! dost thou not see the ring I 
gave thee is like the other in all things save that it 
is larger?” 

“Yes; but what does it mean? I like not mys- 
teries. Speak, I command you. Speak out at once 
if you know aught of this matter. Whence came 
this ring? How happens it in your possession?” 

“Both rings belonged to Sir Henry Valdegrave, 
please Your Majesty,” Dorothy answered, her self- 
possession returning under the stimulus of the 
queen’s sharp questioning. ‘The miniature is that 
of his wife, Lady Valdegrave, who died twenty-two 
years ago last April. And this—and this—and 
this,” she cried, rising to her feet and turning to 
Robin with all the majesty of a sibyl, while her 
voice grew stronger and steadier with each reitera- 
tion, “this, my Queen, is their son, Sir Robert Val- 
degrave.” 

Even Her Majesty rose to her feet at this climax. 
Lord Weymouth sprang forward and grasped 
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Robin’s shoulder, while Dorothy, erect, her head 
lifted, her eyes shining, stood motionless, looking 
from one to another. 

’ Then Robin, gently freeing himself from Lord 
Weymouth’s clasp, dropped on one knee. 

“Forgive her, I pray Your Majesty to forgive her 
and let me take her home,” he entreated. “She is 
distraught, madam. She has been strangely 
wrought up for some days—ever, in fact, since I 
told her this story and showed her the pouch. It 
hath upset her wits. Let me take her home, I pray 
you, and end this scene.” 

Dame Dorothy burst into tears. “Oh, laddie, 
laddie!” she cried. ‘Beware, lest you mar all!” 

She tottered, and would have fallen had not Lady 
Anne, at a glance from the Queen, pushed forward 
a chair and beguiled her into it, while Lord Wey- 
mouth strode forward and again laid hands on 
Robin. 

“Not so fast, young man not so fast,” he said. 
“Here is matter that must be sifted. Your Majesty, 
have I permission to cross-question this witness?” 
and his smile did something, if but little, toward 
lessening the tension of feeling by which all present 
were held. 

The Queen nodded assent as she reseated herself, 
and he turned to Dorothy with great gentleness. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said. “Speak out and 
tell whatever you know, without fear or favor, 
Dame Dorothy. As Her Majesty was pleased to 
say, but a few moments agone, we are all friends 
here, and would know the plain truth. What have 
you to say of Sir Henry Valdegrave?” 

She looked imploringly at Robin, and with a 
rush of irrepressible tenderness, as well as of sor- 
row for the stress into which he believed her love 
for him had led her, he crossed the room to her 
side, and bending, took her hand. 

Lord Weymouth repeated his question. “Tell 
the story in your own way, and take your time,” 
he added. 

“It was Sir Henry,” she said, after a moment’s 
delay, speaking now in a low, calm voice—for 
Robin’s remark as to the upsetting of her wits had 
steadied her as nothing else could. “It was Sir 
Henry who, at the time of the Great Plague, or 
shortly thereafter, got me place as nurse to the 
Lady Anne Stuart. He was then in the household 
of his Grace, the Duke of York. Ever after that, as 
indeed he had been before, he proved a true friend 
to me and mine, and made us greatly his debtors in 
many ways. Sir Henry married late in life, and his 
wife lived but three years, having borne him one 
son.” 

Her voice trembled for a moment, but steadying 
herself by the clasp of Robin’s hand, she went on: 

“Troubles came at last, as all the world knows; 
and he who had served the Stuarts all his days was 
on the Stuart side then. That is the long and short 
of it. 

“One night—it was when I was living alone in 
Deptford, my husband having long been dead— 
there was a knock at my door, and when I opened 
it, lo! there stood Sir Henry Valdegrave, all dis- 
heveled and distraught, with a little child in his 
arms. He stepped in quickly and shut and locked 
the door behind him. The child was sleepy and 
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tired, and dazed with the light, but it stretched out 
its little hands to me at once, and I took it to my 
heart forever—took him, for that child is standing 
by my side in your presence now.” 


Questions sprang to many lips, but Lord Wey-_ 


mouth raised his hand, with an authoritative ges- 
ture, that silenced even majesty itself. 

“Hush!” he said. “Let her speak as she will. 
Go on, Dame Dorothy.” 

“Then Sir Henry told me he was outlawed, and 
must flee for his life, and he begged me to take his 
child and care for it, keeping his secret until he 
gave me leave to speak. 

“Now all Deptford knew I was daily expecting 
my little grandson, Robin, from the colonies in 
America, where his father and mother had lately 
died. But the post had just brought me a letter 
from one who had the child in charge, telling me 
that he died on the vayage over, and was buried in 
the deep sea. This no one yet knew, no, not a soul 
—and I saw my way clear. ‘Sir Henry,’ I said, 
‘your child shall take the place and name of my 
son’s son, who has just died on the way to me. I 
will care for him as if he were my very own, and 
keep your secret and his till you give me leave to 
tell it, so help me God.’ 

“We talked for an hour. Much can be said in 
that time when the heart is full, my lord. He told 
me that, foreseeing the evil days, he had tried to 
make what provision he could for his child by the 
sale of one of his estates at the north; and he drew 
from some hidden place where he had bestowed it 
a small bag of gold pieces. *My boy shall not be a 
beggar, nor a pensioner, while I live,’ he said. 
‘Father Hunt knows all, and will be faithful unto 
death. When this is spent, he will know where and 
how to get more. I will send word to you through 
him as I am able, and he will advise you about the 
rearing of the lad as he grows older. Yet, ere that 
time comes, all may be well and I at home again, 
please God.’ 

“Then he tore himself away, covering the child’s 
face with kisses, and wringing my hand, and was 
off in disguise for Southampton. That is all, my 
lord. I never saw him again.” 

“But you heard from him?” 

“Yes; several times through Father Hunt. And 
as the years went on—so many more than he had 
counted on—he sent money, now and again, 
through some unknown hand. It came, but I 
knew not whence or how. The child’s purse was 
like the widow’s cruse of oil, my lord—never quite 
empty. But since Father Hunt died, now three 
years gone, I had heard nothing of Sir Henry, and 
I thought him dead. As you know, he was not. 
The end came as—Sir Robert has told you.” 

During all this time Robin had stood behind 
Dorothy’s chair, one hand clasping hers, immova- 
ble as a statue. Dazed, bewildered, he was as one 
in a dream, who is yet conscious that he dreams. 
Yet slowly, inch by inch, moment by moment, he 
felt that the web of a new life was being woven 
about him. He knew that Dorothy spoke but the 
truth. Something within him, some hidden pulse 
of his own being, made quick response to this 
strange revelation, and he knew it was his father 
he had kissed in that extreme hour. Yet when 
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Dorothy called him “Sir Robert,” with something 
in her voice, half triumph, half pain—a note that he 
had never heard before—forgetful of the Queen, 
forgetful of Lord Weymouth, of everything but the 
long years of:brooding, watchful love this woman 
had given him, he fell on his knees by her side, and 
buried his face in her lap. 

“Nay, nay,” he cried, “Call me not ‘Sir Robert.’ 
I am thy Robin till the day I die!” 

She passed her hand tenderly over his dark hair, 
and her lips quivered, but she spoke no word. 

Lord Weymouth stepped forward and raised 
him, whispering, “Courage, lad, courage,” then 
turned to Dorothy again. 

“But the two rings. What of them?” 

“I had nearly forgotten them, sir. That night 
in Deptford, when he brought the child to me, Sir 
Henry took from his finger, the one I gave the 
queen, bidding me keep it for—Robert. And he 
showed me the smaller one, making me see how 
that the device was exactly the same, and telling 
me it had been worn by his wife. Which, indeed, I 
knew without being told, as I had often seen it on 
her hand. I have nothing more to say, sir, save 
that I knew the picture as soon as ever I set eyes 





on it. I was with my Lady Valdegrave when her 
son was born—and she had that ring on her 
finger.” 


There was a moment's silence. 

“Your Majesty, I resign the witness,” said Lord 
Weymouth. “The chain of evidence seems to me 
complete.” 

Taking Robin’s hand he led him to the Queen’s 
feet, where he knelt silently, his eyes cast down, his 
lips compressed but tremulous. 

Thus far Anne had given no intimation of her 
purpose, or even of her feeling. The stillness grew 
appalling, as moment after moment passed, for 
there was not an audible breath or motion. Dorothy 
had risen and was leaning forward, her face white 
as marble, with yearning eyes fastened on the two. 
Lord Weymouth had withdrawn a little, and stood 
motionless, but the hand that rested on the high 
mantel trembled. The ladies were in tears. 

One person only — Lord Weymouth — saw that 
the Queen’s silence grew out of her emotion. Sec- 
onds counted for hours as she toyed with her fan, 
compressing her lips, and not even glancing at 
the kneeling figure before her. Then suddenly, as 
with an effort, she threw the fan aside, and laid her 
hands on Robin’s shoulders as he knelt before her. 

“Child,” she said, “it was not I who made your 
father an outlaw. It does not become me to decide 
as to who was right, or who was wrong, in the first 
place. But he was slain in my service, and so, for 
his sake, and for my son’s sake, who loved you, and 
for your own sake, because I know you to be noble 
in word and thought and deed, I restore you to 
your father’s dignities, and the estates he forfeited 
to the crown. Rise, Sir Robert Valdegrave, and 
would to God my Gloster were alive to see this 
day!” 

Leaning forward she kissed his forehead. “Rise, 
child,” she repeated, softly. Then as he obeyed her 
mutely, and stood before her, white, dazed and 
trembling, she rose also, and, beckoning to her 
ladies, left the room. 
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SPORT, RECREATION AND ADVENTURE 





A Cock-Fight in Manila.........++++ Cutcliffe Hyne.......ee00ee Buffalo News 

It was held on a Sunday in the Calle Santa Bar- 
bara, and all the respectable English folk of Manila, 
both visitors and residents, ostentatiously went to 
church to show their disapproval. There were 
really a surprising number of people at church that 
Sunday, which says a good deal for the moral 
scruples of our race. But one quartette of inquir- 
ing Britons who ought to have known better took 
a “tartana” and drove to the “gallera” in the city, 
which is somewhat inappropriately placed within 
biscuit throw of the cathedral. 

There was a crowd in the street, but no sign or 
placard to show what was going on. One took 
tickets through a grating at one “peseta” a head 
with an extra fee of five centimes for the inevitable 
government stamp. One then went inside through 
the entrance door farther on. 

Inside, what was once a “patio,” or court, was 
roofed over by a metal awning, which left plenty 
of light and air space between the roof and the top 
of the walls. The cock-pit itself was in the centre 
of the building, a slightly raised platform, mud 
floored and ringed in by a trim green paling twelve 
feet in diameter. Round the edge of the pit were 
two semi-circles of green benches, on which the 
élite of the noble sportsmen present sit and drink 
during the entertainment with their noses on a level 
with the fighting floor. Beyond these again were 
rings of rougher benches, each row higher than 
the one in front of it, like the seats in an operating 
theatre. These went right up to the walls and above 
them was a gallery with more tiers of seats, so that 
the place could be systematically packed to its ut- 
most capacity. The fighting cocks were kept in 
small coops in a closed dark cupboard at one side 
of the gallery, where each amused himself at in- 
tervals by crowing out his own particular chapter 
of defiance. 

The audience dribbled in slowly. The lower or- 
ders came first. We recognized some of them with 
surprise. For instance, there was a professional 
beggar, who, on weekdays, exhibited a ghastly eye, 
like an overgrown oyster at a lucrative pitch, beside 
the cathedral and clamored for alms on the plea of 
total blindness. But there he was in a seat close 
beneath us with his professional eye closed and an- 
other very sharp optic quite open, looking a very 
different person. It seemed that he combined the 
profession of weekday begging with that of Sanday 
bookmaking, and I am free to confess that he 
showed very fine business aptitude for both. But 
meanwhile we were getting nearer to the affair of 
the morning. The cocks were brought out of their 
coops one by one and carefully gone over to coun- 
teract any fraudulent tampering. The Spaniard of 
Manila, like his countrymen elsewhere, likes to get 
what he wants, and is entirely conscienceless about 
how he does it. If he has his own way, he will 
grease the head of his fighting cock to prevent the 
opposing fowl getting a grip, or he will cheerfully 
poison its spurs, or he will even rub them with 
garlic in the pious hope of causing a swelling of any 
flesh that they may so much as scratch, and so, as 


a consequence, before these mains were fought 
medical precautions were taken to prevent any of 
this knavery being brought into play. 

The operation was conducted with gravity and 
care. One man took each fowl in turn by legs and 
breast. Another held its lower jaw between his 
thumb and first finger. Another (the umpire) 
sponged its head and neck carefully over, first with 
alcohol and then with water, and then he dried it 
most delicately with a fair white towel. And mean- 
while the din in the place increased. There was 
room for 300 people, but 600 had made up their 
minds to get in, and were doing it. The army was 
largely represented among the audience, and so was 
cigarette smoke, and so were children. Then the 
two little semi-circles of green seats close up to the 
pit were occupied by five sefors, who, one could 
see, felt themselves very justly to be the envy of all 
beholders, and the door to the street was shut and 
the business of the morning began.. Two light 
speckled birds came on first. Each in turn was 
slung in a handkerchief, so that it could not escape, 
weighed at the scale, and the weight publicly an- 
nounced. Then the umpire with a lemon tested the 
spurs of each for poison, stabbing the fruit well 
home, and afterward wiping the spurs clean of acid 
with the embroidered towel, and next the birds 
were put on the floor of the pit behind the gates 
and the bipeds without feathers got out. The game- 
cocks stepped briskly round the gates into the 
open, and the attendants closed the gates from 
without, and in that complete ring of green paling 
the battle was to be fought out to a finish. 

One looked eagerly enough for some distin- 
guishing mark by which the birds could be told one 
from another, but they were curiously alike. The 
feathers of both were colored with the same small, 
light gray speckles. The head of each had been 
trimmed clear of all trace of combs and wattle till 
the poor fowls looked as if they were wearing tight 
scarlet cowls. All round the root of the tail, both 
above and beneath, the smaller feathers had been 
plucked away and the bare skin rubbed till it was 
purple-red and callous with the daily application of 
salt. From where we sat the birds matched one 
another like two beans. 

But there was no time for a prolonged survey of 
them. They did not waste ten seconds in prelimi- 
nary sparring. They advanced up to one another 
like feathered heroes, pecked, stabbed, beat with 
their wings and jumped over one another all at one 
time, and almost while one drew a breath. Two or 
three feathers fluttered out, and these, by the way, 
were almost the only ones shed during the main, 
and then they turned and were at it again, beak and 
spur, for all they were worth. The voices of the 
watching crowd had died away in silence, and the 
birds fought in silence also. It was only when they 
stood together in a close rally that the excitement 
got too keen to be held in check and broke out in 
shouts and noisy bets. 

Artificial steel spurs are not used in these Philip- 
pine cockfights. The cock’s natural weapon is 
sharpened up to the keenest of points, and if by 
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any mishap he loses or breaks it, and if he is worthy 
of the attention another is cut off a dead bird and 
strapped to his heel. 

The spur work in this fight was so quick that one 
could hardly see it. The birds pecked at one an- 
other and hit with their wings, and then one would 
jump over the other and spur as he passed like a 
flash of lightning. A little blood showed on the 
feathers, but not much; but as the main went on, 
and it lasted for twenty minutes, the birds got so 
staggery that first one and then the other kept on 
sparring for wind. So the fight went on. But flesh 
and beak and feathers have limit to their endurance, 
and for the last few minutes the plucky birds reeled 
back on their tails as they faced one another, and 
every blow was a knockdown. At last one cock 
staggered off to the side of the inclosure and put its 
cropped red poll between the green palings. The 
audience froze into silence. The five “cognescenti” 
on the green seats beside the pit pointed to the 
bird with wise fingers, discussed the situation with 
cold learning, and gave an order. The two attend- 
ants went into the pit and each took up a bird and 
put it behind one of the gates as before. The at- 
tendants stepped down and the speckled gamecocks 
staggered out into the middle of the pit. But the 
bird which had thrown up the sponge before 
lurched off to the green palings again and thrust its 
pathetic head through, a full acknowledgment of 
defeat. The other fowl took a brace on himself and 
hitched up his draggled tail and thrust out his 
meager chest, raised his scarlet head aloft and 
crowed in victory. 





The Special Attraction Of Golf......cecccccerseccccccccccccscvece Blackwood's 

The position of golf among games is almost ex- 
actly that of the novelist’s young lady, who, while 
possessing no regular or recognized traits of 
beauty, yet exercises an undoubted attraction upon 
those who come within her influence; and the best 
expression of this quality is the novelist’s favorite 
formula, “indescribable charm.” Analogies, how- 
ever, should never be carried further than their first 
and most obvious application. Extensive as have 
been the conquests of the game of golf, they can 
never pretend to the universality of woman’s sway. 
On the other hand, no woman, in a novel or out of 
it, has ever had to undergo so much contempt, ridi- 
cule, contumely, and disparagement as has been di- 
rected at golf. Not only has it survived all that, 
however, but it has continued increasingly to flour- 
ish, whether because or in spite of the attacks it 
boots not to inquire. Let the simple and unassail- 
able fact witness to it, that there are more clubs of 
golfers in existence to-day than there were indi- 
vidual players twenty years ago. To account for 
this, and not to criticise it, is an interesting inquiry, 
and the short and direct way seems to be to try to 
discover the “indescribable charm,” and describe it 
if we may. 

Whatever men may do in regard to the serious 
matters of life (golf for the purposes of this con- 
trast at least not being serious), in their recreations 
they undoubtedly select and adopt those which, 
without deliberate analysis, they find that they like 
and which offer them the kind of amusement that 
appeals to them. Deduct the swarms of fashion- 
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flies who buzz about lawn-tennis to-day, golf to- 
morrow, and cycling the day after, and there re- 
mains a substantial and ever-increasing number of 
men with the instinct of sport and play in them, 
who by unhesitating choice and preference follow 
the game of golf. In view of this, it would seem 
to be an easy thing to determine in what charac- 
teristic of the game the great attraction lies. 

Doubtless the certainty of continuous active ex- 
ercise is an attraction, but that it is not the chief, 
and far less the distinctive one, is evident at once 
from the consideration that the more “whacks” a 
man makes the less is he pleased. A player who 
will be satisfied to have completed a round at golf 
in eighty-five strokes will be miserable for the rest 
of the day, an object of aversion to his friends and 
family, if he has had to make ninety-five. Clearly 
if his purpose were mere exercise the conditions 
would be reversed : he would keep his despondency 
for the round of eighty-five strokes, and consider 
himself deprived by play of unfortunate brilliancy 
of ten good health-giving knocks. Similarly, no 
man laboring in a sand-bunker has ever been 
known to find compensation for his misfortune in 
the exercise which his efforts to extricate his ball 
entailed upon him. The golfer has yet to be dis- 
covered, probably to be born, who shall emerge 
smiling from a hazard with the observation that he 
cares not for the loss of the hole, for those four 
extra strokes have set him up wonderfully in health. 
Stone-breaking has been recommended before now 
by physicians to plethoric subjects, but no one ever 
took to it, neither will any one willingly expend an 
extra stroke at golf. No; it is not the exercise. If 
it were, would not that couple of elderly men, who 
took to the game but recently, and whose farthest 
drive is barely fifty yards, invite you to pass, as 
they were only having some mild exercise? Where- 
as, do they not rather insist with sternness on keep- . 
ing their place, and on what they call “the courtesy 
of the green”? It is the more necessary thus to in- 
sist that exercise is not the great, far less the dis- 
tinctive attraction in golf, because so many players 
insist that it is so. If further proof be wanted of 
how little the consideration of physical benefit 
weighs with mankind, it may be found in the phy- 
sician’s constant recommendation of walking. Ina 
daily walk of an hour lies the preventive of many of 
the ills that afflict us, and yet how few will do that 
moderate amount of pedestrianism even at the urg- 
ing of such self-interest. Clearly we must look 
more closely into the witchery of golf. 

It is evident that the precise distinctive some- 
thing of appeal in the game must be a characteris- 
tic which it does not share with any other. On the 
apparently sound principle already mentioned, 
however, that mankind does not closely analyze or 
reason about its amusements, the distinctive some- 
thing is not necessarily obvious, otherwise the ma- 
jority of observers would at once assert that 
whereas in golf you strike a ball from a state of rest, 
in most other outdoor games played with a ball and 
propelling instruments, the ball has to be taken 
while in motion. ‘ 

Golf is a game of force all through—of utmost 
force and some judgment for one-half of the play, 
of lesser force and more intent judgment for the 
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other half. Though the ball is played from rest, it 
must be played to a certain distance, in a given line, 
toward a fixed goal: and it may well be a question 
whether the skill necessary to do all this is not as 
great as, or even greater:than, what is required at 
cricket to keep a moving ball from striking three 
stumps. All the while he is playing, the golfer must 
never cease exerting his power and skill; while the 
batsman has it in his choice to play for half an hour 
and yet contribute nothing more to victory than 
the man who went out first ball. Therefore the 
special seduction of golf does not lie in the ap- 
parent simplicity of playing a ball from a state of 
rest. True that to the outsider this characteristic 
does cause the game to appear easy—so easy, in- 
deed, as to make it seem not worth playing, and 
therefore his opinion is valueless. It is only when 
the outsider has been tempted into the magic circle, 
and become a novice, that we see the subtle mys- 
tery at work tempting him on ever deeper into the 
tantalizing despairs of “Badminton” and a too full 
bag of clubs. Somewhere between this novice with 
his powers, fancied or real, and the conditions of 
the game, stern and unyielding, lies the solution of 
the attraction of golf. But, again, the novice’s ac- 
count of the matter is rarely to the purpose; he is 
too deeply under the golf-spell to explain, even if 
he cares to reflect, how he got into that state and 
why he continues in it. 

Another game which makes an appeal somewhat 
similar in kind, but more universal than even golf, 
is billiards. Here you play a ball at rest; but there 
is this essential difference, that your ball at billiards 
is constantly an object of attack by your opponent: 
it is an integral element of his play as well as your 
own, and it is his play as much as your own which 
determines the starting-point and conditions of 
your strokes. The effect of this upon their ease or 
difficulty operates so largely as to introduce that 
consideration of luck so dear to the heart of de- 
feated humanity. “The balls ran badly for me all 
the evening,” or ‘He won by his flukes,” are staple 
phrases of excuse familiar to every one who plays 
billiards: he has heard them and he has used 
them. 

We are now coming near, as we believe, to the 
mysterious attraction of golf. Not only is the ele- 
ment of luck smaller in golf than in any other of the 
ball games, but, save in the relatively rare case of 
a stimie, the opponent by his play cannot directly 
prejudice yours. You are absolute master of your 
ball all the time ; what is done, well or ill, is done by 
you. Here, we believe, lies the.secret we are in 
search of; and this is the true psychological ex- 
planation of the fascination the game exerts. Noth- 
ing happens in the play of the ball that the player 
is not the author of, as absolutely as that can ever 
be said of anything done by poor humanity acting 
with imperfect powers in a world not too kindly 
adapted to these powers. The appeal which such 
conditions makes to humanity is undoubtedly very 

‘powerful, as a little examination will show. 

In golf you have a game (pity that in this respect 
it is only a game) which infallibly sorts men out 
into better and worse golfers, without leaving them 
a single ground of deprecatory appeal to fortune. 
The golfer stands up at a small plat of ground and 
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chooses any spot which seems to him the best on 
which to place his ball. To obviate cause of com- 
plaint for conceivable inequalities in the growth of 
grass, he may even make a little mound of sand 
on which to prop it, which may vary in size with his 
fancy from a worm-cast to a mole-hill. He then 
selects the club most ‘suitable (or which he thinks 
most suitable—for there is a subtle humor in that, 
too) for his style, age, weight, and height, and with 
everything thus disposed in his favor, all he is asked 
to do is to strike that ball as far as possible in a cer- 
tain direction. He may, in doing this, stand as he 
pleases, swing his club as he pleases, make what 
antics he pleases, play in a shirt or a shooting-coat ; 
he is absolute monarch of the conditions under 
which he shall strike (or attempt to strike) that ball. 
Was there ever before such ridiculous organized 
liberty of procedure in anything to be called a 
game? Is it wonderful that its appeal is irresistible 
to human beings who never get anything in life 
without distasteful conditions? Is any imaginable 
man proof against such provocation? Can any one 
refuse such a challenge? But as he hastens to take 
it up he does not see, vain man, the dire nature of 
the humiliation that follows if he fail in the trial. 
In the elation natural at having everything thus ar- 
ranged in his favor, it does not occur to him that 
failure must inevitably be the failure of him—him 
alone. And when failure does happen (which it does 
more often than is explicable except upon a low 
estimate of average human capacity), how the 
natural man leaps forth to palliate it! A fly, a tree, 
moving clouds, the glitter of a button on an op- 
ponent’s coat, will be called upon to serve as rea- 
sons, although every one knows no truth lies that 
way, and that the player himself knows it. No; it 
was he who missed—he alone. And equally, if the 
opponent succeeds, it is he who succeeds. We see 
thus two direct assaults upon the pride and canvic- 
tions of the natural man: the success of the op- 
ponent whose possibilities are no better than his— 
if so good; and the constant mocking challenge of 
the conditions of the stroke. To the first no man 
will willingly submit, while few can resist the lat- 
ter; and therefore the adage, Once a golfer, always 
a golfer. The actual experience, which in due time 
shows that this game so apparently easy is really 
difficult, does not seriously affect this attitude of 
the player. He is never disillusioned ; the one thing 
he will not credit is the necessity for failure to hap- 
pen. The guileless simplicity of the game, when 
once he is persuaded to attempt it, works upon the 
weakest side of his nature, for no mental effort is . 
required to grasp its conditions; and he can see 
nothing in these that should prevent him rivaling 
the best feats accomplished at it. So nicely calcu- 
lated are these things to delude the average human 
mind that they survive the bitterest teachings of 
experience, and draw it on ever deeper into the 
plausibilities of a recreative confidence-trick. 

If it be objected that there is, after all, a good 
deal of luck in the fall and lie of the ball through 
the “fair-green,” we can only reply that without 
that admixture of chance, that small concession to 
human frailty in the matter of reasons for its fail- 
ures, the game would have been so diabolically dis- 
tracting that no one would have played it. 
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THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA* 









Forty-four muscles are called into play in 

the production of the human voice. 

There is more exertion used in running 200 

yards than in riding a bicycle four miles. 

The Emperor of China has to fast sixty-four 

days in each year for the sake of religion. 

A Persian carpet has been in use for 200 

years in the main hall of the Shah’s palace in 

Teheran. 

The deer really weeps, its eyes being pro- 

vided with lachrymal glands. 

No fewer than 1,173 persons have been 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Russia is said to own 3,000,000 horses— 

nearly one-half of the whole number in existence. 

The present system of musical notation was 

invented in the eleventh century. 

A cubic foot of newly-fallen snow weighs 
five and a half pounds, and has twelve times the 

bulk of an equal weight of water. 

: Among the Chinese a coffin is considered a 

neat and appropriate present for an aged person, 

especially if in bad health. 

Stockings were first used in the eleventh 

century. Before that cloth bandages were used on 

the feet. 

It is said that the ordinary carp, if not in- 

terfered with, would live about 500 years. 

It took seven years to make a handkerchief 

for which the Empress of Russia paid $5,000. 

Ants have brains larger in proportion to the 

size of their bodies than any other living creature. 

More than five hundred thousand sewing 

machines are made in this country annually, which 

is ninety per cent. of the production of the world. 

Taking the average depth of the ocean to be 

three miles, there would be a layer of salt 230 feet 

deep if the water should evaporate. 

——Artificial legs and arms were in use in 
Egypt as early as B. C. 700. They were made by 
the priests, who were the physicians of that early 
time. 















































It is estimated that since the beginning of 
the historical era 13,000,000 persons have perished 
in earthquakes. 

The oldest university in the world is El 
Ayhar, at Cairo. It is the greatest Mohammedan 
university, having clear records dating back nearly 
a thousand years. 

The insect known as the water boatman has 
a regular pair of oars, his legs being used as such. 
He swims on his back, as in that position there ‘is 
less resistance to his progress. 

The pupil of the eye is so called because 
when looking in it a very small image of the ob- 
server may be seen, hence the term from the Latin 
“pupillus,” or little pupil. 

The largest painting in the world, exclusive 
of panoramas and cycloramas, is Paradise, by Tin- 
toretto, in the grand salon of the Doge’s palace at 
Venice, being eighty-four feet wide by thirty-four 
feet high. 

















*Compiled from Contemporaries. 





What is probably the most venerable piece 
of furniture in existence is now in the British Mu- 
seum. It is the throne of Queen Hatsu, who reigned 
in the Nile Valley some 1,600 years before Christ. 
A’ German biologist says that the two sides 
of a face are never alike; in two cases out of five 
the eyes are out of line; one eye is stronger than 
the other in seven persons out of ten; and the right 
ear is generally higher than the left. 

The fact that skeleton remains of elephants 
are so rarely found in any part of Africa is ex- 
plained by an explorer, who states that as soon as 
the bones become brittle from climatic influences 
they are eaten in lieu of salt by various ruminant 
animals. 

One of the strangest streams in the world is 
in East Africa. It flows in the direction of the sea, 
but never reaches it. Just north of the equator, 
and when only a few miles from the Indian Ocean, 
it flows into a desert, when it suddenly and com- 
pletely disappears. 

The duration of sunshine in the various 
countries of Europe was recently discussed at a 
scientific meeting. It was shown that Spain stands 
at the head of the list, having on the average 3,000 
hours of sunshine per year, while Italy has 2,300 
hours. Germany comes next with 1,700 and Eng- 
land 1,400. 

War correspondents were employed as far 
back as the time of Edward II. Scribes, specially 
commissioned, were sent up with the English army 
which invaded Scotland at that time. But, incredi- 
ble as it may sound, not one of the London news- 
papers was specially represented at the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Some of the wooden churches of Norway 
are fully 700 years old, and are still in an excellent 
state of preservation. Their timbers have success- 
fully resisted the frosty and almost Arctic winters | 
because they have been repeatedly coated with tar. 
There are 250,000 Indians in the United 
States, distributed throughout twenty-five States 
and Territories, the largest number, 72,000, living 
in the Indian Territory, with 35,000 in Arizona, 18,- 
000 in South Dakota, 13,000 in Oklahoma, 12,000 
in California, 10,000 in Wisconsin, 5,200 in New 
York, and 2,800 in North Carolina. 

Two well-known English plants, the thistle 
and the rape, are so inimical that if a field is in- 
fested with thistles which come up year after year 
and ruin the crops, all you have to do is to sow it 
with rape. The thistle will be absolutely an- 
nihilated. 
One hundred and nine thousand locomotives 
are at present running in various countries. Europe 
has 63,000, America 40,000, Asia 3,300, Australia 
2,000 and Africa 700. 

There are three varieties of the dog that 
never bark —the Australian dog, the Egyptian 
shepherd dog and the “lion-headed” dog of Thibet. 
It is said that cow bells are produced only 



































in four factories in the United States, and are made 
just the same as they were 100 years ago, and 
sound the same. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 





Fe AE FA Gi viicacncecticowsiassasccsceesents Theodore O'Hara* 


‘The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust 
Their pluméd heads are bowed; 

Their haughty banner trailed in dust 
Is now their martial shroud, 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And their proud forms in battle gashed 
Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The trumpet’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past; 

Nor war’s wild note, nor glory’s peal, . 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that never more shall feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau 

Flushed with the triumphs yet to gain 
Came down the serried foe; 

Our heroes felt the shock, and leapt 
To meet them on the plain; 

And long the pitying sky hath wept 
Above our gallant slain. 


Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground! 
Ye must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 

She claims from War his richest spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 


So ’neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field; 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield; 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred hearts and eyes watch by 
The heroes’ sepulcher. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood you gave, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


*See Gossip of Authors, page 214. 





Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanquished age hath flown 
The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 


“Alas, How Easily Things Go Wrong’’...........eeeeeeeeee George MacDonald 


Alas! how easily things go wrong; 

A sigh too much ora kiss too long, 

And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


Alas! how hardly things go right! 

’Tis hard to watch on a summer’s night, 

For the sigh will come and the kiss will stay, 
And the summer’s night is a winter’s day. 


And yet how easily things go right, 

If the sigh and the kiss of the winter’s night 
Come deep from the soul in the stronger ray 
That is born in the light of the winter’s day. 


And things can never go badly wrong 

If the heart be true and the love be strong; 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain 
Will be changed by the love into sunshine again. 


CR idk. 4060) Sextneriescnenwenemnnens Francis Orrery Ticknor 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangrene, 
(Eighteenth battle and he sixteen)— 
Specter! such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffen of Tennessee. 


“Take him and welcome!” the surgeons said, 
Little the doctor can help the dead! 

So we took him and brought him where 

The balm was sweet in the summer air; 

And we laid him down on a wholesome bed— 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


And we watched the war with abated breath— 
Skeleton Boy against skeleton Death. 

Months of torture, how many such? 

Weary weeks of the stick and crutch; 

And still a glint of the steel-blue eye 

Told of a spirit that wouldn’t die. 


And didn’t. Nay, more! in death’s despite 
The crippled skeleton learned to write. 
“Dear Mother,” at first of course; and then 
“Dear Captain,” inquiring about the men. 
Captain’s answer: “Of eighty and five 
Giffen and I are left alive.” 


Word of gloom from the war one day; 

Johnson ‘pressed at the front, they say. 

Little Giffen was up and away; 

A tear—his first—as he bade good-by, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye. 
“T’ll write if spared!” There was news of the fight; 
But none of Giffen—he did not write. 


I sometimes fancy that, were I king 

Of the princely Knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I'd give the best on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry, 

For Little Giffen of Tennessee. 
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TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 


NS i cnccnnnccdsmbseredodbmoumesesscnened London Speaker 

Vegetarians continue to manifest a cheerfulness 
which cannot be ascribed to good living. Impar- 
tial witnesses as to the vegetarian restaurants sug- 
gest that they are maintained by zeal rather than 
by relish. We are still waiting for the vegetarian 
epicure and the vegetarian Soyer. No enthusiast 
has written a cookery book to show that a vegeta- 
ble diet can minister to the refined exigencies of 
the palate. Vegetarians in congress talk about 
“spiritualizing the physical frame of man,” not 
about the succulence of their favorite dishes. The 
idea that man will consent to be spiritualized by a 
fare which rejects. alike the simplicity of the steak 
and the subtle perfections of the French “cuisine” 
is rather too ethereal for practical experience. Men 
who are not fanatics will not be persuaded to re- 
gard food as a spiritual agent. All they want to 
know about it is whether it is sustaining and palata- 
ble. So far the judgment of mankind has decided 
that a vegetarian diet is neither, and the talk about 
spiritualizing the appetite, instead of making con- 
verts, is more likely to be regarded as a confirma- 
tion of the prevailing opinion. The cook who can 
persuade the world that some decoction of herbs 
is more appetizing and nourishing than grouse 
will make the cause of vegetarians triumph; but 
the moral reformer who says we must leave off eat- 
ing meat for the sake of spiritual evolution might 
as well proclaim this edifying gospel in the middle 
of Sahara. 

No consciousness of this elementary truth has 
disturbed the jubilee of the Vegetarian Society. It 
was commemorated by an. exhibition, designed to 
show how “spiritualized” man may dispense not 
only with the flesh of animals for food, but with 
their skins for clothing. Devout vegetarians were 
treated to the spectacle of shoes and gloves made 
from vegetable fibres. It will scarcely be asserted 
that these were equal to leather and kid—but what 
of that? The object of the vegetarians is not so 
much to satisfy the convenience and zsthetic taste 
of man as to convince him that the sacrifice of ani- 
mal life for any purpose is wrong, and even crim- 
inal. He must not be so gross as to trouble about 
what he eats, or wherewithal he shall be clothed, 
when he can delight in the thought of saving flocks 
and herds from the slaughter-house and the tan- 
nery. When we are “spiritualized,” we shall never 
wear furs in winter, and if the vegetable substitutes 
are not warm enough, we shall glow with the satis- 
faction of the higher humanity. In Australia, 
where the plague of rabbits is the despair of the 
farmers, all idea of keeping down the superabun- 
dance of this population will be abandoned, and 
nobody will ever yearn again for rabbit pie. Kit- 
tens and puppies will never be drowned, but per- 
mitted to multiply without stint. It is difficult to 
say whether any vegetarian has ever meditated on 
the condition of a country in which no animals 
would be killed for food or sport or clothing. Cat- 
tle breeding would be ruined, and the butcher 
“spiritualized” out of existence; but perhaps the 
most singular change in our economic state would 


be caused by the multiplication of animals, ignorant 
of Malthusian principles, and all clamoring to be 
fed. 

It is one of the amiable delusions of vegetarians 
that theirs is the only standard of health. A lady 
who read a paper at the Congress was deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that vegetables agreed with her 
better than meat. It may be so, though the ideas of 
some women as to what constitutes a healthy diet 
are eccentric. But to argue, from the cases of peo- 
ple who suppose themselves to be all the better for 
vegetable food, that this must be fittest for the rest 
of mankind will not convince the robust man who 
has been out for a day’s shooting. The lady will 
probably retort that shooting is an unspiritual ex- 
ercise which depraves both mind and body. An- 
other feminine essayist at the congress gravely af- 
firmed that from a meat diet sprang peevishness, 
ill-temper, cruelty, and hardness of heart. Doubt- 
less she believes that Abel was the first vegetarian, 
and Cain the horrid exemplar of the murderous 
passions which are generated in the flesh-eater’s 
bosom. But the birds and beasts we chiefly eat 
are graminivorous, and ought to impart to us the 
pacific disposition of vegetarian principles. Any 
lingering ferocity in our beef and mutton dissolves 
in the process of cooking ; and a good many French 
dishes with a flesh foundation retain nothing of it 
but the flavor. How much warlike stimulus does 
the fire-eating French duellist draw from his soup 
and “poulet?”’ The Turkish soldier is one of the 
most abstemious of men, with the temper, when 
aroused by fanaticism, of the man-eating tiger. The 
Italian peasant, who lives mainly on macaroni, and 
not too much of that in these days of heavy taxa- 
tion, is often a man of the most violent passions. It 
is just as irrational to say that meat hardens men’s 
hearts as it would be to say that whale oil causes 
homicidal mania in an Esquimaux. The orthodox 
vegetarian will not eat fish; yet what sensible per- 
son supposes that the flesh of the lobster, the 
fiercest denizen of the sea, instills cruelty into the 
damsels who consume him in the form of salad at 
ball-suppers? 

One good service might be done by the vege- 
tarians if they would drop this nonsense about the 
“spiritualizing”’ quality of parsnips. Far too much 
meat is eaten in this country by many people who 
lead sedentary lives. It is not the quality of this 
diet which harms them, but the lack of propor- 
tion; and if they would eat iess meat and more 
vegetables and fruit, they would enjoy better 
health. It is from this class probably that the 
vegetarians draw their scanty recruits; for persons 
who have no discretion with the “entrées” may be 
precipitated intd an exclusive worship of roots. If 
vegetarianism would modify its dogma, there 
might be a happy mean between these extremes 
for Gargantuan feeders. 





WME HE oitvtretacevccnapssseetesnesienaruecren Pittsburg Dispatch 

Two hissing, groaning steam pumps have re- 
cently completed a laborious task extending over 
five days, that task being to fill with wine the 

















TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 


greatest wine reservoir any one ever heard of. 
Imagine a lake 104 feet long, 34 feet wide and 24 
feet high in which flows red wine, pure as the 
purest grape that grows in California. 

For it is in California that this wonder is to be 
seen, down at Asti by the Russian river valley. 
The wine is a part of the product of what is called 
the Swiss-Italian Company, and the lake itself is 
the blending of the juices of grapes from a thou- 
sand vines. As a system of blending wine it is in 
this respect as much a wonder as in point of 
quantity and place of keeping. 

It is another proof also that necessity is the 
mother of invention, for if it had not been that the 
colonists could find no way to dispose of their wine 
in a profitable manner, owing to its abundance, it 
is probable the lake would never have been created 
and another wonder thus lost to the world. The 
tun of Heidelberg, which the last generation and 
even some of the present learned to think of with 
wonder, is but a child beside a full-grown man 
when compared with this California creation. One 
could go boating on this lake very comfortably, al- 
though it would be but a short ride. A steam 
launch would find room enough to steam back and 
forth and possibly turn around. The passengers 
might refresh themselves with a quality of wine 
that comes high after it leaves California, and as 
for a wine bath it is a big swimming tank, indeed 
that can boast of the size of this contrivance or 
give equal opportunity for a plunge. The owners 
of this lake guard it with exceeding care. In the 
first place, they built it in the most careful man- 
ner. Nature gave no aid, for the lake is an excava- 
tion, cement lined. So perfectly has its interior 
been glazed that the properties of glass are all 
there. This might not seem so important to one 
who knew little of wines, but.as a matter of fact, the 
wine blends and reaches a higher standard far more 
easily if such conditions exist. 

This is how the tank was really built. First an 
excavation was made in the rocky hillside. Next a 
wall of concrete two feet in thickness was put in the 
floor and sides. Then came the laying and glaz- 
ing of the cement. This was not all. Had the lake 
been left open at the top impurities must have 
found their way into it, not to mention the deluge 
that comes in what California knows as the rainy 
season. All around the sides big steel girders were 
put in place, and on these rests the sectional cover 
of the lake. This is so constructed that not a ray 
of light can penetrate into this vast quantity of 
wine, and it mellows and ripens just as if it were in 
the most deep down vault that can be found any- 
where. 





Cbi0be COGNGEG . oc cccscccsccveccccsovveccreceesoessecgees New York Ledger 

The Chinese are a nation of cooks. There is 
scarcely an individual in their vast community who 
is not more or less competent to cook himself a re- 
spectable dinner. 

The peasant sits down to meals cooked by the 
hand of his wife or daughter-in-law. In large es- 
tablishments the cooks are invariably men. Half a 
dozen coolies will squat round a bucket of steaming 
rice and from four to six small savory dishes of 
stewed cabbage, onions, scraps of fat pork, cheap 
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fish, etc. They fill their bowls “a discrétion” from 
the bucket. They help themselves discreetly with 
their chop-sticks from the various relishes provided. 

On ordinary occasions, even a wealthy China- 
man will sit down to some such simple fare, served 
indeed on a table instead of on the ground, but in 
almost equally simple style. It is only when a ban- 
quet is substituted for the usual meal that eating is 
treated seriously as a fine art, in a manner worthy 
its importance to the human race. Then the guests 
will assemble between 2 and 4 P. M., and will re- 
main steadily at the table until any hour from 1o P. 
M. to midnight. Pipes are lighted between the 
courses, and a whiff or two of light tobacco smoke 
is inhaled into the lungs; while within easy reach 
of the table, if the festivity is at all on a grand scale, 
the deafening noise of a theatrical performance con- 
tinues almost without intermission. 





Dietary of the Austrian Emperor......ccsccececcecceveees Portland Telegram 

The Emperor of Austria is a pious Catholic, who 
keeps as strictly to his fasts as he does to his early 
rising. On such days he abjures all meat and con- 
tents himself with fish—a dish that, like mutton, is 
a rarity in Vienna—and various kinds of omelets. 
His Majesty takes his fish preferably with buttered 
potatoes. His cuisine is peculiarly Viennese, and 
it is only at court and state dinners that the French 
menu has any chance. The Vienna kitchen is 
closely allied to the German in the simplicity and 
want of variety in the dishes and in the “done-to- 
death” character of the meats, but is decidedly 
more tasty and inventive, ‘““Kaiserschmarrn” and 
the dumpling-like “Knoedel” having a world-wide 
celebrity. His Majesty, like his subjects, prefers 
large helpings at the sacrifice of variety, and has 
a particular weakness for a dainty sort called 
“Frankfurter mit Kreu.” It may be called his 
specialty. , 

In summer the so-called second breakfast is 
omitted, and the emperor contents himself with the 
five-o’clock breakfast, consisting of a cup of coffee 
and a little “kalte auflage” (sliced cold sausage, 
ham, etc.) At noon comes the luncheon, or “gabel- 
fruehstueck,” consisting of a soup and a slice of 
roast. At half-past two is a dinner of six courses, 
comprising soup, fish, two roasts, pudding and 
dessert. His Majesty likes beer, but partakes of 
both beer and wine very sparingly, although the 
wine is changed for each cover. Liqueurs are also 
served. The emperor drinks preferably dark Ba- 
varian beer; half a pint is his quantity. When he 
has risen from the table Kaiser Franz Joseph has 
finished his eating for the day, and touches noth- 
ing more even when in the evening he attends a 
theatre. He is in bed by nine o’clock, and to his 
regular, moderate life he owes undoubtedly his 
longevity and his splendid health and spirits. 

That is how the emperor lives in winter, but the 
arrangements must necessarily undergo alteration 
on every occasion when a state function takes place. 
Then the splendor and lavishness of the imperial 
table knows no limit, and the fifteen covers hide 
tidbits from every nationality, according to the 
tastes of his guests. But his majesty is only at 
home when his table is laden with the simple fare 
of his royal “burger.” 








A Financial Embarrassment.—A lady who had 
a kindly remembrance for all her domestic serv- 
ants, met an erstwhile washerwoman and stopped 
to ask her how she fared. 

“Oh, mem, it’s turrible finanshul disthress me 
an’ the childer’s in!” 

“Why, what is it—are you out of employment?” 

“No, mem; work’s in a fair state o’ stiddiness, 
and not a cint do I owe, but it’s lashin’s o’ trouble 
I’ve got!” 

“Are you not paid promptly?” 

“As prompt as the day cooms round.” 

“What is your financial distress, then?” 

“Well, mem,” (in a burst of horror) “what’s 
killin’ me is, I earn six dollars the week an’ pay 
eight for me boord, an’ only Gord knows how I 
do it!” , 


Youthful Patriotism.—aAt the first battle of Bull 
Run a little boy was about twelve years old. It 
had been a day of intense excitement for him and 
he had been downtown a score of times watching 
the bulletins. At last, tired out, he prepared for 
bed. The door was ajar into his sister’s room, and 
she overheard his devotions that night. Kneeling 
by his bed, as was his custom, he went through the 
stereotyped children’s prayer and then started with 
a special plea. He told the Lord all about the great 
battle that day, growing more and more excited as 
his recital showed more and more clearly the Fed- 
eral defeat. His close was: “And oh, Lord! God 
damn those old rebels, anyway. Amen.” 


A Fuel Supply—An Irishman who wished to 
come to America shipped on board a vessel as 
sailor. During the voyage across the Atlantic a 
friend of his, who was also a sailor, died. Pat had 
known him in the old country. It is the custom 
when a person dies at sea to sew the body up 
in a sack, hang a weight to it, to make it sink, and 
drop it overboard with a prayer. Well, when 
O’Rourke died, they had no shot to weight it with, 
so had to put in two or three big lumps of coal in- 
stead. Pat was there to see the last of his friend. 
When the sack was lowered into the water Pat said 
with tears in his eyes: “Oi always knew O’Rourke 
to be a bad man, and Oi often towld him where he 
was goin’ phin he doid, but Oi didn’t tink he’d have 
to take his own coal wid him.” 


Hypodermic Energy.— A physician and his 
friend were standing on the street corner of a Vir- 
ginia town where they were spending a few days. 
Their attention was amusingly arrested by the sight 
of an old darkey belaboring the flanks of a mule in 
a vain persuasion to make him move on. At last 
the doctor was appealed to. ; 

“Say, boss, I’ll give you five dollahs ef you'll 
make dis hyer mule go.” 

With a sly wink the physician opened his case 
and took out his hypodermic ‘syringe, filled the 
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needle with an acid and sent it into the hind quar- 
ters of the mule. The effect was magical. With a 
wild plunge the mule went tearing down the street 
with the darkey after him, the bystanders roaring 
with laughter. A short time afterward, the darkey, 
dust-covered and panting, approached again. 

“Say, boss—how much—was de wuff—of dat 
stuff—yo’ done squht—in dat mule?” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, “about ten cents.” 

Down went the darkey’s hands in his jeans 
pockets. He fished out two dimes. 

“Hyah, boss — am twenty cents. I wish — yo’ 
would squht—twice as much of dat stuff into me— 
‘case I’se bound—to catch dat mule.” 


A Responsive Hearer.—Guests had arrived un- 
expectedly at the country parsonage on Sunday 
morning. The weekly supply of butter had run 
short, so the hospitable host dispatched old Joe, 
the colored man, to his neighbor, Mr. Paul, whose 
dairy always boasted a surplus. The parson pro- 
ceeded to church with his well-prepared sermon on 
some of the best sayings of the great apostle, and 
was well under way with it when old Joe, returning 
empty-handed, concluded he would quietly slip in 
and hear his master preach. Just as he entered, the 
preacher stretched forth his hand in a most impres- 
sive interrogation of voice and manner, and called 
out: “And what did Paul say?” Distinctly sounded 
through the church old Joe’s reply: “He say, Mar- 
ster, he ain’t goin’ to let you have no more butter 
till you pay for dat last you got.” 


The Flesh is Weak.—Many years ago the New 
Jersey cities, then mere towns or villages, were 
agitated by the eloquence of a temperance orator. 
In his unregenerate days the orator in question had 
himself been over addicted to the cheering cup. 
This fact, which was well known, of course, lent in- 
terest to his appearance and fervor to his words. 
One night at the close of a stirring address on tem- 
perance a heartless member of the audience sent 
to the platform of the tired and thirsty speaker 
what appeared to be an innocent glass of milk. In 
reality it was milk punch. The victim raised the 
glass to his lips, hesitated, and was lost. Then, 
draining the glass to the last drop, he placed it on 
the table in front of him with the audible and em- 
phatic remark, ‘““Lord, what a cow!” 


Black and White—The President had made a 
call for 100,000 men, and the negroes were much 
exercised over the seriousness of the situation. The 
mayor of a town in Tennessee was reading the call 
for troops to a crowd when an old darkey stepped 
up and said to the mayor: “Boss, what is all dis war 
bizness ennyhow?” “Uncle Hezekiah,” replied his 
honor, in fun, “the President has called for colored 
troops and instructed the army officers to put negro 
companies in front of the white troops for breast- 
works.” The old negro scratched his head, looked 
puzzled for a moment, and said: “Well, marster, ef 
dey do dat, den dar will be one time dat de white 
man won’t run ober de nigger.” 
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WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 








Dasherly—Marriage isn’t for a day, old boy; 
it’s for a lifetime. Flasherly—Don’t you get any- 
thing off for good behavior? 

Mistress—Bridget, these are ewers. I hope 
you'll not call them jugs any more. Bridget— 
Thank yez, mum. Sure, an’ is these cups mine, 
too? 





“You don’t laugh at my bathing suit joke?” 
“No; I expect to be old myself some time.” 
‘“My husband is plain-spoken; he calls a 
spade a spade.” “So does mine; but I must decline 
to repeat what he calls the lawn-mower.” 
Father—What makes you think you can 
earn enough to support my daughter? Suitor-— 
Well, I’ve been engaged to her for six months. 
He—Then I go—and forever. She—Very 
well! But don’t call to-morrow evening; for I 
shan’t be in. 
Mistress—I told you half an hour ago to 
turn on the gas in the parlor, Bridget. Bridget— 
Sure, an’ I did, mum. Don’t yez shmell it? 
The Judge (sternly)—The next person who 
interrupts the proceedings will be expelled from the 
courtroom. The Prisoner (enthusiastically)— 
Hooray! 
Rose—I believe Miss Vassar is going to 
Europe to complete her education. Alice—By 
marriage? 
Chimmie—Me fader’s a sojer, an’ he wears 
a uniform all day. Billy—Fergit it! Me fader’s a 
waiter, and he sleeps in a dress suit. 
“T spent $100 on my silver-wedding pres- 
ent to my wife.” “What is it?” “I don’t know; 
she hasn’t got through exchanging it yet.” 
The Father—Always aim high, my son, and 
you are sure to succeed. The Son—That theory 
is out of date now. You want to aim for the water 
line. 
——There’s many a man that grinds the axe 

That ought to turn the crank; 
There’s many an actor treads the boards 

That ought to walk the plank. 
Starzenstripes—What do you think of The 
Star Spangled Banner?  Britisher — Intensely 
American! It actually commences with, “Oh, say !” 
instead of “Oh, I say!” 
‘What is a figure of speech, Uncle George?” 
“Well, it is a ninety-pound young man asking a 
two-hundred-pound girl to fly with him.” 
Ethel—Do you remember the exact date of 
Angeline’s marriage? Penelope—Er—no, but it 
must have been before the war—there was two col- 
umns about it in the newspapers, if you remember. 
First Tomcat—How did you feel when the 
brick strugk you? Second Tomcat—My past eight 
lives rose up before me in a second! 
“Do you suppose his grace the duke thinks 
of marrying?” “Oh, I fancy he has his man attend 
to all that.” 
He—When did she begin to fear that he had 
married her for her money? She—Well, I believe 
her suspicions were first aroused when she had to 
fee the minister. 
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——kKind Party—lIf I give you this penny, what 
will you do with it? Tatters (sarcastically)—I'll be 
honest with you, guv’nor, I’ll spend it in riotous 
living. 

“Call a man a sad dog,” said the Cornfed 
Philosopher, “and he will look knowing and feel 
flattered, but if you call him a miserable pup he’ll 
want to fight.” 

“Oh, oh!” moaned Mrs. Weeks, who was 
suffering from a decayed molar, “why aren’t people 
born without teeth, I’d like to know?” “Why, my 
dear,” exclaimed the husband, “do you happens to 
know any one that wasn’t?” 

——lIt was a Cuban drama 

And the actor’s face was sad. 
Quoth he, “ To play the villain 
Is really too bad; 
But injury with insult 
Is mingled and I'll quit. 
If I play the ‘Spannish gunner,’ 
How can I make a hit ?”’ 
Mike—How old are you, Pat? Pat—Thirty- 
siven next mont. Mike—Yez must be older than 
that. When were yez born? Pat—In 1861. Mike— 
I have yez now. Sure yez told me the same date 
tin years ago. 
“Do you find, Mrs. Brideby, that the old 
saying is true, that what is enough for one will do 
for two?” “In some respects, yes,” said the charm- 
ing little lady. “In the matter of chairs, chiefly.” 
Father Flynn—Why don’t you have your 
pig-sty farther from your house, Geogan? Geogan 
—Phat for, yer riverence? Father Flynn—Be- 
cause it’s unhealthy. Geogan—Divil a bit, yer riv- 
erence! The pig has niver had a sick day since he 
wuz born! 
Cumso—Well, Cawker, did you name your 




















new baby George Dewey? Cawker—No. Cumso 
—You told me that was your intention. Cawker 
—Yes. Cumso—Then why didn’t you? Cawker 


' —We decided, upon second thoughts, to name her 


Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Prentice—How do you always manage 
to have such delicious beef? Mrs. Bywell—I select 
a good, honest butcher and then stand by him. 
Mrs. Prentice—You mean that you give him all 
your trade? Mrs. Bywell—No; I mean that I stand 
by him while he is cutting the meat. 

“What is that dreadful crowd?” “I don’t 
know. Either Hobson is in town, or shirt waists 
are marked down to 19 cents.” 

Fidler—Yes, Boston has turned out a great 
many musicians—yours truly among the number. 
Quiz—Well, can you blame her? 

Office Boy—Please, sir, I’d like to go to my 
grandmother’s funeral this afternoon. Employer 
—You should be economical. Don’t waste your 
grandmothers so early in the season; save them for 
the deciding games in the fall. 

Doctor—I hope your husband followed my 
prescription. Mrs. Chubbs—No, indeed! If he 
had he would have broken his neck. Doctor— 
Broken his neck? Mrs. Chubbs—Yes. He threw 
it out of the fourth-story window. 
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MODERN MEDICINE, SURGERY AND SANITATION 





A New Method to Induce Sleep..........cceceeeeceees N. Y. Evening Telegram 

The latest recipe for inducing sleep is that of Dr. 
J. B. Learned. Dr. Learned, who was a martyr to 
insomnia, had tried in vain every method of treat- 
ment he ever had heard of—drugs, hot and cold 
water internally and externally, friction, underfeed- 
ing and overfeeding, exercise, gymnastics, deep in- 
spirations and numberless mental occupations, when 
he came to the conclusion that if he could tire out 
the muscular system by a series of exercises carried 
out in bed, the system would be so occupied in re- 
covering from its fatigue that it quickly would drift 
into a state of sleep. He tried the plan, and says he 
found it a great success. First of all, the patient 
must stiffen himself out on his bed, then raise his 
head half an inch, breathing slowly and deeply, 
about eight times a minute, and count his inspira- 
tions. When about twenty have been counted, the 
head, becoming fatigued, is allowed to fall back, and 
the patient, still remaining stiff, raises his right leg 
and lets it fall when tired, alternating with the left 
leg. The patient then raises his body, supporting 
himself on the back of his head and his heels. Then, 
turning on his right side, he goes through the whole 
programme again, afterward repeating it once more 
on his left side. The author adds:—‘If sleep does 
not come after the first cycle of movements, then 
they must be repeated till it does.” 





Pe NO oss ccncnceerrentncdsdenonvoevntendeeen London Tit-Bits 

The British appetite for pills can only be gauged 
from the revenue receipts relating to the stamp 
duties paid for patent medicines (which last year in 
the aggregate amounted to almost a quarter of a 
million pounds) and by making allowances for the 
pills, dispensed by doctors and chemists, which are 
not dutiable. An allowance of a trifle over half an 
ounce of pills for each inhabitant of the United 
Kingdom for the year cannot be said to be an ex- 
travagant estimate; indeed, such an allowance 
means but thirty-two doses a year, or one and a 
half pounds of pills to last a lifetime of sixty years. 

Placed in a straight iine the pills of a lifetime 
would extend through some forty feet, and there 
would be some 1,920 of them. The latter figure 
may seem rather large, but if sixty years of pills 
were combined into one sphere, it would have a 
diameter of less than four inches and a circum- 
ference of under one foot. 

It is not until we make calculations regarding the 
pill as a national delicacy that we arrive at any 
figures of magnitude, and then we find that some- 
thing like 1,280,000,000 pills are swallowed an- 
nually. If these British pills were put in a straight 
line they would extend from London to Lucknow. 
The placing of the pills in a lengthy line of 5,050 
miles would afford occupation for a pair of idle 
hands during eighty-one years, at the end of which 
time the owner of the hands would probably find 
the task of laying down three pills every second 
during an eight-hour day somewhat monotonous. 
If in place of putting them into an extended line we 
placed the pills in rows of 1,085 pills, and having 
arranged the same number of rows as there were 


pills in a row as a base, we could use the rest of 
the pills in making 1,085 similar layers, the resul- 
tant cube would have each of its dimensions rather 
more than 22} feet. Having performed this feat, 
we could proceed to stir up the lot in a gigantic 
mortar, and having thoroughly mixed the ingre- 
dients—and what a mixture it would be !—roll the 
mass into one splendid spherical pill weighing 637 
tons, and possessing a diameter of over 28 feet, 
and a circumference of over 88 feet. Five men, six 
feet in height, standing on one another’s shoulders 
—not heads, that would be too painful, especially 
for the one on the ground—would require the serv- 
ices of a small boy to crown the human Eiffel 
Tower in order to get level with the top of the 
monster pill. 





Ptomaines and Ptomaine Poisoning .....George F. Shrady..... New York Sun 

Ptomaine is a generic term for alkaloid bodies 
formed from animal and vegetable tissues after 
putrefaction sets in, and similar bodies produced by 
pathogenic bacteria. The word comes from the 
Greek word “ptoma,” which means a corpse. Most 
of the putrefactive changes to which ptomaines are 
due occur in dead bodies, but they also occur in 
living bodies. Some alkaloids are very poisonous ; 
some less so, and others not at all. 

Just as soon as nutrition stops in an animal or 
vegetable substance putrefaction sets in. As soon 
as a flower or vegetable is plucked it begins to de- 
cay; as soon as flesh, fish or fowl is dead putrefac- 
tion begins. So you see it is impossible to avoid 
the consumption of ptomaines. We take in a great 
many poisons in our food without knowing it, for- 
tunately for our peace of mind. We eat a lot of 
tainted meats without ever suspecting that they are 
not perfectly fresh, and every man who enjoys a 
piece of cheese gets a certain amount of poison, for 
cheese is full of ptomaines. In truth, the richer the 
cheese the more ptomaines it contains. From this, 
one can readily see how impossible it is to avoid 
this bugaboo of ptomaine poisoning if we look at it 
in the abstract. 

Science does not deny that people are frequently 
poisoned by ptomaine; but it does deny that this 
poisoning is fatal. Cases where death has resulted 
show that inability of the system to eliminate the 
poison rather than its direct action is responsible. 

Some foods are better mediums for the trans- 
ference of ptomaine poison to human beings than 
others. Again, certain foods poison certain people. 
Some persons cannot eat fish, some strawberries, 
others cucumbers, and so on, but this rather shows 
an individual weakness. Perhaps the skin cannot 
do its work in eliminating its share of the poison, 
and so fish or berries cause some people to have an 
eruption of the skin. In almost all cases of pto- 
maine poisoning it is found that the eliminating or- 
gans, particularly the kidneys, are the real source 
of trouble. Certain ptomaines belong to a healthy 
body, which the kidneys and intestines eliminate. 
If these remain in the blood through the failure of 
these organs to get rid of them, they will poison 
as sure as a dose of arsenic. Then, too, certain pto- 
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maines are necessary for the digestive process, and 
even the nutritive process. These start fermenta- 
tion by altering the conditions of certain complex 
bodies, by splitting them up into simpler com- 
pounds, making the food more easily digested and 
nutritious. So you see, ptomaines have their good 
as well as their bad points. 

Ordinary food is not liable to get ptomaines 
where proper care is taken of it. Where food is 
frozen, thawed out, and frozen again, it is very dan- 
gerous. Cold storage is responsible for many pto- 
maines. We eat chickens that have been kept in 
cold storage a vear, and put there without having 
had the intestines removed at that. Think of it! 
These are hung up in the market. We buy them 
and eat them, and nature eliminates the poisons 
that they convey to the human system. 

This is one of the dreadful penalties of civiliza- 
tion, and the concentration in large cities that 
makes such a thing possible. There is very little 
harm in hung meats in cold weather, for the micro- 
organisms that get in their work in cold weather 
are not very dangerous. Fish is very apt to de- 
compose rapidly, more rapidly than ordinary flesh, 
and putrefaction is indicated by a stale, tainted taste 
that is apt to make one ill, but does not kill. Ovys- 
ters, unless perfectly fresh, are very poisonous, and 
when oysters look glazed, have a coat of mucus 
over them, the person who is about to eat them 
may be sure that putrefaction has set in, though it 
may not yet be perceptible to the taste. 

At certain periods of decomposition these pto- 
maines are poisonous, and at others they are not. 
After decomposition sets in, when one set finishes 
its work, another takes it up at once. To prove the 
former statement there is the case of a French 
butcher who killed a pig on Friday and sold half of 
it to another butcher. The latter sold his half to a 
large number of customers, who ate it on Monday 
and Tuesday, and seventy people were made vio- 
lently ill by the meat. It was made into sausages, I 
believe. Eight died. The police heard of this, and 
forbade further sale of the poisoned meat. Butcher 
No. 1, who still had his sausages on hand, de- 
termined not to waste them, and concluded to feed 
them to his family and himself. On Wednesday 
they ate of the meat and were not made in the least 
degree ill. 

We often hear, in the summer for instance, that 
large numbers of persons have been stricken down 
at a picnic. Generally the fact is developed that 
only those who ate of certain meat or ice cream 
were poisoned. In the noted case at Wappinger’s 
Falls the wholesale poisoning, was said by some to 
be due to tainted ham; others claimed that it came 
from the copper cooking vessels. Copper has been 
used for cooking utensils for centuries, and there is 
no authenticated case of copper poisoning on rec- 
ord. However, the process which ends in the pro- 
duction of ptomaine poison can be started by un- 
clean vessels, as well as in disease and changes in 
temperature. Housekeepers cannot be too careful 
about seeing that all cooking utensils and recep- 
tacles for food and drink are absolutely clean. It is 
most necessary to keep milk, meats, and even veg- 
etables and fruits at an even temperature, for thus is 
the danger of generating ptomaines lessened. 
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Overwork and worry favor formation of pto- 
maines. Whether a person falls ill or gets better 
depends on the vital resistance. Appetite is the 
sentinel for digestion. If any food gives the proper 
countersign to the appetite let it pass along the line. 
If you want a‘thing to eat, no matter when or how 
or where, eat it, for it won’t hurt you. Nobody 
ever dies from eating. It is almost impossible to 
eat too much and be comfortable afterward. Even 
the smallest child knows when to quit. Indigestion 
warns us all. These is a great deal more scare than 
actual scientific knowledge about ptomaine poison- 
ing. 

Few ptomaines have been isolated by chemical 
tests, and there may be hundreds yet to be discov- 
ered and separated. In the meantime we need not 
be so curious as to what they are so long as we can 
take our hung beef, shad roe and cheese with a 
relish. Our parents got along very well with the 
ptomaines, and why shouldn’t we? Let us keep 
well and take‘our chances; there is nothing to fear. 
The only things to do are to obey the dictates of a 
healthy and normal appetite, to secure properly 
cared for food and to prepare it properly in abso- 
lutely clean vessels. A great many ptomaines are 
destroyed by heat. They are decomposed and split 
up into other products. Slightly tainted meat, for 
example, is robbed of its evil effects by cooking. 
Let us keep our general health up to a high stand- 
‘ard by right thinking, right doing, right living, and 
so constantly recharge our store of vital resistance 
that we can defy ptomaines. There is more danger 
in the curiosity that centres about this subject than 
there is in ptomaine poisoning. 
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In the tenth century, an investigator has dis- 
covered, many medical authorities became enthu- 
siastic in their writings over the remarkable cura- 
tive virtues of grapes; while a certain Van Swee- 
ten, of a more modern date, is said to have recom- 
mended in special cases the eating of twenty 
pounds of strawberries a day. The same gentleman 
also reports a case of phthisis healed by strawber- 
ries, and cites cases in which maniacs have gained 
their reason by the exclusive use of cherries. These 
instances savor rather of the ridiculous, but there is 
no doubt that the so-called grape cure for indiges- 
tion and other evils is a form of treatment which is 
quite the rage in continental Europe now with per- 
sons suffering from real or imaginary maladies, 
and is carried on in many places on the continent, 
people betaking themselves to Meran, Vevay, Bin- 
gen, or to Italy and the south of France, with the 
intention of devoting six weeks to the cure, during 
which time they are expected to have gradually ac- 
complished the feat of consuming from three to 
eight pounds of grapes daily. Grapes are said to 
exercise a salutary action on the nervous system 
and to favor the formation of fat—that is to say, 
when fruit of good quality is employed; if the 
grapes are not sufficiently ripe and are watery and 
sour, the patient may lose rather than gain weight. 
The valuable results obtained by a fruit diet in 
cases of dyspepsia are due to the fact that the nox- 
ious germs habitually present in the alimentary 
canal do not thrive in fruit juices. 
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George Moore is now at work upon a sequel to 
Evelyn Innes, to be called Sister Teresa. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder has withdrawn from the 
editorship of the Atlantic Monthly, and is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Walter H. Page, who has conducted 
the magazine during Mr. Scudder’s year’s absence 
in Europe. 

Francis Gribble frankly confesses at the outset of 
his new novel of modern British stage life, Sun- 
light and Limelight, that he has cast little of the 
glamor of either upon his characters. “Acting, af- 
ter all,” he declares, “is pretending, and for those 
who merely pretend, however competently, one can 
never have quite the same feeling as for those who 
create, or for those who are doing the world’s 
work.” He quotes Mrs. Kendal as authority for 
the fact that “the practice of the art of acting had 
the terribly tragic consequence of wearing out the 
player’s capacity for feeling real emotions.” 

Opie Read, the well-known author, is president 
of a club of Chicago authors and artists called the 
Tribe of Scribes. 

Morgan Robertson, the young American who is 
winning praise as a writer of sea stories, is a son of 
a skipper on the Great Lakes, and went to sea at 
the age of sixteen. 

First editions of Lewis Carroll brought the fol- 
lowing prices at the sale of his library: Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland, 1865, with a manuscript 
poem by the author on the fly-leaf, $250; another 
copy, without the poem, $120; Though the Look- 
ing Glass, $100; The Hunting of the Snark, $17.50; 
Sylvia and Bruno, $6.25; The Garland of Rachel, 
by Lewis Carroll and Divers Kindly Hands, of 
which only thirty-two copies were printed privately 
in 1881, $62.50. 

The “gouvernante” of Alfred de Musset, Adéle 
Colin, is about to publish her souvenirs of the poet. 
She is an old woman of eighty-two, who, after de 
Musset’s death, married a M. Martellet, and be- 
came proprietor of a small jewelry shop in the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Honoré, which she has just sold. 

The following stanza, entitled Quebec, in Kip- 
ling’s Songs of the English, was expunged from the 
edition printed for the American market : 


“From my gray scarp I view with scornful eyes 
Ignoblé broil of freedom most unfree. 

Fear nothing, mother; where the carrion lies 
That Unclean Bird must be.” 


James Lane Allen says: “I am now at work on 
what I consider the first novel of my life. It will 
embody three things—the humor of A Kentucky 
Cardinal, the philosophic frankness of Summer in 
Arcady, and the spiritual seriousness of The Choir 
Invisible. It is to be a story of town life and coun- 
try life blended and contrasted. It will be twice as 
long as anything that I have ever attempted.” 

Mrs. Gertrude Hall has translated and adapted 
the famous Cyrano de Bergerac (see page 247) 
for Richard Mansfield’s production this autumn. 
In England a translation of the play is being made 
for Sir Henry Irving by John Davidson, author of 
Fleet Street Eclogues. 

Mrs. Craigie’s play, The Ambassador, which is 


having such a successful run at the St. James’ 
Theatre, London, will be seen in New York during 
the coming season. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s divorce has 
had an unexpected result. She wishes to be known 
as Mrs. Frances Hodgson. Her publishers say 
that under any new name she would have to win 
fame anew, as the reading public knows not Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson. The name of a well-known 
writer carries with it a real money value, hence her 
publishers insist she must retain in some way that 
under which she won honor and fortune. 

Mr. Will T. Hale, whose poems, The Chant of 
Time and A Memory of Autumn were printed in 
our July number, has accepted the editorship of the 
Knoxville Sentinel. 

Sudermann’s “Der Katzensteg’’ has just been 
translated by Miss Beatrice Marshall and pub- 
lished by John Lane. Another book recently issued 
by The Bodley Head, is Henry Harland’s new vol- 
ume of short stories, entitled Comedies and Errors. 

Other new books soon to be expected are Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton’s novel, The Californians, 
which will be published by Mr. John Lane early in 
September; a volume of short stories by Paul 
Leicester Ford, entitled Tattle Tales of Cupid; 
Octave Thanet’s new book, A Slave to Duty (also 
short stories) ; George Ade’s novel to be called The 
College Widow, and a posthumous volume of tales 
by the late Edward Bellamy. 

Pierre Loti, who outside the world of letters is 
Julian Viand, retired lieutenant of the French navy, 
has been advanced recently to the rank of Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. 

It is said that Jeremiah Curtin, the authorized 
translator of Sienkiewicz, is a graduate of Harvard 
College and can speak eighteen languages. 

The Dial has purchased from Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. the subscription list, name, and good-will of 
The Chap Book, which closed its career with the 
July 1 issue. Another change in the magazine 
world is The Critic’s abandonment of the weekly 
for the monthly form, beginning with the July- 
August number, which appeared July 25. The Sep- 
tember and all subsequent numbers will* be issued 
on the first of the month. 

The September number of Short Stories is the 
one-hundredth issue of that unique magazine. 

Mr. Swinburne left Oxford without taking a de- 
gree, and takes a pride in avowing his illiteracy. 
Notwithstanding this fact, he is a master of Greek 
and French. He grows more eccentric with his 
waxing years, now approaching three-score and 
ten, lives near London, but is almost never seen in 
society, and is particularly fond of children. 

The Assize Court at Versailles, on the 18th of 
July, sentenced Zola and the publisher of 
“Aurore,” Perreux, each to one year’s imprison- 
ment and to pay a fine of 3,000 francs and the costs 
of the suit. It is stated that Zola has gone to 
Lucerne, Switzerland, to avoid arrest. 

Mme. Sarah Grand is at work upon a short dra- 
matic sketch founded on the career of Clive in 
India. 
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At a final meeting of the English committee of 
the Robert Louis Stevenson fund it was decided to 
ask St. Gaudens to design a mural memorial for 
the church of St. Giles in Edinburgh. If there is 
any surplus it will be devoted to the erecting of a 
stone seat or resting place on Catton Hill. 

M. Jules Claretie, the French Academician and 
manager of the Comédie Frangaise, is writing a 
novel dealing with the siege of Paris. He served 
as a national guardsman during that period, and 
his experiences will play a part in the book. 

W. E. Henley, one of the most conspicuous jour- 
nalists in London, and also a poet of no mean 
quality, has been honored by the Queen with a pen- 
sion of $1,000 a year. A like sum was allotted to 
Tennyson in 1845, and the late laureate lived to 
draw it forty-seven times. 

F. Marion Crawford is at work on two books 
which will appeal to a different public than that 
pleased by mere fiction. One is-on Italian history, 
containing many interesting stories and legends 
from the ancient to the present time; the other is a 
romance of the second crusade, of which the scenes 
are laid in England, Italy, and Palestine. Mr. 
Crawford has been spending the summer with rela- 
tives at Reef Point, Bar Harbor, Me. 

Professor William James, of Harvard University, 
a brother of Mr. Henry James, has received the ap- 
pointment of Gifford Lecturer to the University of 
Edinburgh for 1899-1901. 

The oldest living author in Her Majesty’s domin- 
ions, Mrs. Catherine Parr Traill, is now living in 
rather straitened circumstances at her home at 
Lakefield, Ont., in her ninety-seventh year, having 
maintained literary activity for more than eighty 
years. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw, the famous critic, 
some time ago had to undergo a painful operation 
on his foot. Just recently, while trying to go down 
stairs on crutches, he fell and landed so heavily that 
he broke his left arm. 

Charlotte Yonge, the authoress, is seventy-five 
years old, and there is a movement on foot in Eng- 
land to honor her by the establishment of a mem- 
orial scholarship for girls in the high school at 
Winchester. 

Gilbert Parker has received the degree of D. C. 
L. from Trinity University, Toronto. He has also 
been made an honorary member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada. 

It is said that Mark Twain wrote in reply to a 
common question: “The books which have most 
influenced my life? With pleasure. This is the list: 
The Innocents Abroad, Roughing It, Tramp 
Abroad, Prince and Pauper, Huckleberry Finn, 
Tom Sawyer, Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, 
Personal Reminiscences of Joan of Arc, Pudd’n- 
head Wilson, Following the Equator, and the pub- 
lications of the late firm of Charles L. Webster & 
Co.” 

The eldest daughter of Charles Kingsley, Miss 
Rose Kingsley, well known for her works on 
French art, has been made an “Officier de I’In- 
struction Publique” by the French Government. 

The death of Mrs. Elizabeth Lynn Linton, Eng- 
lish novelist and essayist, was recently announced. 
She was born at Keswick, 1822, her father being 
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Vicar of Crosthwaite, and her mother the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Samuel Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle. 
When still a child of twelve she seems to have made 
up her mind to embrace a literary career ; and Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, who appreciated her ability, 
stood in some ways as her sponsor. She was a most 
industrious writer, and before 1858, when she mar- 
ried William Jones Linton, the distinguished en- 
graver, she was already the author of several nov- 


‘els. The husband and wife, however, did not agree, 


and Mr. Linton came to the United States, where 
his death took place in New Haven last September. 

“A number of the New York friends and ad- 
mirers of Count Leo Tolstoy,” says the Critic, 
“among them Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. Ernest 
Crosby, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie and Mr. Whidden Graham, propose to cele- 
brate the seventieth birthday of the distinguished 
Russian novelist on the eighth of September. This 
date will also be the fiftieth anniversary of his en- 
trance upon a literary career, so that those who 
may not feel like indorsing all of his political 
theories can yet add their laurel to the wreath of 
the novelist. At present it has not been decided just 
how the anniversary will be celebrated.” 

Only a few days ago the author of Lorna Doone 
passed his seventy-third birthday in good health 
and pleasant temper, showing absorbed interest in 
his approaching crop of strawberries. The always 
bewitching Lorna Doone was written about thirty 
years ago, yet it is still sold by the thousand. Even 
the author is amazed at its continued success, 
evinced among many ways by the naming of ships 
and coaches after it. “Oh, that book!” he ex- 
claims, annoyed if it is mentioned in his presence. 
“It is a pity it was ever written; it ought to be de- 
stroyed”—for he is tired of hearing about it. An 
English friend writes of him that he has an intense 
dislike to the modern “interview,” and the word 
“boom” is to him accursed, and he adds: “In all 
Mr. Blackmore’s work there is clean manliness and 
geniality that ever emanates from him when in his 
presence, a fine hatred of humbug, and a sharp in- 
sight into character, especially rural character. His 
books are tinged with the humorous sarcasm that 
ripples from his lips when you are talking with him. 
He has a great love and respect for the giants in 
literature of his own early days. In his latest work, 
Dariel, he exclaims: ‘Who is the most delightful 
writer of our race since heaven took Shakespeare 
in hot haste, when his hand was too close on the 
Tree of Life?’ The answer, although so long in 
coming, comes louder as every year adds to the 
echo, ‘William Makepeace Thackeray,’ and in a 
handy position on the shelves in his own room those 
who are privileged to penetrate into that pleasant 
retreat will see a fine set of Thackeray. Mr. Black- 
more lives among his trees and flowers and glass 
houses. His room looks out on a dark line of 
cedars, contrasting with the delicate tracery and 
soft green of the birch. For over forty years he 
has lived in this home at Teddington. When he 
bought it the place was a village, with a village 
postmistress and a vicarage embowered in flowers. 
Now the great wen London has spread over it, and 
a railway station is at his door; though his trees 
hide all buildings, the hubbub of life pierces them.” 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ-—-WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


A Short Course in Natural Music: Frederick H. 
Ripley and Thomas Tapper, cloth................. $0 35 
Later English Plays: Edited by Calvin S. Brown: 
Pas ee UENO OE CG OI oc cia tio 9c. psc05:0.0:ssp000osesie I 20 


What is Art? Translated from the Russian by C. 
Johnston: Count Lyoff Nikolaievich Tolstoi: H. 
PRN eo ocaiasaies Ns éceinsista-ceea wine two wiaew eles I 00 

What is Art? Translated from the Russian original 
by Aylmer Maude: Count Lyoff Nikolaievich 
Tome: T. Y. Crowell & Co, Cloth... ...cccccdcaces 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


A Hero of Ticonderoga: Rowland E. Robinson: 
PRODat |, DOMMICY CE CO. 65.056 ceens cecciwessioee sos 75 

Edmund Burke's Letters to a Noble Lord: Edited 
with introduction and notes by Albert H. Smyth: 


er ee ee jreescdia siete 35 
Luther the Reformer: C. E. Hay, D.D.: Lutheran 
PT MMELION OCTETS, CHOU oo oiosocccccceissecaiesieeses 40 


Representative Deaf Persons of the United States of 


America: Edited by James E. Gallaher: James E. 
CHBTIAIIET, CIOER. ..6..5.0s0ccctceceacies Cee rata eieiaia dials I 50 

Washington after the Revolution, 1784-1799: W. 

Spohn Baker: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth.......... 2 50 
Educational Topics. 

A Library Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages: FerdinandE.A.Gaso: H. Holt & Co., 
EME EE Tuite cic Nieivaineeieeciow wae mada xen 4 00 

American Educational Catalogue for 1898: Office of 
The Publishers’ Weekly, leatherette............... 50 

Hand-book of Spanish Words and Phrases: Mrs. 
Francis J. A. Darr: Wm. R. Jenkins, paper....... 25 


Natural Advanced Geography: Jacques W. Redway 
~ and Russell Henman: American Book Co., linen... 
Psychology for Teachers; with preface by H. W. 
Jameson: C. Lloyd Morgan: C. Scribner’s Sons, 
I ski ste octd cNas oa iteceicay “ila Raia navvG og x1 copewd WEES I 00 
The Republic of Plato; with studies for teachers: 
W. Lowe Bryan and Charlotte Lowe Bryan: C. 


eg | re I 25 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


A Study of English Prose Writers; a laboratory 
method: J. Scott Clark: C. Scribner's Sons, cloth.. 2 00 
A WordtoWomen: Mrs.C.E. Humphry (“ Madge,”): 
Be Ws MEL, CMs oc iciicrresis ince seiseemonsiece 50 
Appleton’s Dictionary of New York and Its Vicinity; 
twentieth year, revised to date: Appleton, paper.. 30 
Black-belt Diamonds; gems from the speeches, ad- 
dresses and talks to students of Tuskegee Institute: 
Booker T. Washington: Fortune & Scott, cloth.... 1 00 


Literary Art; a hand-book for its study: Harriet 
Noble: Inland Pub. Co., 12mo, cloth.............. I 00 
Selections from Jean Paul Friedrich Richter: Edited 


by George Stuart Collins: American Book Co.,cloth.. 60 
Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor: 
Edited with introduction and notes by W. B. Shu- 
eS Gt Or OO, CII on asics os hres nwawie sce caus I 10 
Social Elements, Institutions, Character, Progress: C. 
Richmond Henderson: C. Scribner's Sons, cloth... 
The Art of Getting Rich: H. Hardwick: The Use- 
ful Knowledge Co., 18mo, cloth.............se.-00- 50 
The Revival of English Poetry in the Nineteenth 
Century: Edited by Elinor M. Buckingham: The 
SRE Pap a a Se 80 
Women and Economics: Charlotte Perkins Stetson: 
Seal, Maynaed Gr Co, CHOUR.......)0%.60.00psccise'soeee's 


_ 


50 


Fiction of the Month. 


A Cuban Amazon: Mrs. Virginia Lyndall Dunbar: 
The Editor Publishing Co., 12mo, cloth, $1; paper.. 
A New Sensation: Linn Boyd Porter (‘‘ Albert Ross”): 


G. W. Dillingham Co., cloth, $1; paper............. 
A Romance of Summer Seas: Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis: TIATPOT, COU. «..6..00<5cecccceccsscenesese 
An Amateur Fireman: James Otis Kaler (“ James 
Otis”): E. P. Datton & Co,, ClO ....cccces soos 
Anita, The Cuban Spy: Gilson Willets: F. Tenny- 
SON Weely, ClOU, SI263 PABOTS 6.0.6 6:0:0:0-6 5:00: 00000:000 
Arachne: George Ebers: Translated by Mary J. 
Safford: D. Appleton & Co., paper, 2 vols......... 
Captain Antle, the Sailor’s Friend: Charles Mortimer: 
Damrell & Uphawi, ClOis........<<22s0csccces 0s cpio 
Evelyn Innes: George Moore: D. Appleton & Co., 
I ccctscciai oan eokas on em cepdiei asia rae mueeeg-sie Sis 
Exiled for Lése Majesté: James Travis Whittaker, 
M.D: Carte & Jennings, Cloth... 26 60.0000:000000% 
Helbeck of Bannisdale: Mrs. Humphry Ward: The 
Macwmien Co. CIOM, 2 VOIS.......... <6 9000:06556000% 
His Neighbor’s Wife: Gilson Willets: F. Tennyson 
DT NEN oo. 3.6:00-dni9s20 sa tedewesiens ees aseweees 
In Kings’ Houses: Julia C. R. Dorr: L. C. Page & 
Sinisa soGlewila Acids ee ORie mapa eens 
In the Sargasso Sea: T. Allibone Janvier: Harper, 
WE saicacan ek saosin wena a ease suse nese et snaee 
John Ship, Mariner; or, by Dint of Valor: Knarf 
Pleas: PB. A. Somes Co., ClO. oo o.<<ci0cescicscciess 
Life is Life, and other tales and episodes: “Zack” 


(Gwendoline Keats): C.Scribner’s Sons, cloth..... 
Marie de Mancini; from the French: Madame Marie 
Francoise Sophie Michauld de la Valette Gay: F. 
ee EC , SE oie cae wacasiewewmmnwes aeons 
Raoul and Iron Hand; or, Winning the Golden Spurs: 
May Halsey Miller: E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth’.... 


Rose A Charlette: Marshall Saunders: L. C. Page 
ass. Gav edcanian saws enues chaos. os 
Some of Our People: Lynn Roby Meekins: Will- 
jams & Willeins Co., t2mo, Cloth. ...4..ccsecccsccccee 
Stories by Foreign Authors; Russian: C. Scribner’s 
I ois aso hehaddun san one cewewswnnas SoOe ay 


Stories by Foreign Authors; Scandinavian: C. Scrib- 
i IN a hosawicietaccniecbescceséuaawamiei 
Thackeray's Works: W. Makepeace Thackeray; 
with biographical introductions by his daughter, 
Anne Ritchie: Harper, clotir..........0cccseseccses 
The Chase of an Heiress: Mrs. Frances C. Fisher 
Tiernan (“Christian Reid”): G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


I Irie ie ispiesis or oe sntss Sewn esses 
The Child Who Will Never Grow Old: K. Douglas 
Meme: Fi TRG; BVO, CHOI aoc. 5.5ic 50a sevsscncens e 
The Haunts of Men: Rob. W. Chambers: F. A. 
I i a on coat aaxineaiawesisuwemnice ee rawws 
The Hundred; and other stories: Gertrude Hall: 
Pe orice sexersacsesawrrhedeenscisinatnw ss 
The Londoners: Robert Hichens: Herbert S. Stone 
ee I oon oc rnng eee tis peeak asad okosehaews 
The Looms of Time: Mrs. Hugh Fraser: Appleton, 
ey Oe ag os nks os tsconecuaernesese ne aus 
The Love That Wins: Mary Angela Dickens: Rand, 
Og Se” See eae 
The Queen’s Cup: G.A.Henty: Appleton, cloth, $1; 
NE hide 5 i ie sions ed Seas eS Aa wONT Seelea rer 
Where Will this Path Lead; a tale of a summer trip: 
S. K. Donovan: The Laning Press Co., paper...... 
With the British and Braves; story of the War of 
1812: L.K. Parks: Curts & Jennings, cloth....... 


Toward the Glory Gate; a story of soul growth: Julia 
MacNair Wright: The American Sunday School 
RE NIE eels cionsracereetieaes Sauteer 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Historic and National. 


Bowling Green: Spencer Trask: G. P. Putnam's 


BN ON oiccs xen ouidwseess. sese: see seee ee aennts 75 
History of Cherry Valley, from 1740- 1898: J. Sawyer: 

Cherry Valley, N. Y., Gazette, cloth, $1; art linen, 

BERS RNG BLGOs TORTIE 5 on onic 00:5 505 ons vviene 2 50 
History of Modern Europe: Ferdinand Schwill: 

Charles Scribner's Sons, cloth..... 0... scccccscese I 50 


History of the Commune of 1871: Lissagaray: Trahs- 
lated by Eleanor Marx Aveling: International Pub. 
i Is << on wanud can been cage veh weabuameneren 

History of the Jews: H. Graetz: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 6 vols., vol. 6, index vol., cloth.. 3 

History of the People of Israel from the Earliest Times 
to the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans: C. 
H. Cornill: The Open Court Pub. Co., cloth....... I 

Old Taverns and Posting Inns: Elizabeth Brown 
Cutting: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, paper.............. 

Our Country in War, and Relations with all ‘Nations: 
Murat Halstead: National Educational Union, 8vo, 
CO BEE TE. CR i6 cde sin cides crswesines aneen 2 

Some Colonial Mansions and those Who Lived in 
Them: Edited by T. Allen Glenn: H. T. Coates 
eS Ui os sins carn ane swe anes oth eteeesdaeaeee 5 

Spain in History: Ja. Albert Harrison: The Werner 
Co., enlarged @dition, CIOER.. .........0006000s.e0000s'00s I 

The Compendium of History; “ Bethel,” the “Stone 
Kingdon”’ of Isaac’s Sons; Daniel’s “ Fifth” Em- 
pire; “ A great Mountain” Filling the whole Earth 
with Fruit: C. Adiel Lewis Totten: The Our Race 
Penne 5,, BIER. 5500s ne vevectcoseneesveors 2 

The Nation’s Navy: Charles Morris: J.B. Lipnin- 
Ee a I aig penne caacees se eeuyameureeeees I 

The Relations of the People of the U.S. tothe English 
and the Germans: William Vocke: Geo. E. Cole 
eR iss cs ncssoweck th s5555000075oseereuees 

Voltaire’s Philosophy of History: P. Eckler, paper.. 

War; being true stories of camp and battlefield: Nel- 
son A. Miles, Musgrove Davis (C. O. Shepard), T 
J. Mackey and others: Doubleday & McClure Co., 
Chat, S90:= TE: SIMI sein cccccoivssesescvescones 


Natural History Sketches. 
From September to June with Nature: Minetta L. 
Warren: D.C. Heath & Co... .........0:205. 0000000900 
Harold’s Rambles: J. W. Troeger: Appleton, cloth. 
News from the Birds: Leander S. Keyser: Apple- 
CR a oii ce insane ci demswebaesbekieeees 
Plant Life Considered with Special Reference to Form 
and Function: C. Reid Barnes: H. Holt & Co., 


Seed Travelers; studies of the methods of dispersal of 
various common seeds: Clarence Moores Weed: 


Os 45: fovea racderhenebeuse sees seu eeeeeens 
Strawberries: L. C. Corbett: Agricultural Experi- 
SE DIO, DONE soins ive wes pasesccenesss ere 


Poetry of the Month. 


By the Aurelian Wall and other Elegies: Bliss Car- 


man: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth................ I 
Farm Ballads; new edition: Will Carleton: Harper, 
Tis oii 6004 chee sdiccsanentewsseetenbeteseeseats I 
New York Nocturnes and other Poems: CharlesG. D. 
Roberts: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth............ I 
Poems: Philip Becker Goetz: R.G. Badger & Co., 
OL. s54sbd anh ceedeeed kes saan eeawae estas I 
Poems of American Patriotism: Selected by R. L. 
Paget: L.C, Page &@G6e., ClOUR.... ...00056 0s coves I 


Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayy4m, the Astronomer-Poet of 
Persia: Omar Khayy4m: Rendered into English 
verse by E. Fitzgerald, and into Latin by Herbert 
Wilson Greene: Privately printed by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, mor., $1.50; 50 copies on Japan paper.... 5 

Songs of Flying Hours: E. Willard Watson, M.D: H. 
Ds SES Se Ge, CIM once sbvcsvdsneeiessouseses I 
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Staves of the Triple Alliance: St. James Cummings: 


Published by the author, paper..........ss..sceces 50 
The Chords of Life; poems: C. H. Crandall: Pub- 

lished by the author, 12mo, cloth........... re I 00 
The Hope of the World: W. Watson: J. Lane, 8vo, 

Cio 6k iceis 0b 55s6assensnrsbessdaseheseendnewes I 25 
The Shrine of Love, and other poems: Lucien V. Rule: 

EE, B.S GE CON nace 4500056040 0c05—800 00% I 00 

Political, Financial and Legal. 

American Game and Fish Laws: H. Austin: H. 

PRT DURES s os0.00 costasessxecchineetanbtaeises 25 
Writings; memorial edition: H. George: Doubleday 

& McClure Co., 10 vols., vols V. to VIII., cloth..... 25 00 
The Highway Law of NewYork: Edited by H. Noyes 

Greene: Matthew Bender, shp..............2e00 3 50 
The Tax Law of New York, with all amendments to 

date: H.Noyes Greene: Matthew Bender, shp.... 3 00 

Religious and Philosophic. 

A Dictionary of the Bible: Edited by Ja. Hastings, 

D.D., and others: C.Scribner’s Sons, in 4 vols.; vol. I., 

Bit: CO ts TE SIGS 65o > dan h860ncserdscusncans 6 00 
A Mind to Work; lessons for present- day young 

Christians: Rev. Ja. E. Clarke: Cumberland Pres- 

byterian Pub. House, cloth, 30c.; paper............ 20 
Bird Gods of Ancient Europe: C. De Kay: A. S. 

Paras & Ca., TR CHOIRS +: 6 <:600950000050090 pene I 50 
Christ in the Industries: W. Riley Halstead: Curts 

FI Cis s86seaseeaesdennrdeteacocans 75 
Cromwell's Soldier’s Pocket Bible, issued for the use 

of the army of Oliver Cromwell, A. D., 1643: Ameri- 

can Tract Society, cloth, 4c.; paper.............+.. 2 
Ethical Legislation by the Church: Borden P. Bowne: 

Corin Ge FE, WRI io ono cisccs sc0snveavensess 15 
Sursum Corda; a book of praise: E.H. Johnson and 

E. E. Ayres: American Baptist Publishing Society, 

BE, lenther....cccccevecvescocecccesescocesssvccses I 50 
The Gospel According to Darwin: Woods Hutchin- 

son, M.D.: The Open Court Pub. Co.,cloth........ I 50 

Scientific and Industrial. 

A Manual of Modern Surgery, General and Operative; 

second edition: J. Chalmers Da Costa, M.D.: W. 

B. Gaumiare, See, CITA Obs GNNRic bccn o cvscessccecss 5 00 
Among the Forces: Henry White Warren, LL.D.: 

a Ee BO CUI vo ve eerccseccccsckesseccsess I 00 
Electricity and Magnetism: Francis E. Nipher: J. 

L. Boland Book and Stationery Co., cloth, net...... 3 25 


. Essays on Bacteriology and Its Relation to the Process 


of Medicine: Theo. Potter, M.D.: The Bowen- 

Ress Th, CHG, CHOTRS iiis ses n see: Seiccicces S505 I 
Home Health Club: D. H. Reeder: In7vols.: Prepar- 

atory course: Inter-Ocean Publishing Co., cloth... 1 
Osteopathy, complete: Elmer D. Barber: Hudson- 

Kimberly Publishing Co., cloth...............-.... 10 00 
Practical Calculation of Dynamo-Electric Machines: 

Alfred E. Wiener: The W. J. Johnson Co.,8vo, cloth.. 2 50 
The Cure of Writers’ Cramp, and the Arm Troubles 

of Telegraphers and Ball Players: S. H. Monell, 


WET 5. Tes Tee iv once iv ensacessx 50 
The Story of the Mind: Ja. Mark Baldwin: Apple- 
i bos sh sich oon bso S04 oe ish oe eeneeescetee 40 
Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
Three Years in Savage Africa: Lionel Decle: M. F 
Mansfield (Agt. for Jas. Bowden), 8vo, cloth........ 5 00 
Through Unknown Tibet: M. S. Wellby: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Cloth..........seeees ceeee ceeeeeeeees 6 00 
Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China During the 
Years 1844-5-6: From the French by W. Hazlitt, 
Evariste Huc: Open Court Pub. Co., cloth........ 2 00 
Yesterdays in the Philippines: Jos. Earle Stevens: C. 
Scsthner’s Seas, CWB. ..2...cccccssocvcesssce. seers 1 50 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR AUGUST, 1898 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Cole’s Old English Masters: John C, Van Dyke....Century. 
English Novelists as Dramatists: Edward Morton....Book. 
Gilbert Stuart's Portraits of Women; C. H. Hart..Century. 
Music in German Universities; Maurice Emmanuel. .Chau. 
The Trumpet in Camp and Battle: Gustav Kolbé. .Century. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


A Few Good Words for Nero: Henry Haynie........ Home. 
A Glimpse of Hermann Sudermann: M. L. Van Vorst..B.B. 
Albert Herter: A. Schade Van Westrum...... Book Buyer. 
Andrew Jackson, X.: Mary Emily Donelson Wilcox..Leslie’s. 
Don Carlos: Blanca de Freyre Tibbits............. Leslie’s. 
Emile Zola: Arthur MacDonald............... Open Court. 
Francis Joseph: C. Frank Dewey............ Cosmopolitan. 
John Paul Jones.in the Revolution, II.: A. T. Mahan. .Scrib. 
Leopardi’s Home: Sir George Douglas.......... Bookman. 
Mr. Gladstone, I.: George W. Smalley............ Harper’s. 
Mrs. Deland at Home: Lucia Purdy................ Critic. 


Reminiscences of an Astronomer, I.: Simon Newcomb. . At. 
Reminiscences of General Sherman: Edward S. Ellis. .Chau. 
Reminiscences of the Civil War, IX.: Charles A. Dana.. McC. 
Bene DESCOrtes...6..6..0060006006 Prccroaisuielsns Open Court. 
..- Book. 
The Austrian Edison Keeping School Again: M. Twain..Cen. 
The Author of The American Flag: W. L. Calver...Home. 
The Leaders of Our Army: Rufus R. Wilson.....Munsey’s. 
The Passing of Beardsley: John Northern Hilliard. .Home. 
Watson and His Squadron: Park Benjamin... Rev. of Rev. 
William Henry Preece: J. W. Curra............. Cassier’s. 
Women in the Ministry: Anna Howard Shaw........ Chau. 


Sir Walter G. Simpson, Stevenson’s “Cigarette” . 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


At the Appetite Cure: Mark Twain......... Cosmopolitan. 
Bird Songs of EarlySummer: F. Schuyler Matthews. .Chau. 
Japanese Home Life: Chujiro Kochi................ Arena. 
Privateers: George Ethelbert Walsh.......... Lippincott’s. 
Elizabeth Bisland....... N. A. R. 
The Philosophy of Manual Training, III...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Seven Wonders of The World, IV.: B. I. Wheeler. .Cen. 
Women in Science: Henrietta Irving Bolton. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 


The Abdication of Man: 


Historic and National. 


Austria-Hungary Under Francis Joseph, II......... Forum. 
Confederate Commerce-Destroyers.......... .see, Century. 
Distant Possessions: Andrew Carnegie............ N.A.R. 
EE DISGGER GE THE WOE qo. 0:06. 0.5)0.6:055.010 0.6 0:0:0:640 «00.00 s CEIDBET 8. 


Facts About the Philippines: Frank A. Vanderlip. .Century 


Federation of Anglo-Saxon Nations: B. O. Flower.. Arena. 


If the Queen had Abdicated .............-..+.-. Harper’s. 
Military Europe: Nelson A. Miles.............. McClure’s, 
Necessity for a General Staff: G. M. Wheeler......... Cos. 
New Constitutional Amendments: James Schouler..... For. 


Principles of Taxation, XIX.: David A. Wells. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Problems and Politics of Spain: P. de Conbertin...R. of R. 
The Anglo-American Commission: Edward Farrer. . Forum. 


The Battle of Manila Bay: By Eye-Witnesses....Century. 
The Battle off Santiago: Winston Churchill. ..... R. of R. 
The Chase of Cervera: John R. Spears.......... Scribner’s. 


The Development of The Policy of Reciprocity....Forum. 
The Evolution of Colonies, II.: James Collier. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Old World in the New: Benjamin Ide Wheeler.... At. 
The Origin of Old Glory: Edward F. Jones......... Home. 
The Pension Problem: John Clay Evans......... Munsey’s. 
The Rocking-Chair Period of the War: R. H. Davis. .Scrib. 
The Siege and Capture of Santiago: J. A. Church..R. of R. 
The Spanish War and The Equilibrium of The World. . For. 
The Story of the Revolution: Henry Cabot Lodge... .Scrib. 
The Trend of the Century: Seth Low............- Atlantic. 
The U. S. and the Concert of Europe: John C. Ridpath. .Ar. 


The United States Army: Frederick Stone Daniel. . Leslie’s. 
The United States asa Colonial Power: F.P. Powers. .Lipp. 
The United States Senate, II.: W. A. Peffer........ N. A. R. 
The United States Treasury Department: L. J. Gage. .Cos. 
The Wealth of the Philippines: John Alden Adams. ..Mun. 
What the Unionists Have Done for Ireland....... N. A.R. 


Literary Criticism. 

An East Indian Alabaster Box: Edith M. Thomas. . .Critic. 
Birthplace of Gray’s Elegy: Helen M. Richardson. .N.E. M. 
Edward Bellamy: W. D. Howells................ Atlantic. 
New Trials for Old Favorites: Brander Matthews. .Forum. 
Richard Le Gallienneasa Literary Man: C.G.D.Roberts..Cos. 
Shakespeare in 1898: Edmund Gosse.......... ... N.A.R. 
The Daily Papers of Chicago: Le Roy Armstrong... .Chau. 
The Democracy of Fiction: Annie Steger Winston... Lipp. 
The Imagination in Work: Hamilton W. Mabie.. Bookman. 
The Literature of Failure: Clara E. Lauglin...Book Buyer. 
The Problem of Endings: Mary Tracy Earle. .Book Buyer. 
The Proper Basis of English Culture: Sidney Lanier... At. 


Religious and Philosophic. 

The Lord’s Prayer: Paul Carus............... Open Court. 
The Problem of Immortality: James H. Hyslop....Forum. 
The Religious Denominations of America, VIII....Leslie’s. 
The Romance of Race: Grant Allen......... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Zionism: Dr. H. Pereisa Mendes......... ....... N.A.R. 


Scientific and Industrial. 
Amer. Asso. for Advancem't of Science: J. Ritchie... N. E. M. 


Coal Supply, Speed, Guns and Torpedoes: P. H. Colomb..Cas. 
Electric Motors in Paper Making: Louis Bell... .Cassier’s. 


Graveyards as a Menace to the Commonweal...... N.A. R. 
Hanger: V. J. YOUMANS: «...0...0.0:06506s0se0sees Cosmopolitan. 
Is Disease Hereditary? Eliza Calvert Hall........... Mind. 
Notes on Chimney Building: William E. Crane. ..Cassier’s. 
Raising Sunken Vessels: James Bell............ Cassier’s. 
Signalling in War Time: George J. Varney....Lippincott’s. 
The Aurora: W. Farrand Felch............. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


The Chicago Board of Trade: H. D. Baker. . International. 
The Extirpation of Consumption: Lincoln Cothran..Arena. 
The Future of Great Telescopes: T. J. J.See. ..... Forum. 
The Genealogy of Chemistry: M. E. Berthelot. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Sanitary Regeneration of Havana: G, M.Sternberg..Cen. 
The Science of Population: Carlo F. Ferraris........ Chau. 
Torpedoes in Naval Warfare: Eugene Parsons. ...Self Cul. 
Warships and Firing Discipline: Sidney W. Barnaby. .Cas. 


Sociologic Questions. 

Education for Domestic Life: Mary R. Smith. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
How a Savage Tribe is Governed: John W. Powell..Forum. 
Our Native Aristocracy: James L. Ford ......... Munsey’s. 
The Convict System in Siberia: Stephen Bonsal. . Harper's. 
The Criminal Responsibility of the Insane: F. E. Daniel..Ar. 
The Problem of Evil: Frank H. Sprague.... ....... Mind. 
The Training of Mentally Deficient Children. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


A Holiday in Antigua: Lillian D. Kelsey.......... Leslie’s. 
At Natural Bridge, Virginia, II.: Bradford Torrey. . Atlantic. 
Cadiz, Spain's “ Little Silver Cup:” Mary F. Nixon...Don. 
Cuba as Seen from the Inside: Osgood Welsh.....Century. 
Death in the Woods and Fields: Calvin Dill Wilson. . Lipp. 


RS arc poesriecetsg seuss deyenteonepewes Leslie’s. 
Life in Manila: Wallace Cumming........-...... Century. 
OS BOs a ve sneecrwnsuswcowavse International. 
Salmon Fishing in Newfoundland: C. Harvey...... Outing. 
The Island of Porto Rico: Frederick A. Ober..... Century. 
To the Summit of Mt. Hood: M. Katherine Locke..... Cos. 


Under the Spell of the Grand Cafion: T. M. Pruden...Har. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Road Through the Marsh...... Emma Herrick Weed...... The Independent 


A murderer fleeing adown the night, 
(O the road through the marsh is wild and wet!) 
His hands are red but his cheeks are white, 
And awful shapes in the gloom affright, 
For the stars are few and the young moon set. 
He shivers and shrinks at the brier’s touch. 
’Tis the hand of a fiend with its talon clutch! 
And the cry of the wind is a bloodhound’s bay; 
And the low, black clouds fierce birds of prey! 
The wild, weird plaint of the whippoorwill, 
Is a voice—that voice that he cannot still! 
Far down in the north, beyond the firs, 
The flickering gleam auroral stirs. 
’Tis the sway of a lantern forward and back, 
The red avengers are on his track! 
He stumbles—he falls—and his senses swim, 
The sinking sands are engulfing him! 
All pangs—all tortures, all fears he hath— 
Yet the road through the marsh is a pleasant path! 


A pilgrim journeying down the night, 
(O the road through the marsh is green and deep!) 
One star looks out like a beacon-light, 
By this can he shape his course aright— 
And about are the ferns and flowers asleep. 
How sweet their breath in the dews of even, 
Like the incense cup of a soul forgiven! 
Was that the whippoorwill’s timid call? 
How it blends with the breeze in the tree-tops tall! 
In the polar sky a soft light grows, 
With the dawn’s own semblance of gold and rose. 
What mean those beautiful, mystic rites 
In the astral deeps of the summer nights? 
God knows! And he kneels on the soft, cool sod: 
How good to leave the unknown with God! 
How good to feel when the way is dim, 
That the road is safe if we keep with Him! 
O soft, sweet musings our pilgrim hath, 
For the road through the marsh is a pleasant path! 


The Men Who Lose. ...George H. Broadhurst. ..Pittsburg Commercial Gazette 


Here’s to the men who lose! 

What though their work be e’er so nobly planned 
And watched with zealous care; 

No glorious halo crowns their efforts grand; 
Contempt is failure’s share. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 

If triumph’s easy smile our struggles greet, 
Courage is easy then; 

The king is he who, after fierce defeat, 
Can up and fight again. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 

The ready plaudits of a fawning world 
Ring sweet in victor’s ears; 

The vanquished’s banners never are unfurled— 
For them there sound no cheers. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 

The touchstone of true worth is not success; 
There is a higher test— 

Though fate may darkly frown, onward to press, 
And bravely do one’s best. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
It is the vanquished’s praises that I sing, 
And this the toast I choose: 
“A hard-fought failure is a noble thing. 
Here’s luck to those who lose!” 


Mi Patria, BO ic cinsesscs issvibnmadishants San Francisco Examiner 


(The American National Hymn, Translated Sufficiently Into Span- 
ish by Don Tomas de Nunan. Air: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 
All please rise and sing.) 


Mi patria, de ti, 
Cuba y Puerto Ri— 
co libre son. 


Comprendo Tio Sam 

Un hombre fuerte am, 

Although tenemos ham*— 
bre muy mal. 


Las Filipinas, si! 

El] Senor Dewey, he— 

Caramba! Ay de mi! 
Has taken them. 


Our great buques de guer— 
Ra! Gallant ships that were! 
Porque did we imper— 

il them near Schley? 


Re-cu-er-da el Maine! 

We faced their flag in vain,— 

They’re raising el in Spain! 
Raising hob son! 


Mi patria! ah, ni 

Las islas en el sea 

Ni ironclads have we— 
Ni nada left. 


The, Day That Summer Died....... Emma 6. Weston...... Youth's Companion 


The day that Summer died we saw a change 
Creep slowly o’er the sunshine of her face— 
A fleeting beauty, dim and wholly strange, 
Unlike the brightness of her earlier grace. 
We felt a chill in every breeze that blew, 
And saw across the meadows green and wide 
A veil of frost that silvered all the dew— 
The day that Summer died. 


The day that Summer died a red leaf fell 
From out the maple’s green and stately crest, 
And all the slender fern leaves in the dell 
In robes of white and palest gold were dressed. 
A late rose shed its petals one by one, 
The poplar stirred its trembling leaves and sighed; 
A glowing dahlia blossomed in the sun— 
The day that Summer died. 


The day that Summer died the forest stream 

Crept forth to catch the blueness of the skies; 

The hills grew dim and hazy as a dream, 

Or like a vision viewed by tearful eyes. 

A growing shadow, chill and vaguely drear, 

Swept o’er the landscape like a rising tide; 

And Winter’s footsteps sounded all too near— 
The day that Summer died. 


Belg GPO 0 5.0:0:00:5.0000 9000000098000 000000 cseeeseence. 90608 Black and White 


One tramped the fells from dawn to dusk, 
The winds of God about him blown; 
One struggled in the sounding street, 

In all the seething crowd alone. 

To one the day was living wheat, 

To one ’twas but an empty husk. 


*No reference to el puerco, the Yankee pig, intended. 
Hambre means hunger. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to ‘make full use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 


held over till next month. 





424. Will you please state in Open Questions, where 
I can secure a list of the paintings receiving medals and 
awards at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893, 
and oblige, W. T. H., Baraboo, Miss. 

[No doubt the Bancroft Book of the Fair 
(Hubert Howe Bancroft, Bancroft & Co., Chicago 
and San Francisco, 1893),-or the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition Reference Book (W. B. Conkey), 
would give the information desired. ] 


425. Can you tell me anything of a poem which has in 
it this line: “In the Spring-time, gentle Annie!” I would 
like to have a copy of it. Please also tell me in what num- 
ber of Current Literature the poem Unanswered ap- 
peared.—W. B., Denver, Col. 

[The line quoted seems very familiar, but we re- 
gret that we are unable to identify it. The selec- 
tion, Unanswered, appeared in Current Literature 


for July, 1897.] 





426. Davidson's Living Writers of the South: Can you 
assist me in finding a copy of Living Writers of the 
South, by James Wood Davidson, published in 1869.—F. 
S. Minter, Boyan, Texas. 





427. Will one of your readers inform me where I can 
procure a copy of a little poem entitled, The Song of the 
Palm Leaf Fan? It is a little song intended oru.ginally 
to be decoratively written on fans of the kind described, 
and appeared in St. Nicholas, I think, many years ago.— 
W. R., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


[Why not address St. Nicholas?] 





428. The Prodigal Son: Some years ago you published 
a poem, The Prodigal Son, beginning as follows: 
“Lord, though his sins were scarlet 
And he went far astray, 
These long years I have prayed Thee, 
Show him the narrow way!” 

I have this poem in the bound volumes of your maga- 
zine, but the binder, in his wisdom, cut out and destroyed 
the indices; hence, I must wade through the entire issue 
in order to ascertain what I want to know. Would you 
be kind enough to let me know, in which number of your 
magazine this poem appeared?—H. J. Corcoran, Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

[We do not find the poem in our index. Can 
any reader of Current Literature help us out?] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


407. Author of Geraldine: In your Talks with Corres- 
pondents, item No. 407, answering an inquiry as to the 
author of Geraldine, and its publishers, two slight errors 
appear. The book was not brought out by Ticknor and 
Fields, but by their successors, James R. Osgood and Co. 
Its author’s name is not Alexander, but Alphonso Alva, 
Hopkins. Many editions of the book have been issued. 
It is now published in several styles by Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co.—A. A. Hopkins, Elmira, N. Y. 





415. Authorship of The Long Ago: The Long Ago was 
written by Benj. F. Taylor and published in the Chicago 
Evening Journal, Mr. Taylor being connected with that 


paper at the time. This was before the Civil War, if my 
memory serves me. I heard Mr. Taylor repeat the poem 
about 20 or 25 years ago, and he then related the circum- 
stances under which it was written —E. W. Dutcher, Still- 


water, Minn. 





420. Old Abe: In reply to the inquiry No. 420 in the 
August number of Current Literature, concerning the 
War Eagle “Old Abe,” the writer would say that the in- 
quirer is in error in supposing the bird to have been from 
Illinois. It was captured at the beginning of the Civil 
War near Eau Claire, Wis., and adopted as their pet, by 
a company raised there, and later on by the regiment to 
which the company was assigned. The regiment was 
called the “Eagle Regiment.”’ A soldier carried the eagle 
perched on a cross bar. It figured chiefly in the battles 
of the Lower Mississippi and tradition says that in one of 
these engagements, possibly that of Pittsburg Landing, 
it soared and uttered shrill cries seemingly signifying 
patriotism. After the war, the bird was kept on exhibi- 
tion at Madison, the capital of the State. During the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876 it was brought to Phila- 
delphia. The writer has a quill from its wing given him 
during the war by a lieutenant of the company for a slight 
service rendered. He does not know when it died, but as 
a resident of Eau Claire at the time he knows these few 
facts to be correct. — William J. Bridges, Pastor West 
Pres. Church, Bridgeton, N. J. 

[Courteous replies to this query were received 
also from Editor Maurice Goodman of the Wis- 
consin State Register, Portage, Wis.; Lawyer 
Charles W. Graves, Virginia, Wis., and Mr. Arthur 
Guiterman, New York city. Through these letters 
(which contain many amusing stories of “Old 
Abe,” and are held for the propounder of the 
query), the additional information is secured that 
the regiment in question was the Eighth Wisconsin 
(Infantry) Volunteers; also that a portrait and 
partial biography of “Old Abe” appeared in Recol- 
lections of a Drummer Boy, by Harry M. Kiefer, 
in St. Nicholas for October, 1883, page 917; also 
that the same magazine had previously published 
an account of the bird in October, 1876, page 799.] 





423. Alonzo and Melissa: The following is a transcript 
of the title page of a copy of the book Alonzo and Melissa 
that has been in my possession for 56 years. It is a three 
inch by four and one-quarter, bound in morocco with gilt 
lettering. I think it must be the first edition, as it hon- 
estly puts the author’s name in front. I can remember 
reading it in a circulating library in 1837——Benj. Arnold, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

ALONZO AND MELISSA: 
or the 
UNFEELING FATHER. 
an 
AMERICAN TALE. 
In ev’ry vary’d posture, place and hour, 
How widow’d ev’ry thought of ev’ry joy! 


Young. 
BY DANIEL JACKSON, JR. 
SANDBORNTON: 
1836. 


[Sanbornton (no longer “Sandbornton,” our 
Postal Guide for 1808 tells us) is in Belknap Coun- 
ty, New Hampshire. Thanks are due Mr. Arnold 
for his courteous letter.] 




















W. D. HOWELLS 


(See American Poets of To-Day, page 304.) 














